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COLERIDGE ON THE VALUE OF POETRY 


Dr, P. 8. SASTRI, M.A., M.LirT., PR.D. 
un University of Nagpur, Nagpur 


Poetry is “the art of communicating" something “both to 
express and produce excitement, but for the purpose of immediate 
pleasure ° (L 398). The excitement giving rise to an immediate 
pleasure is expressed in the poem, and it is also evoked by it. This 
end or value is said to be already present in the poem. The value 
then is intrinsic, it is inherent. Coleridge also speaks of '' that 
pleasurable emotion, that peculiar state and degree of excitement that 
arises in the poet himself in the act of composition " (SC 2.77). The 
excitement the poet had during the act of composition, the excitement 
expressed in the poem, and the excitement evoked by it in the reader 
are all similar. The excitement is a state of feeling which does not 
exclude an emotional atmosphere ; and this gives rise to an experience 
of pleasure which is not mediated by the reason or the understanding 
or the senses. ° 

The immediate pleasure must be a human pleasure. He informed 
Thelwall on May 18, 1796: ‘‘ That poetry pleases which interests ’’, 
On December 17 of the same year he told him that “‘ poetry ought 
not always to have its highest relish ; and, secondly, judging of the 
cause from its effect, poetry, though treating on lofty and abstract 
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thoughts, ought to be deemed impassioned by bim who reads it with 
impassioned feelings." Here Coleridge is trying to qualify or specify 
the kind of pleasure. He is speaking of a pleasure which is not one of 
pure feeling or of pure emotion. It is a pleasure in which thinking 
and feeling appear in an integral union. To experience this state 
one should approach poetry not with a passive mind but with 


impassioned feelings. Here poetry differs from other branches of 


human activity. “The proper and immediate object of science is the 
acquirement, or communication of truth; she proper and immediate 
object of poetry is the communication of immediate pleasure ’’ (L 9-10). 
In other fields of human endeavour the immediate object is the 
communication and apprehension of truth. But in poetry it is pleasure. 
Since this pleasure is not a means to an erd, since it is not an end 
brought forth by extraneous or external means, and since it is both 
the means and the end in itself, it 1s immediate. 

This immediate pleasure is not a ure undifferentiated one. 
Poetry “is an art of representing, in words, external nature and 
human thoughts and affections, both relatively to human affections, 
by the production of as much.immediate pleasure in parts, as is 
campatible with the largest sum of pleasure in the hole” 
(Lectures, 398). Human thoughts and affections are harmonised 
with external nature in poetry in such a way that not only is the 
external humanised, but throughout the poem there is a human 
interest. This human interest is commun:cated through words and 
other factors. The poem thus is analysable into its component parts. 
But each part in an organic whole like the poem must be capable of 
giving rise to an Immediate pleasure. And she pleasure communicated 
by each part must not be at variance with she pleasure arising from 
the whole. In other words, Coleridge appears to be arguing in favour 
of a pleasure calculus, in favour of a quantitative standard. 

This view is considerably modified later on.. The poet brings 
‘tthe whole soul of man into activity", “the subordination of the 
faculties of the whole soul of man to each other, according to their 
relative worth and dignity " (BL 2.19). Hə has a peculiar state of 
excitement in the act of composition, and this may be designated as 
the pleasurable emotion, which modifies and corrects the truths of 
nature and of the human heart. This pleasure teo is a unified organic 
whole, though one ean distinguish its components by referring them 
to the various faculties. What distinguishes a poem from a prose 
composition is * thai sort of pleasurable emotion, which the exertion 
of all our faculties gives in a certain degree ; but which can only be 
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felt in perfection under the full play of those powers of mind, which 
are spontaneous rather than voluntary and in which the efforts required 
bears no proportion to the activity enjoyed’’ (T; 10). The pleasurable 


emotion involves the activity of the whole human being, not any one 


faculty only. And though the poem arises from that activity of 
imagination which coexists with the conscious will, this activity of the 
will is lost in the immediate pleasure because of the ‘‘ willing suspension 
of disbelief’. ` 

When he speaks of pleasure as the immediate object he means 
that it is realised without any‘ mediation of the factors external to it. 
After all Coleridge told us that “° few:men put more meaning inio their 
words than I”. And he was using the word immediate in its 
significant philosophical sense. The poetic pleasure is an immediacy : 
it is an experience uninediated by the reason or the understanding. 
** In. other works the communication of pleasure may be the immediate 
purpose ; and though truth, either moral or intellectual, ought to be 
the ultimate end, yet this will distinguish the character of the author, 
not the class to which the work belongs ” (BL 2.9). The immediacy 
he speaks of is that which does not take us lo an end different from 
pleasure. Where pleasure is immediately evoked and yet truth is the 
ultimate end, pleasure becomes only a means’; and with regard to 
such a work one can say that the author is not a true poet. Poetry 
is poetry only when it has an end intrinsic to the poem, not when it 
has an ulterior motive. Even when a poem has an ulterior end; we 
have only to see whether this ulterior motive has any direct bearing on 
the poetic value of the composition. 

If pleasure is all that characterises the experience of ihe reader 
or spectator, does he have the same pleasure in the apprehension of 
the ugly and the tragic? It is in this context that Coleridge's formula 
appears striking. The aesthetic experience or situation is no illusion, 
nor delusion. It is not the same as a normal experience. He describes 
the mood as one of “willing suspension of disbelief’? (BL 2.6). 
The pleasure arising from any kind of aesthetic experience depends 
on a voluntary suspension of disbelief. Belief and disbelief are 


"essentially dependent on volition. An act of volition has to conirol 


this tendency of the volition to believe or nót to believe. When 
the individual's intellectual and emotional beliefs and disbeliefs are 
suppressed or suspended, the kind of pleasure that arises and 
interests us will have no colouring of the personal prejudices, likes 
and dislikes. It is a pleasurable emotion thai is truly impersonal or 
universal. ; ' 
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This pleasure must be inherent in the work of art. “ Nothing 
can permanently please, which does not contain in itself the reason 
why it is so" (BL 2.9). In other words, the pleasure that is 
experienced hy the reader or the spectator is the pleasure that is 
embodied in the work of art. If this stale of feeling or emotion is 
present in the ugly or in the tragic, the reader or the spectator too 
is bound to experience it. We do not and cannot bring an emotion 
or feeling from outside in order to experience the poem. We willingly 
suspend our normal categories and principles as we go through the 
experience communicated by the poem. Hence it is that in the 
aesthetic experience we do not begin discussing whether this experience 
or its embodiment is true or false, or whetker il is real or unreal. Our 
concern is with the work to which these predicates do not apply. 
Speaking of fiction, he observed that it ‘‘is not felt to be fiction when 
we are most affected. We know the thing to be representation, but 
we often feel it to be a reality °. In ihe knowledge situation we 
are concerned with the normal categories of ordinary life; but in 
experience these categories are suspended because they have no 
application. Between the normal life and tbe poetic experience 
there lies the wide gulf that separates kncwing from feeling. Every 
other branch of human knowledgé or endeavour is directed towards 
knowing or doing. Poetry is distinguishec from everything by feeling 
which is basic foit. It is the absence of this feeling and therefore of 
the consequent joy that Coleridge bemoaned in his Ode; and in that 
poem he related feeling and joy to imagination. 

The immediate pleasure evoked by poetry depends on taste. 
Taste involves “an intellectual perception of any object blended with 
a distinct reference to our own sensibility of pain and pleasure’ 
(L 359). That is, taste refers the given object to our own being. 
Without the intellectual perception it has no meaning in the con- - 
sideration of fine arts. The poem aimg at an ‘intellectual pleasure’ 
and attains this end ''by the use of language natural to us in a state 
of excitement" (Lectures 19). Just as tte poem originates from the 
Union of deep thinking and deep feeling, the experience evoked by 
the poem too involves the union; and it is to this unity that we ° 
give the name taste.» Consequently taste fanctions more or less like 
imagination. It unifies “the intellect with the senses} and its 
appointed function is to elevate the images of the latter, while it 
realizes the ideas of the former’’ (BL. 2.227). It combines and 
unites “‘a sense of immediate pleasure in ourselves, with the percep- 
tion of external arrangement (Lectures, 353). The images are 
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blended with the ideas, and they are apprehended as integral to the 
total experience. Taste thus becomes the experience of the total 
individual and yet it agrees in its broad generality with the experiences 
of all others. We declare an object beautiful, and feel ''an inward 
right to expect that others should coincide with us." (BL 9.942). 
We “‘involuntarily ciaim that other minds ought to think and feel 
the same” (Lectures 358). Each reader or spectator would then 
be ''legislating for all men’’ only because he is convinced that “each 
intellect is representative of all’’ (Lectures, 353). Taste thus carries 
with 1$ à certain universality. 

This universality is basic to the immediate object of poetry. 
namely, pleasure. It depends on the blending of our intellectual 
perceptions with our sensibility. In this blending the images arising 
from sense impressions are harmonised with the ideas, In other 
words, the pleasure expressed in and communicated by a poem is 
not ihe so-called pure feeling or pure pleasure, but one charged with 
a universal content. In order to distinguish this pleasure from that 
of other moments, this one is qualified by the word immediate. It 
is a pleasure replete with those intuitions that are at ihe basis of 
all human life, intellectual and moral. Coleridge thus observes: 
“When a mere stripling, I had formed the opinion that true taste 


. wag virtue and that bad writing was bad feeling” (AP 165). 


Elsewhere he refers to "the close and reciprocal connection of just 
taste with pure morality" (lectures 43). The immediate object 
then is a pleasure which is both intellectual and moral, and yet it is 
an emotional experience. | 

This emotional experience or feeling is the same as Joy; or it 
may be said that it gives rise to joy. While knowledge may bring 
forth dejection, feeling gives rise to joy. But this joy or delight is 
not external to feeling. As he said in the Ode, it issues forth from 
the same soul that feels. This delight may be viewed as passion, 
joy, feeling and the like. From this standpoint, we may observe 
that poetry exists, at two different levels. lt is pleasure for the 
reader, and it is passion in the poet during the actdal composition. 
Even the passion or excitement which the poet hasis expressed in 
the poem; and when the reader is infected with it, he tends to 
concentrate on the resulting joy, not so much on the excitemeat that 
leads him to this state of delight. 

This however isa state where the painful is not active. He 
told Southey on 21. 10. 1794, “When a man is unhappy he writes 
damned bad poetry’’. The plersurable emotion arises from the 
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apprehension of the whole, ‘‘of which each rart shall also communi- 
cate for itself a distinct and conscious pleasure" (Lectures 10). The 
pleasure from the whole should be ''eonsisient with a consciousness 
of pleasure from the component parts" (L. 10); and this character- 
istic distinguishes the poem from other species of composition. This 
way of stating it appears also in 1811 when he spoke of ‘‘pleasure 
from the whole, consistent with a conscicusness of pleasurable 
excitement from the component parts” (EC, 2.78). Is this a 
quantitative standard that Coleridge is laying dcwn? 
: As far as poetry Is concerned, “each part shall also communicate 
| for itself a distinct and conscious pleasure ;" “he greatest immediate 
` pleasure from each part should be compatible with the largest sum 
| oÍ pleasure on the whole” (SC 1,164). As he defined it in a clearer 
manner, “À poem is that species of composition, which is opposed 
to works of science by proposing for :ts immediate object 
“pleasure, not truth; and from all other species (having this object in 
. common with it) it is discriminated by proposing to itself such delight 
from the whole, as is compatible with a dissiact gratification from 
each component pari” (BL 2). Hach comp-nent unit of the whole 
must give rise to a certain pleasure; and the pleasure arising from 
these parts should agree with that evoked by the whole. Coleridge 
applied a similar analysis when he spoke of the intellectual, moral, 
| emotional and sense elements in the total feeling of pleasure. On 
6. 2. 1797 he even told John Thelwall: “Your nerves are exquisite 


"— 


electrometers of taste." The physiological system participates in 
the immediate pleasure as much as the mind or the soul. In other 
words, the pleasure felt is felt not by 8 part of the individual but by 
the entire organism. In such an experience eaca part of the organ-. 
ism is involved in its own specific way. Likewise it may be said 
that each part of the poem has a specific contribution to make to. 
| the -final immediacy; and all these are harmonised by the whole. 
| Yet the pleasure communicated by the wholə is not qualitatively 
identical with that evoked by any part or sarts. And since the 
pleasure evoked must be inherent in the composition, there can be no 
part which fails to communicate some specific element of the total 
experience of preasure. Colgridge is thus deducing the pleasure as 
an intrinsic feature of the composition from tre organic unity of the 
poem,' from his concept of organic form. In this light he tells us 
that where pleasure is the immediate object of a poem it refers to “‘the 
two master impulses and movements of man—the gratification of the 
love of variety, and the gratification of the love of uniformity’? 
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(AP 153). The former arises from the component parts, while the 
latter springs from the whole which is an organic form 


This pleasure has no personal interest. ‘‘Beauty is all that 
inspires pleasure without and aloof from and even contrary to 
Interest”. Probably translating Kant’s ‘interessenloses Wohlgefallen’, 
he speaks of the ‘immediate pleasure’. ‘The poet must always aim 
at pleasure as bis specific means’’ (M.C. 320-1). The end is one of 
‘cultivating and predisposing the heart of the- reader’, and it may 
also be one of ‘moralising’ (BL. 2.105). As he observes at one place, 
‘truth itself shall be pleasure’ (BL 2.104). Just as imagination is a 
striving towards depersonalization, so is the pleasure arising from 1t. 
The utilitarian or the selfish interests including the mitigation and 
softening of the passions have no direct or necessary relation to this 
experience. š 


But Pleasure, he admits, is equivocal. The term complacency 
‘expresses the intellectual nature of the enjoyment of the beautiful’, 
but it ‘seems to preclude all emotion’. The word delight ‘conveys a 
comparative degree of pleasurable emotion, and is therefore unfit for 
a general definition, the object of which is to abstract the kind’ (BL 
2.924), Coleridge is therefore aware of the difficulty in finding out 
a suitable name for the value embodied and communicated by a poem ; 
and when he employed the term pleasure, it was only for want of a 
more suitable word. Conseqnently it is an error of interpretation 
to foist on him the theory of a pleasure-calculus. By pleasure he 
does not mean what we normally mean by that word. This becomes 
clearer when we collate his different statements. In 1911 he observed 
that one reads Newton or Locke having as his immediate object not 
pleasure, but “truth which might hereafter enlighten the pursuit 
of pleasure, or something nobler, for which we have not a name, but l 
distinct altogether from what in the ordinary language of common- 
sense can be brought under the name of pleasure, but which was 
expressed in the sacred writings as a peace that pasšeth all under- 
standing, the delight of which could never be known but by experi- 
ence, which, consisting of no difference of parts, but being in itself 
entire, musi be altogether unknown, or fully known’’ (SC 2.75). 
Here he is suggesting an experience like that of mystic ecstasy which 
offers a ‘satisfying imaginative experience’, and which carries with it 
the undeniable character of reality. It is in expressing and suggesting 
such a state and in enabling the reader to have such an experience 
that we have to seek the value of poetry. 
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This state of feeling has something of the character of sympathy. 
A note book entry of June 1801 reads: ‘‘Sympathy the poet alone 
can excite ; any dabbler in stories may excite pity. The more I 
think the more I am convinced that admiration is an essential element 
of poetical delight" (I. 957). Sympathy is that state of feeling 
when we escape from our personal feelings and emotions into these 
of others. It is a state of inducing a sort of unity with the external. 
In order to understand the nature and value of poetry therefore, ''we 
must combine a more than ordinary sympathy with the objects, 
emotions, or incidents contemplated by the poet, consequent on a more 
than ordinary sensibility, with more than ordinary activity of the 
mind in respect of the fancy and the imagination’ (SC 1.164). 
Sympathy, sensations and imagination are all necessary to apprehend 
the value of the poem. 


” 


Coleridge observes that the ‘sense of more than musical delight 
is a gift of the imagination’. That is, the affective-volitional effects 
are the gifts of imagination. They are incidendal to the main ima- 
ginative activity which gives rise to a ‘more than musical delight’. 
It is not a simpledelight emerging from the form alone, but from 
the work as a whole. The delight is organically linked to the imagina- 
tive activity ; and imagination becomes active by stimulating all 
other mental and physical activities. And in order-to apprehend the 
value of the poem we, therefore, need “a more than usual state of 
emotion wiih more than usual order; judgment ever awake and 
steady self-possession, with enthusiasm and feeling profound or 
vehement’ (BL 2.12). Emotion and understanding have to function 
together with enthusiasm ; and there emerges a profound or vehement 
feeling which alone satisfies the whole individual. /There may be a 
moral feeling in this experience, If the moral fecling is present, 
“there will accrue an excellence even t8 tae quality of the pleasures 
themselves" (Lectures, 356). But this is not the specific immediate 
pleasure which poetry ought to evoke. The pleasure Coleridge insists 
upon is a unique harmony of thought and feeling. As he observed 
in a note on Hartley's Observations on Man: ‘‘Ideas may become 
as vivid and distinct, and thé feelings accompanying them as 
vivid, as original impressions. And this may finally make a man 
independent of his senses. One use of poetry’’. The immediate 
pleasure which is the object of poetry ihus turns out to be a pure 
spiritual experience, an experience in which we are emancipated from 
the conditions and limitations imposed on us by the body. 
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This state emerges in and out of the resolution of an inner con- 
flict. It arises from the overcoming of the dark night of the soul. 
Thus he observes: ‘To the idea of life, victory or strife is necessary, 
as virtue consists not simply in the absence of vices, but in the over- 
coming of them. Soitis in beauty” (Lectures, 319). Out of the 
conflict there emerges the richest moment of life, a moment where 
we experience a value. The value emerges as a result of the recon- 
ciliation or balance of the opposites. Coleridge in a letter of 1806 
remarked that ‘‘the source of our pleasure in the fine art’’ is to be 
found ‘‘in the antithetical balance—loving nature of man''. The 
revelation of eternal values is the basic function of the secondary 
imagination. These essentially human values may be designed by 
a few convenient names. But they are apprehended best not by 
the understanding, but by the feeling. A notebook entry of early 
1799 reads: ''Poetry gives most pleasure when only generally and 
not perfectly understood’’. This is because “by deep feeling we 
make our ideas dim" (1804, The friend 1.177). Understanding fails 
in adequately translating into a language the felt content or the felt 
content or the felt background. We are conscious of the value 
communicated and felt ; we can only intuit it. Hence it is observed : 
‘The sense of beauty (not attached to interest, does not act on the 
will) rests gratified in the mere contemplation or intuition, regardiess 
whether it be a fictitious Apollo, or a real Antinous. The mystics 
meant the same when they define beauty as the subjection of matter 
to spirit so as to be transformed into a symbol, in and through which 
the spirit reveals itself; and declare that most beautiful, where the ` 
most obstacles to a full manifestation have been most perfactly over- 
come". (PL 2.289). 
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A DISCOURSE ON THE SELF-CONTRA- 
DICTORY TERMS 


Pror. BIMAL KRISHNA MOTILAL 


One of the important arguments offered by the Nyaya-Vaiéesika, 
Theism to prove their thesis, e.g., “God is," can be put in the fol. 
lowing language; God exists, because to deny His existence is but 
to affirm Him as God. The argument is interesting as it is significant 
from both logical and ontological points of view. The general prin- 
ciple from which it derives its strength is this: we cannot negate a 
nonentity whatsoever, and hence if we negate God significantly we 
are bound to accept His ‘entitative existence.’ To put itin the tech- 
nical language of the Naiyàyika, in all negations that we can speak 
of, the negatum (pratiyogin) cannot be a nonentity (alika). The 
principle contains the germ of an interesting problem of ontology 
which has also been reflected in the old Platonic riddle of nonbeing. 

The above argument, innocent as it looks, unlocks the door-way 
of some great controversies leading to grave consequences. Let us, 
for the present purpose, remove ‘‘God’’ from the subject position of 
the above statement, (as we are reluctant to offend against the theist) 
and replace if with some such words like hare’s horn, winged horse 
etc. Since, as regards the non-existence cf those terms (as entities) 
both the theist and the atheist are unanimous, the latter will, with 
good advantage attack the theist and may well drive him to a tight 
corner. The principle, that negation, if it is not to be nonsensical 
(and it must not be nonsensical on the guarantee of the logic of Jan- 
guage), must have as its negatum an entity and not a fictitious unreal 
——will logically demand the ‘entitative existence of ‘hare’s horn’ or 
‘winged horse’ also. For otherwise Tt would be nonsensical to say 
‘there is no hare’s horn’ and the like. The problem becomes all the 
more entargled as we further replace the subject by some such terms 
like ‘round-square’ ‘gold rock’ and soon, as are generally known as 
self-contradictory expressions. How the Ny&ya-Realist would seek 
to solve these difficulties and avoid the contradictions involved, we 
shall see presently. et us, at the outset, try to understand the 
main problem here clearly from different points of view. 

Some philosophers being hard pressed by the demand of above 
contradictions, may concede to a peculiar but precarious position. 
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They are, however, prepared to acknowledge some form of existence, 
i.e., subsistence of these entities, namely, here's horn, winged horse 
etc. Entities like hare’s born etc. are, they will say, unactualised 
possibles. When we negate them, we do nothing more than deny 
their actuality, and ‘actuality’ according to them, is but a predicable 
attribute like redness or roundness and may be equated to what we 
call “existence.” Thus negation or rather negation of existence to 
hare’s horn etc., is meaningful as they are but entities belonging to 
“world of possibles.’’ 

But if these philosophers are pressed with such questions, e.g., 
“What does your possibility consist in?” no direct and clear cut 
answer perhaps will be forthcoming. If, again, instead of hare’s horn 
etc., such things as ‘round square,’ ‘gold rocky’ hill etc., are imputed 
as the examples, then would they, on the same argument, be thrust 
into that world of possibles? Or, should another weird universe of 
impossibles be conceived to include these things, so as not to violate 
against the usual sense of the word ''possible"? ‘The extremists 
however, would like to give ‘subsistence’ to such self contradictory 
things as round-square, gold rocky hills etc., and wouid not object to 
such over population of their weird universes of possible—‘ possible,’ 
of course, to be understood in a special sense of their own. 

The opponents to the above view, however, will come forward 
with a much sharper weapon in their hand to chop out the weird 
entities like winged horse, ‘hare’s horn,’ ‘round square,’ and a thou- 
sand others which are like-wise advocated on pain of the above 
argument, t.e., in order to make the negation of them or statements 
about them meaningful. This weapon is traditionally named 
"Ockam's razor". Entities should not be multiplied beyond 
necessity. If we can reasonably explain and maintain thereby 
the meaningfulness of the statements like ''hare's horn is not." 
“The author of Waverly was $ poet," and “the round square table 
is pink,’’ we need not postulate such a world of strange entities as 
has been claimed above. Moreover such postulation also offends 


against “that feeling for reality which ought to be preserved even in 


the most abstract studies," (Russel). We, therefore, shall see how 
the above statements can be meaningfully "analysed and explained 
with the least offence. . | 

The well-known theory of Description, which is due to the great 
logician Russell, has been fruitfuily utilised to show how we can 


.meaningfully use ‘seeming names’ without supposing that ‘here be 


entities allegedly named. Thus the statement ‘‘The author of Waverly 
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was & poet” is, on this theory, paraphrased as “something wrote 
Waverly and was a poet, and nothing e.se wrote Waverly." In 
symbols however, (t x) (x wrote Waverly. x was a poet). Fol- 
lowing this principle, it becomes easy to regate meaningfully ficti- 
tious things like Pegasus, the present king of France, the round square 
table etc. What seemed to be ‘names’ purporting to apply to one 
and only one object now on Russellean analvsis turn to be descriptive 
phrases of the form the ‘so-and-so’—t.e., the thing that Pegasizes, 
the thing that is round and square and also a table etc. Moreover, 
what is the grammatical subject. of our 2revious statement, 1s not 
founc to be its logical subject in Russelleen translation where the 
subject position is occupied by what is <nown as ‘bound variables,’ 
‘variables of quantification,’ e.g., words like “something,” “nothing, 
"everything." Thus it is evident that in negating ibe so-called 
existence to and in affirming or denying any other predicate of these 
fictitious things, we need no more presuppose, to maintain the mean- 
ingfulness of our statements, any such entity in any form whose 
existence is in question. ‘The burden of objective reference is thrown 
upon the shoulder of bound variables lize “‘something’’ ete. They 
do not purport to be names at all, bul refer to entities generally. 


Russell’s theory of Description or better, the theory of singular 
description, directly applies to the singular :erms or ‘names,’ and also, 
with a little ingenuity, to such proper names as Pegasus, Cerberus etc, 


Modern logicians like Quine etc., however, are inclined to take 
the further step to eliminate ‘names’ altogether from logical sentences, 
and push them into the domain of description taking recourse to 
trivial analysis of such “names”. Followirg the principle of analysis 
contained in the above argument statements about the non-existence 
of the so called self-contradictory terms can also be translated into 
logical language-containing variables, sŠ as to eliminate the alleged 
contradiction. ‘‘Round square is not’’ icr example, may be para- 
phrased ase “each think that is round, is not square". ''Hare's 
horn is not” may be written as “each thing that is horn does not 
belong to hare". To use symbols of variables, (x) (x is round >x is 
not square) also (x) (x is horn 2x does not belong to hare). To use 
existantial quantifier by simple reduction we may have (Hx) (x is 
round. x is square). This analytic study bears a striking similarity 
with the Naiyayika’s interpretation of the negation of socalled self- 
contradictory, though his approach to the problem is surely original. 
This will concern us in the remaining paragraphs. 
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The problem before the Indian logicians is not simply to interpret 
reasonably the above sentences, but also io give a satisfactory analysis 
of the cognitions (pratyaya) which take notice of the non-existence 
or absence of such self-contradictory object. A class of logicians, 
(probably the Buddhists), however, advocates that asat or fictitious 
objects do appear in certain modes of cognition and thus tackles the 
above problem in a different manner. The Naiyàyika on the other 
hand, would never concede to such a position. He rather holds that 
even erroneous cognitions do not reveal any object which is totally 
fictitious, but are contained in wrong attributions of the adjectives. 
Moreover, according to him, both the negatum (pratiyogin) and the 
locus of negation (adhikarana) are, as we have already noted at the ` 
outset, real objects. Thus ordinarily he cannot significantly negate 
such things as, hare’s horn or round square. | 

How then, to reject the claim of such terms to entitative 
existence? The prima-facie answer to such question may be easily 
put thus: Because they are nowhere found as such. But ihe 
Naiyayika cannot demolish tbe world of such strange entities simply on 
the ground that they are not felt or cognised, or percieved any where. 
Because he himself accepts many imperceptible entities like atoms - 
ete. Even his theistic position would be at stake under such circum- 
stances. Hence the opponent may drive him to the theory that 
non-existence of an object is established jointly on two grounds, 
e.g. (i) non-perception of it, and (i) its being amenable to percep- 
tion which is technically known as Yogyaté. Yogyatā has got to be 
defined as the collocation of all the required causal conditions leading 
to the perception or cognition of an object minus the object itself 
- in question along with any other thing concommittant with it. But 
the Nalyayika, however, cannot concede to the view that things like 
hare’s horn, winged horse are yogya i.e. possible or amenable to 
perception or cognition. S%me however, may suggest that we may 
mistake in insufficient light, the long ears of a hare standing erect 
for its horns and we may visit in our dreamland a wiaged horse and 
on these evidences hare’s horn may be held as yogya i.e. amenable 
to perception. Thus they will take to the easy way of rejecting 
**entityhood'' of these objects on the ground that they are not perceived 
though amenable to perception i.e, yogya. But the Naiyayika will 
reject the suggestion outright, since if is self destructive in purpose 
and also lends support, by implication, to the opponent’s view that 
errors reveal fictitions objects. If these objects are held as yogya i.e. 
perceptible in error as stated above, then on no amount of argument 


K 
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they can be shown to be fictitious or non-existent, according to the 
Naiyayika. Moreover, the supposed argument based on the non- 
perception of them will also fall flat. If it is said, on the other hand, 
that they are not actually perceived in any case, then we are bound, 
in fairness of the situation, to give up the idea that they are Yogya. 

Thus the Naiyüyika chooses to hold such terms e.g. bare's horn, 
ete., as impossible fictions just in the sense we take ‘round square’, 
‘circular traingle’ as impossible. Jusi asa round thing cannot by 
definition be square, a hare also by definition, cannot grow horn, and 
a horse cannot be winged. If however, the long, erect ears of the 
hare are mistaken as horns under any condition of error, then of 
course the erring person, who knows also what hare means will never 
identify the seeming animal with a hare. If animal resembling a 
hare in every respect is found to grow horns in addition at any 
time, then if wil make a new species of animal, and not hare. 
Thus on Naiyàyika's view both the objects, hare's horn and round 
square sail in the same boat. 

Now the Naiyàyika is asked to explain the statement ''Hare's 
horn is not”. First, he says that here the subject of negation, i.e. 
the negatum is not at all the hare’s horn. What is negated here. is 
-simply the horn, and the locus of such negation is hare. Or, from 
the other view point the occurrence in hare (i.e. saéavrttitva) is 
being negated the locus of such negation being horn. In plain 
-language, 'hare's born is not’ is io be read on this view as “horn 
does noi occur in hare". Thus “round square is not" is to be. read 
as “round thing is not'square'" which in quantificational language is 
stated as “each thing that is round is not square’’. 

Another way oí meeting the problem has been suggested by an 
indigenous theorist who is generally known as Sondada or Sondala. 
He tries to show that the negation of a self-contradictory term as an 
entity is actually felt to occur in any of “its loci. When an entity 
say pot, is negated potness resident in pot is ordinarily held to be the 
limiting property (aeaechedaka) of the relational abstract—counter- 
positivity or negatumhood (pratiyogita) tagged-to-the-negutam entity 
pot. This is shortly spoken as the negation of pot limited or qualified 
by potness. Sondala holds that an object limited or qualified by a 
property actually nonresident in it may also be negated, and such 
negation wiil occur everywhere, because nowhere we can realise such 
a self contradictory object—an object, (say pot or horn) qualified by a 
a nonresident property (say colness or occurrence in hare). . Thus 
Sondala recognises such statements like ‘hare’s horn is absent in 


` 
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cow’, ‘pot qualified by cotness is absent in hill’, “the cupola in 
Berkeley College is not round square’ as valid and meaningful. 
As according to him negation of one entity a8-qualified-by-a.nan- 
resident: property is real and universally present (kavalànvayin). So 
negation of horn as limited by a property e.g. relatedness to hare 
may be experienced in any locus like cow ete., just as pot-limited-by- 
cotness is known to be absent in hill or in any other locus. 

Gange$a, the highest authority on Navya-Nyàya, rejects the 
view of Sondala on the ground that property that is non-resident in 
the counterpositive entity, cannot limit the counterpositivity-tagged 
to-it. To explain: cognition of negation of any entity is 3y 
necessity a visista-vaisistyavagahi type of cognition f.e. a cognition 
where a qualified entity is also cognised to qualify another. Such 
type of cognition is said to be necessarily conditioned by a prior 
cognition with the first adjective, i.e. the adjective of the mein 
adjective in the resulting cognition, as the chief qualifier or praküra. 
Thus the cognition of the negation of pot while revealing the pot- 
qualified-by-a-property potness as the counterpositive or pratiyogin 
reveals also the property potness as the limitor or @vacchedaka of the 
relational abstract, counterpositivity. Besides this, a property cmn- 
not be revealed independently or in any other way as the limitor of 
the said abstract. It would be a strained distortion of the fact if 
we claim that the cognition of the negation of pot may also reveal 
as the counter-positive the pot qualified by a non-resident property 
cotness. But if for any perverse reason it is claimed that, in error 
at least, that such strangely qualified entities are revealed as tne 
counterpositive and that we do experience absence of hare’s horn in 
cow, then Gangeéa will turn his back and allow Sondala to hold that 
absence of such objects is resident everywhere. 

The Naiyayika however is constrained to admit such negation 
where the counterpositivityeis limited by a ‘non-compatible’ relation 
(vyadbikarana-sambandhavacchinna-pratiyogitakivabha) as “real”. 
Just as, ‘pot’ that is conjoined to (samyukta) the ground, does mot 
inhere there and so we can say that the ground is the locus of tne 
absence of pot through the relation of inherence, so also seeing that 
colour though inhering in substances, occurs nowhere through the 
relation of conjunction or samyoga (which may be called, according'y, 
a relation ‘non-compatible’ with colour), we can also submit that 
negation or absence of colour through conjunction is a real and 
universally present (kevalànvayin). But this opens a different issne 
altogether. To sum up our speculations about Naiyüyika's inter- 
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pretation of self-contradictory terms, we may submit the following: 
First, that they as such refer to any entity is unanimously rejected. 
Secondly, so far as the negation of such terms (e g. self-contradictory 
compounds) are concerned, Sondala claims that in such negations, 
one component of the said compound is held as negatum, while the 
other component is revealed as the limitor of the negatunihood-tagged- 


-to-ihe negatum. But Gangeéa explains that here one of the compo- 


nents holds actually the position of negatum, while the other oecupies 
the position of the locus of negation in question. Thus from what 
has been said itis evident that in the analysis of such terms; the 
Naiyáyika largely anticipates, in their owr way of course, what 
a husselean would try to show with the help of: the theory of 


Description. 
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(A) THE PROBLEM OF ANTARCTICA. 


In submitting the Antarctic Treaty for ratification to the U.S. 
Senate on February 15, 1960, President Eisenhower said: “This is 
a unique and historic treaty. It provides that a large part of the 
wOorld....will be used for peaceful purposes only....an inspiring 
example of what can be accomplished by international cooperation in 
the field of science and in the pursuit of peace." What has made 
this treaty “unique” and ‘‘historic’’ is the suspension, if not the 
surrender, of territorial sovereignty—a matter which has been a bone 
of contention among the States claiming same slices of territory in 
the Antarctic. The ''seramble for Antarctica’ ' has now given way 
to the official recognition that “itis in the interest of all mankind 
that Antarctica shall continue for ever to be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes and shall not become the scene?! or object of inter- 
national discord.” 2 


What is the ‘‘discord’’ thal is being referred to here? 
I 


It will be appropriate to recall the various claims and counter- 
claims resulting in disputes between Britain on the ‘one hand, and 
Argentina and Chile on the other, regarding sovereignty over Antarc- 
tica. In particular, differences had existed between Britain and 
Argentina since 1925 concerning sovereignty over certain parts of 
Antarctica? which, according to the British version,* belogged to the 
U.K. “under prior, long-standing and well-established legal titles, 
dating from, at latest, the period 1775-1843." Britain's ‘‘open 
assumption, and long-standing and peaceful'exercise of sovereignty 

1 The Washington Post Editorial, “Antarctic Claims,'' January 2, 1947. 

3 Text of the Treaty (Preamble): Official Documents, American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, April 1960, 

These include territories in the Falkland Islands Dependencies, and in particular, 
south Sandwich Islands, south Georgia, the south ‘Orkneys, south Shetlands, Graham Land 
and Coats Land. 

I.G.J. pleadings, oral arguments, Dccuments— Antarctica Cases, p. 8, 
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over the territories concerned'' was challenged by AY gentina by her 
own clilms of titles to these territories since 1925. 


The origin of British titles can be traced .to the historic dis- 


, coveries and acts of annexation by British nationals in the period 


* 
$ 


|. 


1775-1848. (But ib is now an accepted principle of InternationaL/la w 
that mere discovery cannot in any case create a title to territory) 
There must be an actual administration on the spot followed by a 
continuous display of sovereignty, That requirement was fulfilled by 
~~ the display of British sovereignty in or in. regard to tlie Falkland 
Islands Dependencies in the period 1843 to 1908 through Royal Letters 
Patent issued on June 23, 1843, making provision for a Government, 
the appointment of a Governor and by numerous laws passed by the 
Falkland Isiands Government during the period 1843 to 1908. This 
was followed by another period of active legislative sovereignty from 
1908 to 1938 regarding local administration, whale fishing, etc. In 
fact, the British claims were recognized by Norway, Argentina and 
Chile after the issue of Letters Patent of J uly 21, 1908. Since 1925 
the Argentine Government merely attempted by diplomatic moves to 
cast doubt upon the existing British title. 


On its part, the Chilean Government made no protests or reser- - 
vations in regard to the issue of the British Letters Patent of 1908, 
or those of 1917 or in respect of the frequent and public display of 
sovereignty by Britain in and with regard io the Dependencies. Chile 
announced her pretensions to the South Shet'andg and Graham Land 
by a Presidential decree on November 6, 1940, backed by her subse- 
quent physical encroachments on the British territories of the South 
Shetlands and Graham Land. 


All the above acts on the part of Argentina and Chile were 
interpreted by the British Government as constituting ‘ʻa policy of 


)» 6 


usurpation. - 
e 


Minor disputes frequently arose among the interested parties. 
There was a diplomatic dispute between the U.S.A. and Britain over 
the alleged “U.K. activities at its station at Marguerite Bay and the 
plans of the Ronne Antarctic Research Exredition to sail from the 
U.S. and occupy on ihe same island, a station left in 1941 by the 
departing U.S. Antarctic Service Expedition. [By 1939 there were 
eight directly interested pariies— Britain, she U.S. A. ., Norway, New- 
zealand, Australia, Argentina, Chile and France.) It is true that 


5 Ibid, paragraph 29, p. 27. 
6 Ibid, p. 82 and p. 69. 
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before 1939 the Soviet Union had never advanced claims to any parti- 
cular slice of Antarctica. As early as 1819 Czar Alexander I seni an 
Antarctic expedition under Captain Thaddeus Von Bellingshausen. 
It was a purely exploratory expeditinn which succeeded in discovering 
land south of the Antarctic Circle (Peter I and Alexander I Islands). 
Perhaps it is this discovery which, in the Soviet version, entitled it 
to observe in a note to the Government of Norway on January 27, 
1939 regarding the Order-in-Council of May, 1931,—which incor- 
porated Dronning Maud Land under Norwegian sovereignty—that 
the Soviet Government “would reserve its opinion as to the national 
status of territories discovered by Russian citizens’ The Soviet 
Government kept alive its interest in Antarctica by sending periodical 
whaling ‘expeditions. The whole Soviet claim.to rightsin-Antarctica 
is based primarily on discovery.’ But, as noted before, mere dis- 
covery does nof. create litle lo land. It must be followed by effective 
occupation and by a continuous display of sovereignty. The major 
part of Antarctica is incapable of settlement because of severe climatic 
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conditions. Hence a substitutive principle—that Pind] ought 
to attach to littoral States according (o the principle of “region of 
aitraction’” (sector theory)—was suggested and applied, _ particularly. 
in the North Polar regions. For instance, the Paris Conference of 
1920 recognized the sovereignty of Norway over Spitzbergen Island 
as it lay within the region of attraction of that country, in spite of the 
fact that it was explored by English and Dutch ‘pioneers in the 17 h 
century. Canada claims ‘sovereignty ‘over all land between that 
country and the North Pole. The Soviet Government took steps to 
secure its control over contiguous Polar regions. 

It is necessary now to enquire how far the sector theory (geogra- 
phical contiguity) can be sustained in Antarctica. This has to be 
related to the bigger question of the title to territory by occupaticn. 

The jurisprudence of Igternational Tribunals as built up through 
the awards and judgements in important cases can throw a flood of 
light on the conflicting territorial claims in Antarctica. “The relevant 
cases are :— 

The Island of Palmas (1928) ° 

Clipperton Island (1931)? ° 

Legal Status of Eastern Greenland (1933)!* 

Minquiers and Ecrehos (1953)! 

7 American Journal of International Law (1986), pp. 611-626. 


§ Tribunal of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 1928, Hague Court Reports ecpona 
series), pp. 831, 
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From a careful review of the above cases regarding title to 
territory, several principles may be laid down about a valid title— 

v (a) mere discovery or geographical contiguity cannot and does 
not constitute a title to territory ; 

v (b) discovery must be accompanied by an actual administration 
on the spot ; 

v (c) there ius be a continuous display of sovereignty. Argen- 
tina and Chile regard themselves as successors to the original Spanish 
title to Antarctica. But, in the British view, any early Spanish 
titles were negatived by long continued British display and exercise 
of sovereignty. The argument of geographical contiguity put forward 
by Argentina is negatived by the judgement in the Island of Palmas 
case. In fact, the above cases conclusively show thet in case of a of a 
dispute with regard to title, the primary test should be the actual 
exercise of sovereignty. "The observation" of Judge Huber’ in the 
Island of Palmas case are appropriate— | 

“it is impossible to show the existence of a rule of positive 

` international law to the effect that islands... ........ should belong to a 

state from the mere fact that its territory forms the terra ferma 
(nearest continent or island of considerable size)...... The principle of 
contiguity...... as & rule establishing ipso jure the presumption of 
sovereignty in favour of a particular state would be in conflict with 
what has been said as to territorial sovereignty............ (over) a region,- 
and the duty to display therein the activities of a state. Nor is this 
principle of contiguity admissible as a legal method of deciding 
questions of territorial sovereignty, for it............ would.........lead to 
arbitrary results", 

Judge Huber again observed :- 

“The titie of contiguity, understood as a basis of territorial 
sovereignty, has no foundation in international law.” 

It will be also appropriate to refey to the pronouncement of the 
I.O.J. in the case of the Minquiers and the Ecrehos.*® 

‘What is of decisive importance in the opinion of the Court is 
not indirect presumptions deduced from events in the Middle Ages, 
but the evidence which relates directly to the possession of the........; 


groups." — š CRCU 4€0 


? 2 Reports of International Arbitral Awards 1105. For the text of the arbitrator's 
decision end comment thereon, see American Journal of International Lew Vol, 26 
(1982) and Vol. 27 (1933), 
18 DP.O.I.J., Series A/B 53. 
il 104. Reports, 1953, 47. 
J2 See Report in American Journal of International Law, Vol.22 (1928), P, 898, 
13 TI,OJ. Reposts 1958, P.57. 
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All these legal arguments figured prominently in May 1955 
when the Agent for the. K. Government submitted an application 
to the I.C.J. instituting proceedings against the Republics of Argen- .. 7 
tina and Chile.14// The Government of the U. K. wanted the I.CA. 
to declare (1) that the U. K. possessed valid and subsisting titles to 
the sovereignty over all territories comprised in the Falkland Islands ` 
Dependencies, and in particular South Sandwich Islands, South 
Georgia, the South Orkneys, South Shetlands, Graham Land and 
Coats Land; (2) that the pretensions of the Republic of Argentina 
to these territories and her encroachments and pretended acis of 
sovereignty in or relative to any of these territories were, under 
international law, iilegal and invalid; (3) that the Republic of 
Argentina was bound to respect the U.K’s sovereignty over all these 
territories, and must withdraw all her personnel and equipment if 
called on by the U.K.!5 In identical terms ihe I.C.J. was asked to 
declare in favour of the U.K. against the Republic of Chile with 
regard to the South Shetlands and Graham Land.*® 


The Governments of Argentina and Chile, however, refused to 
accept the jurisdiction of the I.C.J. for the purposes of the case, and \ 
still more on ‘‘fundamental principle’ in accordance with which 
territorial sovereignty cannot be submitted for discussion or be put in 
issue." The I.C.J., therefore, removed the case from the list of 
cases. The matter ended there. 


The Agent of the U.K. Government in his letter to Registrar of 
the I.C.J. dated August 31, 1955 did not question the technical 
right of the Argentine and Chilean Governments to refuse to ‘consent 
to a reference to the International Court but mentioned cases when 
questions of territorial sovereignty were actually decided "wa 
national Tribunals. ‘‘It is therefore impossible to regard the [present 
dispute (which, equally, is essentially of a juridical nature) as not being 
suitable for settlement by ejudicial means or, as inappropriate for 
reference to the International Court.’’” The Agent of tbe U. K. 
Government also observed’? “The United Kingdom Government 
feels bound to observe that the action of these two Governments in 
continuing their encroachments in British Antarctica, while at the 
same time persistently rejecting every proposal for a settlement, and 


M LC. pleadings, oral argumer ts, Documents, Antarctica cases (U.K, v Argentina; U.K, 


v Chile.) ; orders of March 16, 1956. - 
16 Ibid, pages 8 ard 46. 
16 — ,, pages 48 and 76, 13 
Y Ibid, pp. 99-100 i z 
18 — ,, para, 8, p. 98 eu X 
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for the determination of the questions of title involved, is difficult to 
reconcile with the leiter,Jand the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations by which all the Governments concerned are bound.’ 


II 


The years immediately following the Second World War saw some 
American initiative for the purpose of securing an agreement among 
the interested states for some sort of an :nternational contro] over 
Antarctica. In the course of negotiations with interested states several 
ee 
plans came to be examined but in every case tae tradition of territorial 
sovereignty stood in the way of a new understanding. There were in 
fact, two broad plans-first, a multiple condominium, and the second, 
a trusteeship. The idea of a condominium was favoured by the 
British Government. It was suggested that the eight states" 
primarily interested in Antarctica would trensfer their claims and 
rights to a governing commission, with powers over defence, 
administrative and legal matters. The idea was to demilitarise 
Antarctica, organise an international plan of explanation and scientific 
research, and maintain complete cooperation with the UN. Both 
Argentina and Chile rejected the plan, taking their stand on grounds 
of national sovereignty. Chile, hewever, made her own counter- 
. proposal through the Escudero plan which failed to attract much 
attention, ^ The Government of Chile pointed out the existence of 
an American Antarctic which lay within the security zone established 
by the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 1947 so that 
any proposal for internationalisation would go against the letter and . 
spirit of that treaty. ^^ 

The trusteeship plan was simple. It was suggested that there 
should be a commission consisting of the representatives of the eight 
interested States-to act as the administering authority of the trast 
territory. The British reaction to the play was definitely unfavourable. 
Britain wanted the projected arrangement to b2 confined to four States 
only, that is, the U.K., the U.S.A., Argentine and Chile. Moreover, 
Britain has always been concerned about the strategic importance of 
particular islands in the Drake Channel area?! and she was not prepared 
io place these islands under such a commission. On the other hand,. 
Chile's fundamental objection to any form of internationalisation did 
not encourage further discussion on the trusteeship-plan. 

19 The U.K., U.S.A., Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, Newzealand and Norway. 


20 Hayton: ii Polar Probleme and International Law” A.J I.L., 1958. 
21 Hunter Christie, The Antarctic Problem (London pp. 751-758. 1951, pp. 292-299.) 
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In January 1956 the Newzeal and Prime Minister Mr. Walter 

. Nash suggested a U. N. Trusteeship over Antarctica. The idea was to 

convert Aniarctica to a world territory under the control of the U.N. 

It was proposed to have trusteeship arrangement under the U.N, as 
foreseen under Articles 75, 76, 77 and 79 of the Charter. 


One basic difficulty was posed by Article 76 (b) of the Charter. 
Under this article a basic objective of the trusteeship system is ‘‘to 
promote tbe political, economie, social and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories," but there are no indigenous 
peoples in Antarctica. What, then, were expected to be the functions 
of the U.N. in Antarctica? These were expected to be four :—first, to 
grant licenses to prospectors seeking to ascertain the existence of its 
ug wealth ; second, to regulate the exploitation of its natural 
esources ; third, the free deve'opment of science in Antarctica ; 
ourtb, to ensure that thé are» should not be used for military 


erposes. 
The U.K. Government however, was not enthusiastic over the 
oneal for a U.N. trusteeship. In reply to a question, the British 


Minister of State for Foreign Affairs said in the House of Commons :?? 
“My hon. Friend is now asking me*to put the territory under the 
U.N. {There is no provision in the U.N. Charter for accepting the 
 soxereignty of this or any other part of the world." D 
Is this view legally correct ? . 

A distinction must be made between de jure and de facto sovereigniy. 
It is true that the Charter does not authorize the U.N. to assume legal 
sovereignty. But the point raised here is whether the U.N. might be . 
deemed to possess sufficient capacity to undertake the administration of 
Antarctica, to exercise jurisdiction and control, regardless of the 
question where ultimate title to tbe territory might lie. As a matter. 
of fact, the Charter as well as the practice of U.N. indicates that the 
U.N. has the power to undertake duties of a Governmental character. 


Firstly, there are two outstanding examples of the U.N . adminis- 

tration of territories other than trust territories. In 1947 and 1948 the 

° General Assembly laid down by a series of resolutions that the city of 
Jerusalem should be placed under a special international regime under 
effective U.N. control. Article I of the Draft statute establishing the 
mternational regime for Jerusalem expresssly constituted the city as 
“a corpus separatum under the administration of the United Nations." 


~ 


2 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Oral Answers ane 
« 3esticns, February 18, 1958 Vol. 582, columna 1033-1081. 
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The Governor of the city, who was entrusted “on behalf of the United 
Nations” with full executive power, was to be appointed by and be 
responsible to the Trusteeship Council. I; is true that there was no 
clear disposition of territory in favour of the U.N. But it was clear 
that the U.N. or its representative, the Governor, was intended under 
the Statute to exercise a type of jurisdiction which would amount to 
de facto sovereignty. The Governor, for instance, was given speci- 
ficallv the power to conduct the external affairs of the city and to 
conclude treaties on its behalf. 

Reference may also be made to the provisions of the Permanent 
Statute (which, however, never came into force) regarding the Free 
City of Trieste. Art. 2 of the Permanent Statute provided as follows :: 
‘I'he Integrity and independence of the Free Territory shall be 
assumed by the Security Council of the United Nations. This res- 
ponsibility implies that the Council shall (a) ensure the observance of 
the present Statute and in particular the protection of the basic human 
rigbis of the inhabitants ; (b) ensure the maintenance of publie order 
and security in the Free Territory." Art. 19 of the Statute also 
recognized the right of the Security Courcil to disallow legislation 
which, in its view, was in contradiction to the Statute. For all 
practical purposes, therefore, the siznatories of tbe Treaty. 
with Italy recognized the capacity of the U.N. to administer 
territory. 

Secondly, Articles 81 of the Charter clearly provides that the 
authority administering a trust territory “may be one or more states 
or the Organization itself.” This clearly indicates that the U.N. 
was intended to possess sufficient personality to exercise jurisdiction 
and control i.e. de facto sovereignty over territory. There is no 
point in law in making a distinction between the capacity of the 
U.N. to administer a trust territory ang its capacity to administer 
Antarctica. 

Thirdly, two other facts should also be noted. The Internationa! 
Court of Justice in its advisory opinion on Reparations for Injuries 
has recognized that the U.N. possesses a degree of international person- 
ality for which no clear provision exists in the Charter. Also the 
Head Quarters Agreement between the U.N. and the U.S A. serves 
in a restricted sense, as evidence of the capacity of the U.N. to exercise 
jurisdiction and control over territory. 

On the whole, therefore, the British Minister’s view on the legal 
capacity of the U.N. is not accurate. 


í a 
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It was quite clear that any plan for Antarctica was to fulfil at least two 

conditions to satisfy all claimant States, particularly the U.K., 

Argentina and Chile. Firstly, there should be freezing of all rights and 

claims to territorial sovereignty in the Antarctic. Secondly, there 

should be non-militarisation coupled with an effective inspection system. 

Even then there were formidable difficulties—arising mainly from 

three specific problems ; the provision for an international administra- 

tive body, the provision for de-militarisation with the corollaries of 

Inspection and control, and the wide divergence of view on the 

zone of application for the proposed treaty. In spite ‘of these 

difficulties, the’ 12-nation Antarctic Conference met at Washington 
on October 15, 1959, almost ten months after the International 

Geophysica] Year was over. After six weeks of intensive study, 

discussion and negotiation, the Treaty was signed in Washington 

on December 1, 1959. 

The main points of the Treaty : 

1. The Treaty will remain in forée for thirty years for the present. 

2. Antarctica shall be used for peaceful purposes only and all 
measures of a military nature, including nuclear explosions, are 
prohibited. 

3. The observers designated by the contracting parties will supervise 
and inspect the activity of all stations and all sefentific expeditions 
in the area south of 60?South Latitude where the provisions of 
the Treaty shall apply. Article VII (4) provides for aerial inspec- 
tion at any time by any Contracting Parties having the right to 
designate observers.?? a 

4. Any dispute about the interpretation or application of the Treaty 
shall be resolved by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement ; but failure to reach agreement 
on reference to the I.C@. shall not absolve parties to the dispute 
from the responsibility of continuing to seek to resolve it by any of 
the various peaceful means mentioned above. (Article XT.) 

The main functions of the Contracting Parties will be— I 

(a) to exchange information regarding plans for scientific 

programmes in Antarctica to permit maximum economy and efficiency 
of operations ; 


23 This provision for ground a~d air inspection is the result of the U.S. insistence at the 
conference and is perhaps intended to prove to the Soviet Union that an effective system 
can be devised for other areas of the world without appearing to the Soviet Union to be 


8 spying system. 
4—2039P—1T 
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(b) to exchange scientific personnel in Antarctica between 
expeditions and stations ; 

-(c) to exchange and make freely available scientific observations 
and results from Antarctica. ; 

An outstanding merit of the Treaty is that for the first time a vast ` 
area of the world—a scene of many disputes, claims and counter-claims 
—has been brought under an arrangement to ensure a peaceful pursuit 
of research and scientific investigation. The banishment of politics 
from this area marks a great advance in international relations, 
“There shal] be prohibited, inter alia, any measures of a military 
nature......... ” Art. 1(1) 

It is true that the Treaty is the result of an initiative outside the 
United Nations. Butthe U.N. itself, it mast be noted, was not 
inattentive or blind to the problems of Antarctica. In February, 1956 
the Government of India formally proposed the inclusion of “The 
Question of Antarctica’’ as an item on the agenda of the Eleventh 
General Assembly of the U.N.% India wanted to secure an inter- 
national agreement under the auspices of the U.N. for the development 
of resources of Antarctic for peaceful purposes, for non-militarisation of 
the area, the banning of nuclear experiments in Antarctica and the 
settlement of all future disputes by the I.C.J. The lack of sufficient 
response from the U.S.A. and Britain and the a»tive opposition of Chile 
and Argentina compellel India to withdraw the proposal. India, 
however continued to keep her interest alive by pressing for the inclu- 
sion of the Antarctic question in the agenda of ihe General Assembly 
in successive, years. The matter was dropped :n U.N. circles as the 
prospecs of the 12-nation conference seemed favourable. 

It must not be supposed that the U.N. will have nothing to do 
with the Treaty. Firstly, the Treaty shall have to be registered with 
the U.N. Secretariat under Article 102 (1) of the Charter. Secondly, 
Article ITI (2) of the Treaty lays down ethat in order to promote 
international co-operation in ‘scientific investigation in Antarctica 
“every encouragement shall be given to the establishment of co-opera- 
tive working felations with those specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations and other international organizations having a scientific or 
technical interest in Antarctica.“ Apart from this specific provision, 


A UN. Document No A/3118, February 21,1956 Provisional Agenda It ; 
by India : “The question of Antarctica”, U.N. Genera! assembly XT (1956). dise 


* The agencies and organizations referred to here are obviously t Int i i 
Whaling Commission, the World Meteorological Organisation, SOAR. ete. Ta fact, 
the achievement of the International Geophysica! Yeer has heen remarkable See 
Walter Sullivan “The International Geophysical Year", International Conciliation 
No. 531, January 1959, pp. 284-294. ' 
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the preamble of the Treaty recognizes ‘‘that it is in the interest of all 
mankind that Antarctica shall continue for ever to be used exclusively 
for peaceful purposes and shall not become the scene or obje eaceful purposes and sha nat become the scene or object of 
international discord.'"- The Contracting Parties record their Gonvic- 
tion that * that “a treaty ensuring the use of Antarctica for peaceful purposes 
only and the continuance of international harmony in Antarctica will 
further the purposes and principles embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations.” Action is required to be consistent with the 
Charter. It is true that there is no clear provision for keeping the 
Security Council “fully informed’’ of peace and security maintenance | 
activities as required by Article 54 of the Charter. But the Treaty 
itself meets, technically at least, all criteria for a “regional arrange- 
ment’? under Article 52, Chapter VIII, of the Charter. 


Iv 


There are two particular aspects of the Treaty in which every student 
of International_law will be interested—one is the principle of Unani- 
mity and the other is the principle of national or territorial sovereignty. 


It appears that there is a definite revival of the principle of unanimity 


in the Treaty in that under Article IX (4) the Treaty requires unani- 
mous ratification. Any modification or amendment will also require 
“unanimous agreement of the Contracting Parties’’ under Article XII 
(1a). 


Decisions or recommendations of the consultative group also call for 
unanimous agreement, A rudimentary administrative machinery for 
the handling of Antarctic matters is found in the provision for perio- 
dic meetings. These meetings are intended to formulate and consider 
and recommend to their Governments “measures in furtherance of 
the principles and objectives of the Treaty ’’...... (Art. IX, para. D. 
But the vital decision-making formula is found in Article IX, para. 4. 
‘‘Measures’’ recommended by the meetings “shall become effective 
when approved by all the Contracting Parties......... entidled to parti- 
cipate in the meetings held to consider those measures....... .. This 
unanimity- stipulation obviously grants a ‘veto’ to every original 
signatory party. Again, no dispute can be takén to the I.C.J. without 
“the consent, in each case, of all parties to the dispute" (Art. XI, 
para. 2). In fact, this provision substantially affects the jurisdiction 
of the I.C.J. under Article 86, para. 2, of the Statute and any signatory 
State can now avoid that Statute provision on the strength of the 
Antarctic Treaty. By this revival of the unanimity principle the 
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Treaty seeks to reaffirm the positivist stand in International law. 
In fact, it is a substantial problem of Internaticnal legislation whether 
a rule adopted by a majority of states could even become a law for 
minority. As Dr. Schwarzenberger has aptly observed: “The real 
testera of democracy in domesiic and international affairs is the 
willingness of minorities to abide by majoriiy decisions with which 
they disagree. Such an attitude presupposes an acknowledgement 
that the maintenance of internal or international accord is of greater 
importance than the chance of having one’s own way at the piice of 
destroying the democratic structure. Minorties are likely to take 
such a view if they share with the majority tae belief in the existence 
of a community which all concerned regard gs the overriding consi- 
deration.’’ There might however be a 3radual tendency for the 
majority view-point to prevail in the course of time and operate as 
a universal Jaw for all states. ^" 

It may also be noted that the probiem of national sovereignty 
also presents itself in an acute form in the Treaty. No particular 
signatory state bas renounced or transferred its sovereign rights to the 
U.N. or to any international organization. The solid achievement 
of the Treaty is confined to the “‘freezinz’’ of the legal status quo. 
Article IV(D lays down : 

"Nothing contained in the present Treaty shall be interpreted as: 

(a) a renunciation by any Contraciing Party of previously 
asserted rights of or claims to territorial sovereignty in 
Antarctica ; 

(b) a renunciation or diminution by any Contracting Party of 
any basis of claim io territoris] sovereignty in Antarctica 
which it may have whether as a result of its activities or 
those of its nationals in Antarctica, or otherwise ; 

(c) prejudicing the position of any Contracting Party as regards 
its recognition or non-recognition of any other state’s right 
of or claim or basis of claim to territorial sovereignty in 
Antarctica.’? Here there is no limitation on the sovereign 
rights of the claimants, no effective check to the claims 
and counter-claims of title to the same area, no guarantee 
that disputes will not recur on the question of territorial 
titles over Antarctica. Only the status quo concept is carried 
to its logical conclusion. Articls IV, para. 2, states: 

2 “Sovereignty, Ideology and Reality." Year Book of World Affairs, 1950, page 21. 

26 See fifth Report on the Law of Treaties by Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice, presented to 
the International Law Commission at its twelfth session (A/CN./4/180), article 16 and 
conment thereto. 
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“No acts or activities taking place while the present Treaty is 
in force shall constitute a basis for asserting, supporting or 
denying a claim to territorial sovereignty in-4Artarctica or 
create any rights of sovereignty in Antarctica. No new 
claim or enlargement of au existing claim.........shall be 
asserted while the present Treaty is in force.”’ 


It is doubtful whether this Treaty will minimise the friction 
among the claimants in Antarctica. As Robert D. Hayton has pointed 
out: * “Although men of good will, including the framers of the 
new Antarctic seltlement, may entertain hopes for the disappearance 
of concern over claims, the intense feeling in some nations, parti- 
cularly Chile and Argentina, will not permit Governments to slight 
the territorial issue. Should reappraisal of the South Polar Zone’s 
strategic position elevate if to importance or should some very rare 
and important raw material be discovered there in commercial quan- 
tities—immediately there will be renewed nationalistic pressures upon 
the leadership of all states to acquirerights in the newly ‘valuable’ 
region." It is this which justifies a U.N. Trusteeship for An- 
tarctica.?" 


V 


At the Washington Conference the representative of the U.K., 
Sir Esler Dening, explained that “the Treaty is, in fact, to be almost 
entirely a self-denying ordinance on the part of the signatories, who 
will derive from it virtually no ‘privileges,. but only obligations.” ** 
This in a sense is certainly true and becomes all the more clear when 
we analyse the implications of the inspection system that has been 
introduced—a unique system of unilateral land and aerial inspection. 
On this point, at least, mutual suspicion has been overcome and the 
signatories have agreed to co-operate in a common endeavour. It 
has been provided that eachecontracting party is entitled to “‘designate 
observers to carry out” inspections. Such observers ''shall be 
nationals of the Contracting Parties which designate them.” Each 
observer ‘‘shall have complete freedom of access at any time to any 
or all areas of Antarctica’ (Art. VII, para. 2) including *'all stations, 
installations and equipment within those*areas and all ships and 
aircraft at points of discharging or embarking cargoes or personnel 


2 Robert D. Hayton : “The Antarctic Settlement of 1959" : in American Journal of 
International Law, April 1960. 
See Section II above. 


79) Conference on Antarctica ton), Documentls No. pp. 8; 
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in Antarcticd." (Article VIT, paragraph 3). Article VIII makes the 
officially designated observers, the scientific 2ersonnel exchanged and 
members of the staffs of such persons ''subject only to the jurisdiction 
of the Contracting Party of which they are nationals......... " This 
applies ‘‘in respect of all acts or omissions occurring while they are in 
Antarctica for the purpose of exercising their functions." This 
provision is a remarkable feature of the inspection system and may 
very well be interpreted as an infringement on the territorial sove- 
reignty of at least those states which have fully developed territorial 
laims on Antarctica. It may even be held that the observers ''will 
njoy en immunity from the civil and crimina. jurisdiction of foreign 
states which are almost similar to the exierritoriality of diplomatic 
envoys. In actual practice a Chilean observer will be subject to the 
jurisdiction of his own state even when hs does some scientific or 
inspection work in the British Zone. In other words, the law of one 
state will enter the Geographical area of another state. ‘This could 
never have been possible under pre-treaty conditions. The Treaty has, 
of course, laid down 8 procedural qualification. The names of obser- 
vers must “be communicated to every other Ccntracting Party having 
the right to designate observera......... " fRimilarly, termination of 
observers’ appointments must also be communicated. But the subs- 
tantial point to note here is that one state will have no voice in the 
s election of inspectors to be designated by another state. It will have 
no right to declare an inspector a persona non grata and this to a 
` great extent modifies the traditional concept of territorial sovereignty. 
The inspection system is, therefore, of significance as a precedent for 


planners of world Government. š 


> 


THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION IN OPERATION 


Maya Dutt SHARMA 
Rampuria College, Bikaner 


Set up under a special Act, the Corporation came in existence 
on July 1, 1948, and it was on September 24, 1960 that its twelfth ` 
Annual General Meeting was held at New Delhi. In the immediate 
postwar period, National economic conditions and International 
trends of industrial recovery, made the Indian industrialists feel to 
think of the recovery from the large backlog of replacements and 
renewals, and the idea of reconstructing and developing the economy 
on a sound industrial structure accelerated the demand for long-term 
industrial finance for large-scale industries. The first step in this 
direction taken up by the Govt. of India, is now in its full shape and 
swing t.e. the I.F.C., playing a significant role in the field of 
industrial financing. ts financial resources, capitàl structure. and 
management component, makes it, to be acknowledged and recognised 
as & publie enterprise for private sector. 


The Corporation has taken a big leap forward in its lending 
activities during this year, with a record of Rs 17 92 crores, sanctioned 
to 14 industries on 22 approved loans as against Rs 8.79 crores 
sanctioned in the year 1958-59 on 19 loans. The total amount of 
loan approved by the Corporation upto the end of June 1959 was 
Rs 66.69 crores. The current lendings come to 26.87% of the total 
past lendings of the Corporation. ) 


RESOURCES AUGMENTED : 
° 


To augment fhe growing tempo of industrial activity, the 
Corporation expanded its activities also, which required on its part 
to increase its lending resources. The rupee resources were 


° augmented during the year to the extent of Rs 5.49 crores through 


the issue of 4% Industrial Finance Corporation Bonds 1971, in 
October 1959. The Corporation had issued bonds thrice before, but 
this time, the results had been much encouraging, in spite of the fact 
that terms of issue in comparison to previous ones, had been, more 
favourable for the Corporation and rather less attractive for the 
investors, The rate of interest being only 4% as against 44% and 
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the discount allowed at the initial issue being 0.25% aş against 1% 
in the previous years. The bonds were issued for 12 years instead 
of 10 years as was in the case of prev.ous issues. The offered 
subscription aggregated to Rs 6.53 crores within a few hours of the 
opening of the list, out of which a sum of Rs 5.49 crores was retained 
and allotted to L.I.C. and other private insveetors in the scale of 
Rs 1.68 crores and Rs 3.81 crores respectively. 

This encouraging subscription of boncs gave a chance to the 
chairman of the Corporation Mr. K.R.K. Menon to draw an 
inference of ‘‘encouraging sign of publie confidence" by co-relating 
the success in the issue of bonds with its sound lending policy. It 
is doubtful whether the so called sound lending policy or the monetary 
liquidity and the Govt, guarantee are responsible for it. 

Tn terms of Section 21 (4) of the I.F.C. Act, the Corporation 
had a net borrowing of Rs 18 crores ou: of which it reduced a net 
sum of Rs 7 crores, leaving an amout of Rs 6 crores only which was 
again raised to Rs. 13.25 crores, with the addition of a new drawal 
of Rs 7.25 crores. The rate of interest on these outstanding borro- 


-wings is 44% per annum. 


The Corporation is also empowered to borrow from the Reserve 
Bank of India in terms of Section 21 (3) (b) of the I.F.C. Act, upto 
a maximum of Rs 3 erores at any time, for £x `d periods not exceeling 
18 montbs, against securities approved for +h: purpose, but due to the 
comfortable funds position, the Corporation felt no necessity of 
borrowing from the Reserve Bank of India. 

The remarkable achievement of the Corporation during this year 
had been its agreement with the U.S. Development Fund authorities, 
which, has removed the handicap of making available to the industry, 
credit in foreign exchange. The negotiasiuns for the D.L.I, loan 
could bear fruits, when in April 1960, a loan of Rs 4.7 crores in U.S. 
dollars was sanctioned to the Corporatién. In his presidential speech, 
the president of the Coporation has expressed some of the important 
terms and egnditions of the loans scured, which are as follows: 


TERMS OF THE D.L. P, Loan : 
e 


1. The I.F.C. is the principal loanee. Sub-loans will be made 
available by the I.F.C. to the industrial concern in the private sector 
in India for approved projects in any industry, except textiles 
including manufacture of wearing apparel and made-up textile goods 
ship-building, tobacco, beverages, petroleum refineries and hotels. 


gs 
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2. Approvalofthe D.L.F. shall be taken for every sub-loan 
of more than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

8. The amount of Sub-loan will be paid to the foreign supplier 
of capital goods, materials and services, on behalf of the loanee 
concern in India, under arrangements made by the D.U.F., through 
a bank in the U.S.A. 

4. On the merit of the needs of the industrial concerns, the 
sub-loans, will be given for periods ranging from 5 to 25 years. 

5. Repayment will be made in Indian currency. 

6. All the purchases of capital equipments, materials and 
services, out of the sub-loans, must be made in the U.S.A. only, 
except where the loan is for less than 100,000 dollars, in which case 
purchases can be made in any country included in Code 899 of the 
International Co-operation Administration Geographical Code Book 
of the U.S.A. Govt. this includes U.K. and most of the Western 
European countries. 

7. The sub-loanee will have to give an undertaking that the 
materials and services are made in U.S A. or elsewhere, at reasonable 
prices approximating to the lowest cost or competitive price having 
regard to quality, time, cost, delivery etc. ‘This provision should 
curb any extravagance. 

8. Financing of import duties, tarrifs etc. will not be made out 
of the sub-loans. 

9. The rate of interest to be charged by the I.F.C. on the sub- 
Joans has not yet been decided, but it will not, under the arrangements 
made with the D.L.F., exceed 8% per annum in any case. 

10. Cost of shipment of capital equipments and materials 
under sub-loans of above 100,000 dollars will be financed only if these 
are transported in U. S. vessels. 5% of the gross tonnage of such 
items will have, in any case, to be transported in privately owned U.S. 
commercial vessels, if such vessels are not declared unavailable. 

In the light of the above mentioned conditions, it is well under- 
stood that the scone of the loan has been limited because firstly, some 
of the industries have been totally debarred from its’ benefit, while for 
other industries, it is essential that they should be in private sector 
only. Any change in the present set-up of the industrial policy of the 
Govt. of India may bring any industry out of the scope of the 
D.L.F.loans. The ‘‘approval condition’’ in cases where the amount 
of sub-loans exceed 250 thousand dollars, shall introduce an un-neces- 
sary delay in the final sanction of the sub-loans. The term of sub- 
loans in a range of 5 to 25 years should be able to suit all types of 
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long-term industrial requirements and the Corporation, in this respect. 
is expected to be resonable and cautious but not conservative. The 
“purchase condition", though unfavourable for certain units, must 
suit them in the absence of an alternative means for foreign currency 
loans. The condition has been relaxed for cases, in which the amount 
of loan is less than 100,000 dollars. It would have been better if this 
relaxation could have been extended to cove: the D.U.F. sub-loans. 
The rate of interest bas not been fixed as yet though the loan wis 
sanctioned to the T.F.C. in the month of Abril this year. Let us see 
when do they decide it. 


THE BUSINESS DURING THE YEAR: 
1. LOANS AND ADVANCES: 


The main business of the Corporation has been to grant loans and 
advances to public limited companies and co-cperative societies engaged 
in manufacturing, mining and generation and distribution of electricity 
or any other kind of power. Shipping and Hotel industries can also 
be given financial accomodation by the Corporation. 

"The total amount of loans sanctioned by the Corporation from 
1948 to the end of June 1560, is Rs. 84.61 crores on 329 loan applica- 
tions. During the year 1959-60 alone, a sum of Hs. 17.92 crores has 
been sanctioned out of which Rs. 8.41 crores have actually been dis- 
bursed, whereas the corresponding figures for the year 1958-59 are 
Rs. 11.16 crores and Rs. 3.78 crores respectively. ‘‘The total amount 
of loans disbursed by the Corporation upto the end of the year comes 
to Rs 50.73 crores. ‘Declined’ and ‘Not made available’ loans amount 
to Rs, 10.95 crores and those awaiting Govt’s approval Rs. 10.42 
crores, the outstanding net commitment is thus Rs. 12.50 crores. 

What amount of loan has been sanctioned is not sufficient to judge 
the utility of the Ccrporation unless it is known as to what extent, the 
industries have avatlelofit. In the year 1958-59, Rs. 11.16 crores 
were sanctioned but only Rs. 3.79 crores were actually drawn. Asa 
matier of fact, results of the activities of the Corporation are not 
isolative of the entire National Economy, heneə all sorts of difficulties, 
from licensing to the foreign currency, come in the way of industrial 
progress and utilisation of the Corporations’ services by the industries. 
This year in reference to Corporations ‘previous years’ lendings the 
Chairman Mr. Menon remarked that “It is all the more gratifying, 
therefore, that this has been followed in 1959-60 by the remarkably 
steep rise to Rs. 17 crores and 92 likhs’’. Undoubtedly the Corpora- 
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tion and its authorities deserve congratulations for the initiative and 
enterprising spirit they have shown in sanctioning the loans, but to 
what extent it could have been used cannot be blindly ignored. Out 
of Rs. 17.92 crores approved by the Board of Directors, actual liability 
on the Corporation is only for Rs. 9.15 crores, because the balance of 
Rs. 8.77 crores has not been finally sanctionel by the Corporation due 
to “pending receipt of Govi’s orders’. Further, the amount finally 
sanctioned has not been disbursed during the year to its full and only 
a part of it could be drawn by the industrial units. Statistics may 
well be used to decorate the report, bub the substantial service to the 
causé of iniusirial development has been limited to the extent of 
Rs. 8.41 crores only, the amount that has actually been disbursed. 

"In continuation of its’ past practice, the Corporation made 
interim payments against approved loans, which eliminated consider- 
ably, the delays that usually arise in connection with the completion 
of legal formalities before loan documents are finalised. A sum of 
Rs. 6 crores was paid out during the year by way of interim loans 
alone,” Itis expected of the Corporation to avoid the time-lag 
between ‘loan sanctioned’ and ‘amount of loan disbursed,’ to the last 
extent, so that the loanee industries may be benifited as early as pos- 
sible. The Corporation should always keep in mind that any delay in 
their activities have repurcussions with added velocity on the entire 
National Economy. 

The study of Corporations’ lending operations would be incomplete 
unless the industries benefited during the year are known and judged 
on the merits of priorities under the plan. The following table would 
be self explanatory in this respect. 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 
AMOUNT SANG IONED 


Classification upto During the %with with Total upto 

: 80-6-59 year 59-60 — total of 2 30.6-60 
Fcod (exeept beverage) 20,792.00 500.00 27 9 25 72.00 
Paper & paper products §,71.50 409.94 99.4 9,73,74 
Artificial Fibres 1,10.00 800.00 16.7 4,10 00 
Hotel industry PN 150.00 8.4, 1,50.00 
Non-ferrous Metals 1,17.00 86.00 4.8 2,03.C0 
Basic Industrial Chlis. 7,66 00 84.50 4,7 8,60.00 
Pottery etc. 64.25 60,00 3.4 1,24.25 
Metal products 22,90,50 50.00 28 3,40 50 
Rail-road products 70 00 45.00 9.5 1,15.00 
Glass & Produete 1,97.50 35.( 0 1.9- 1,62 50 
Bicycles 80.50 80.00 Tf 1,10.50 
Textiles 9,79.75 95 00 1.4 9,97.7b 
Electric Machinery, Appliances etc. 1,81.70 15.00 9 1,96,70 
Motor Vehicles and ancillaries 1,68.30 9 09 5 1,77 90 
Remaining of Industries 10,77,30 m gas 10,77.30 


— — d'a! — — 


17,91,74 100.0 


 ——— — —Ó 


Totals 66,69.00 


 — —  — 


84,60,74 
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A further study of the above table reveals that (1) Food 
manufacturing industry continues to top the list in respect of amount 
sanctioned by the corporation not only during the current 
session but during is entire working ferlod, since its incep- 
tion. This is nothing else but sugar industry operating in our 
‘country both on co-operative basis, and  non.co-operative basis, 
out of this year's S5 crores. Rs. 4.20 crores went to co-operative 
societies, the total amount of loans to whica now stand st Rs. 18.89 
crores distributed among 32 societies located in Assam, Andhra, 
Gujrat, Maharashtra, Madras, Myscre, Punjab and UP., 28 
sugar co-operatives out of these 32 have availed of loans to 
the extent of Rs. 14.11 crores. Out of tbese 28 societies, 
5 are still in the stage of construction and one has repaid the Joan 
availed of by it. The remaining 22 societies produced sugar during 
the year under review, 2.45 lakh tons which is nearly 10% of the 
country’s entire production of sugar. (2) Faper and paper products 
industries were sanctioned loans of Rs. 5.72 crores upto the end of 
June 1959, and during the year 1959 60 slone loans of Rs. 409.94 
Jakhs have been sanctioned by the corporation. Artificial fibres 
industry stands third in the list with loans cf Rs. 300'00 lakhs being 
sanctioned to it during this year. (8) It was in 1957 only that the 
corporation was permitted under I.F.C. Act ammendments, to grant 
assistance to Hotel Industry, and since then it is this year only when 
a sum of Rs. 150 lakhs has been sanctioned for it. The loan although 
approved by the corporation could not be finally sanctioned as the 
approval of the Govt. is still awaited. (1) This year 29 loans have 

been sanctioned out of which 21 are for new undertakings for 
— Rs. 15:38 crores and 8 are for old undertaxings for Rs. 2.54 crores 
granted for renovation, modernisation and expansion. In this context 
it is worth mentioning that in the 2nd 5 year plan high priority was 
given to meet the back log in various ingusiries under private sector. 
Though, the corporation had been doing well on the basis of priority, 
yet when only Rs. 2.54 crores were sanctioned to 8 industries only 
for this purpose, in comparison with 21 loans for Rs. 15°38 crores 
to new undertakings, it can well be presumed that in the opinion of 
the corporation new expansion has gota priority against the over- 
coming of the backlog or improving the production capacity of the 
old and well established units. 


~> 
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I.F.C. & Tort REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIES 


In our country there exist no separate regions for economic 
planning, and the political regions alone have been accepted for all 
purposes. Still from the industrial development aspect all the 
states do not stand on the same standard of development due to 
their established natural and man-made specialities. In the past, our 
industries have developed in the haphazard manner without reference > 
to a balanced growth in different regions. Having given a reasonable 
discount for certain factors beyond corporation’s control. It can 
play a significant role in balancing tbe existing imbalance of industrial 
growth in India. 

The corporation has so far sanctioned loans to industries in 
different states in the following order. :— 


Maharashtra . Re. 15.96 crores 
Madras b uu. 9.89 " 
W. Bengal se 0, 9-10 5 
Gujrat ue dax 40 j 
U.P Wm. Aw . “bake 
Bihar we jy 628 T 
Andhra Pradesh Ru 5 G » 
Mysore . 9.01 - 
Kerala ie, dy 74.28 35 
Orissa NE we d s 
Assam Se ey — 9.00 3 
Punjab Ww. xw Coase š; 
Delhi sv 9 0.95 
Rajasthan ue s 200692. d 
M.P. sie. “py. “O02085... š; 


Tm —  — ee, eee 


Total App. Rs. 84.63 crores 


It is suggested that now in view of the priorities given to the 
industries, the corporation should try to finance underdeveloped regions 
for balanced growth of all the regions. 


II DEFERRED PAYMENTS GUARANTEE 


Since 1957-58, the corporation has expanded its scope of opera- 
tion by entering this new line of activity. The I.F.C. Act, 1948, 
was amended in the year 1957 to enable the corporation to guarantee 
deferred payments due from industrial concerns (as defined in the 
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Act) in connection with the import of capital goods from outside 
India. The amendments came in force on the 21st of December 
1957. 


The corporation is supposed to approve the proposals of guarantee 
only if it is satisfied in regard to the cost of scheme, its soundness 
and- feasibility, its national importance and its profit earning capacity. 
Requisite licence under the Industrial (Dev. & Regulation) Act and 
the requisite import licences should have been obtained. The goods 
supplied and the other fixed assets of the concern should be mortgaged Í 
with the corporation and it should be fiee from any prior lien or 
charge. Over and above these requirements the corporation gives 
guarantee on certain conditions imposed by it, relaing to the securities 
etc. for the guarantee. 


Up to 30th June 1958, the corporation approved three schemes 
out of six applications received by it, for guaranteeing of deferred 
payments to the extent of Rs. 3.96 crores. During this year, the 
corporation has sanctioned applications to the order of Rs. 7.87 crores, 
although it has received applications for Rs. 3.72 crores only. It 
happened due to the large number of applications pending at the end 
of 1958-59. Thus, upto the end of June 1960, the total approved 
amount for deferred payments guarantee comes to Rs. 12.18 crores. 


III UNDERWRITING oF DEBENTUR=ZS AND SHARES 


It was for the first time in the year 1957-59 that the corporation 
jointly with I.C.I.C.l. tä., and the L.I.C. of India under-wrote 
the issue of 64% redeemable and convertible debentures for Rs. 1.60 
crores, in which the share of the corporation was of the order of 
Rs. 75.lakhs only. This year the corporation underwrote a 72% 

- (Tax free) redeemable cumulative preference shares issue for Rs. 50 
lakhs by a new industrial concern set up for manufacturing ferro- 
manganese, jointly with two firms of stock and share brokers, the 
eorporation’s commitments under the arrangement being Rs. 37.5 
lakhs. It hag also underwrote jointly for a paper mill, an issue of 7% 
(Tax free) cummulative redeemable preference shares for Rs. 50 lakhs. 
It has also approved of the proposals for uncerwriting, one for Rs. 20- 
lakhs carrying dividend at 7% (Tax free) and the other for Rs. 25 
Jakhs carrying a dividend of 64% (Tax free). The liability of the 
corporation in the former case was of Rs. 10 lakhs, while in the later 
case of Rs. 15 lakhs. The total amouni of underwritings approved 
by the corporation upto 30th June 1960 comes to Rs. 187.50 lakhs. 
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In our country the importance of underwriting for developing indus- 
tries is definitely very high, especially when we lack good under- 
writing houses, and role played. by the corporation in this field can 
well be appreciated by the total underwriting work, i& has undertaken 
in its life time upto now. The very often offered excuses of unfavour- 
able market conditions or that the corporation is not supposed to 
replace the capital market, cannot put some thing constructive in the 
field. Our capital market is still underdeveloped, and it is only the 
active participation of the corporation that can help the budding 
industrial concerns, get sufficient capital. In this direction something 
more coustruciive, more rapid and more active can be expected of 
the corporation. 


WORKING RESULTS OF THE CORPORATION FOR THE YEAR 1959-60 


The working results of the corporation for the year under review 
can well be judged by the record gross income of Rs. 2,25.40 lakhs, 
which represents an inc:ease of nearly 25% over that of the previous 
year. It is for the first time in its twelve years existence that the 
profit before providing for taxation has crossed the ‘one-crore’ mark 
being Rs. 1.09 crores, representing an increase of Rs. 86 lakhs over 
that of the previous year. The interest paid by the corporation for 
the year has been Rs. 128.22 lakhs only whereas it has earned by way 
of interest a sum of Rs. 225.40 lakhs under the ‘other income’ head 
also the corporation has to its record a sum of Rs. 25.48 lakhs; whereas 
the amount for the previous year only Rs. 3.83 lakhs. Other 
expenses of the corporation increased with the expansion of its services 
but it represents only an amount of Rs. 2.99 lakhs over that of the 
previous year. With no increase in the amount of depreciation, it 
had to provide a sum of Rs. 49.76 lakhs for taxation. 


With its improved financial condition, the corporation has been 
able to pay out ot its profits a sum of over 89 Jakhs for general reserve. 
After 8 years of existence if is only for the last 4 years that the cor- 
poration could pay the guaranteed dividend of 23% "out of its own 
earnings, without the aid of any subvention from the Government. 
On age of subvention by another 10 lakhs this year, which brings the 
outstanding amount to Rs. 28 lakhs, which is only a little more than 
50% of the total it has received since its inception. 


It is praiseworthy that due to the sound investment policy of 
the corporation there has been a marked decline in defaults from 5.4% 
of the amount due in 1938-59 to 4.3% this year. All these things 
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can call fora remark of corporaticn’s efficisot operation. But the 
corporation should still improve its efficiency 1n operations so that it 
may be able to justify its role in this fast reaching dynamic economy. 


To CONCLUDE 


It can well be said that the working of the Corporation has gra- 
duaily improved during the course of last 12 years. The traditional 
notion that the Corporation is merely a forced institute for making 
long-term loans and.advances to the industries has been superseded 
by a more dynamic concept that it is an agency of angmenting the 
industrial development in the country under private sector, by its 
multiple activities. Jt had been doing well to bridge the gap existing 
beiween industrial out-put and the out-put targets. Stability, spirit 
of enterprise and initiative are the factors governing the efficiency of 
a financing institution, Under the follow-up ‘ive year plans, it is also 
adopting itself quickly, to the transformazion from the stagnant 
economy of the past to the present economy o: planned development. 
With the usual canons of safety and prudence, the Corporation should 
play a more and more decisive part in the direction of industrial term- 
financing. It must balance its assistance for new as well as for old 
industrial units under private sector. New un-ts may be financed for 
industrial expansion while old units should be accorded with assistance 
for re-construction, rennovation and re-organisation. With the grant 
of D.L.F. loan this year, the old problem o? foreign currency loans 
has been on the way of solution and now it entirely depends on the 
Corporation as to what maximum benefit can it derive out of it. With 


‘the accumulated experience and financial ssrength the Corporation is 


how, definitely in a position to adopt bolder policies in the interest 
of the industrial growth of the country. The entire year is again at 
the disposal of the Corporation to justify its constructive efforts, and 
let us wait for the date when again thé chairman of the Cor poration 
will put before the country a record progress o2 the Corporation and 
a smile on theesuccess of the efforts of the authorities. 





THE INDIAN ROPE TRICK 


P. G. SoRCAR, MAGICIAN a 
President, All-India Magic Circle 


Among the much-talked-of feats of India, the Indian Rope Trick 
stands alone as the greatest of all. Many strange tales have been told 
of this Indian feat, which is supposed to have been shown only in the 
mountain vastness of the Himalayas, or in obscure portions of India, 
visited by very few travellers. I 

A good deal of editorial ink has been wasted both in the West 
and in the Hast on the possibility of '"The Indian Rope Trick’’. Some 
say that thisis India's marvel fest, while, on the contrary, there 
are sceptics who even deny its possibility. To superficial observers 
this curious mixture of contradictions leads to the belief that the Rope 
Trick stories are mere fantasies. Thestory and description of this 
feat vary but as the story is now generally told, and as we have 
it from Will Goldston, the founder of the Magicians’ Club, London, 
is as follows : 

“The conjuror sits crosslegged in an open space. He throws 
one end of a coil of ropa into the air ; and about fifteen feet (sometimes 
20 or 25 feet) remain stiff, like a pole. A little boy climbs the rope, 
and balances himself at the extremity. At a word from the conjuror 
he entirely vanishes and is discovered in & basket or comes running 
into the crowd from a distant spot. Then ata signal the rops crum- 
bles to the ground’’. 

A few years ago we saw in the London Listener:- “Lord 
Ampthill, former Governor of Madras, one tims acting Viceroy of 
India, will preside tomorrow evening over one of the queerest 
meetings held in London. 

It is to investigate the evidence of the mysterious Indian Rope 
Trick, Magicians, Hypnotists and professional conjurors will rub 
shoulders at the Oxford Theatre, .Maryleboune Roade with English 
and Indian dignitaries bearing world-famous names. ''"The meeting 
has been summoned by one of the most eminent British Opthalmic 
Surgeons, Lieut. Colonel R. H. Elliot, formerly of the Indian Medical 
Service. He is Chairman of the Occult Co gmittee of the Magic 
Circle, London.” 

After one day we again found in the Listener: “Any modern 
magician who will come forward and perform the Indian Rope Trick 
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before the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle will receive an award 
of 500 guineas... We might have made the offer 5000 or 50,000 
guineas, for any chance there is yet of its being claimed. 

Brief spseches followed from Dr. Edwin Smith and from Sur 
Michael O'Dwyer, who said that he hac never seen the trick during 
his 85 years in India ; Sir Leouard Rogers, 3ir Francis Griffiths and 
several others, none of whom either believed in.tbe trick, had seen it 
or had met anyone who had done so...... 

With the unanimous verdict ‘Not Proven’ the meeting closed.” 

Li. Col. R. H. Elliot is of opinion that, “the Great Rope Trick 
is a myth. It never has been performed end never it wil be. It 
sprang Minerva like, from the brain of an inventor of jovine propor- 
tions and Goddess-like it has lived on far too long." 


But is it really a ‘myth’? Has it never been done or never will 
it be? Ts there no eyewitness of the trick at all to prove its existence? 


The answer is hopeful. The Rope Trick is a ‘fact’ there are 
hundreds of references of this trick. It has been shown almost all 
over the world. It is a thousand years old in India—‘‘The Home 
of Mystery”. 

If we make a historical survey of the trick we find that over a 
thousand years ago the trick was a common knowledge in India. 
The doctor of the Vedanta Philosophy, Sankaracharvya, has referred 
to this feat in Sutra 17 of the Vedanta Sutras. There we find an 
explanation of this trick too in a round-about way ... “The illusory 
juggler who climbs up the rope and disappears differs from the real 
juggler who stands on the ground etc..."*. 
Patanjal also mentions it in his Sutras. 


So far as I can remember 


Next reference comes from China, from the Volume of Travels 
written by a traveller Ibn Batutah (Abu Abdullah Mahammad of 
Tanjiers) an Arab or Moorish Sheik, who journeyed through the East 
in the first part of the fourteenth century. He saw it in an entertain- 
ment at Hangchow, “‘...one of the Khar's jugglers took a wooden 
sphere in whigh there were long holes, and in these straps threw it 
up into the air till it went out of sight, a3 I myself witnessed, while 
the strap remained in his hand. He then commanded one of his 
disciples to take hold of and ascend by this strap, which he did until 
he also went out of sight. His master then called him three times 
but no answer came, he then took a knife in his hand, apparently in 
anger, laid hold of the strap and also ment quite out of sight. He 
then threw the hand of the boy upon the ground, then his foot, then 
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his other hand, then his other foot, then his body, then his head. He 
then came down, panting fcr breath and his clothes stained with blood. 


i 


The juggler then took the limbs of the boy and applied them one to 
b. another, he then stamped upon them and it stood up complete and 
erect...... 2 

Ibn Batuta, the famous traveller of the 14th Century, witnessed 
Rope Trick in China. The following translation is from Yue’s 
Marco Polo: 

“That same night a juggler made his appearance and the Amir 
said fo him ‘come and show us some of your marvels.’ Upon this 
he took a wooden ball with several holes in it, through which long 
thongs were passed and, laying hold ons» of those slung it into the 
|- air. It went so high that we lost sight of it altogether. There 

now remained only a little of the end of a thong in the Conjuror's 
E hand, and he desired one of the boys who assisted him to 
| mount. He did so climbing by the thong and we lost sight of 
| him. The conjuror then called to him but getiing no answer, 
he snatched up a knife, laid hold of the thong and disappeared 
aiso. By and by he threw down one of the boy's hands, then 
afoot, then the other hand and foot, then the trunk, last of all 
head! Then he came down himself, all puffing and panting and 
with clothes all bloody, kissed the ground before the Amir, said 
something in Chinese. He then took the lad's limbs, laid them 
together and gave a kick when, presto! the boy got up and stood 
before us. All this astonished me beyond measure and I had an 
Py» attack of palpitation like that which overcame me once before in the 
T presence of the Sultan of India, when he showed me something of 
the same kind. They gave me a cordial shock however, which cured 
the attack. The Kazi Afkharuddin was next to me, and quoth he 
‘Allah ! In my opinion there has been neither going up nor coming 
down neither marring nor amending: ‘it is all hocus-pocus’.”’ 

Next reference of the trick we find from the pen of 
Mr. 8. W. Clarke in the Magic Wand (a leading conjurors’ journal). 
Mr. Clarke finds the presentation of the rope trick tWo centuries 
later, at Magdeburg, in Germany, where a magician “would throw 
p a cord up in the air, and the little Horse,would go up it; himself 
| taking hold of the Horse's tail, would follow him...” 

7 Then comes the description of the Rope Trick in India in the 
beginning of the -seventeenth century, at Delhi, performed by a 
Bengali Magician before Emperor Jehangir. We. get an account in 
the Memoirs of the Emperor Jehangir written by himself and tran- 
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slated from a Persian manuscript by Major David Price, Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Also comes a reference from China either in the end of the 
seveuteenth or the beginning of the eightsenih century. Pu Singh 
“gave an account of the rope trick, in which the performer took a 
long cord and threw it into the air, where it was caught by something 
or somebody and pulled up till the end disappeared. The performer’s 
boy ran swiftly up the rope and disappeared in the clouds... It 
was claimed that the trick belonged to she white Lily Sect that 
flourished in China about 1350.” 

We now come right to the end of the nineteenth century. A 
witness writes in the Times of India (19-4-1934; : “The Rope Trick 
is no myth. I have seen it done several times in Georgetown 
(previously called Black Town), Madras, in Oilmonger Street. I 
was a boy then iin 1802) and we saw the trick...” | 

in the year (1895-96) Gulam Mahammad Munshi (Barrister-at- 
Jaw) of Rajkot has seen this trick in Bombay, while he was staying 
there in the “‘Great Western Hotel’’, Fort, Bombay: ‘‘The last 
trick he performed was the rope trick. He threw up a ball of thin 
thread. The thread stood peipendicularly without any support from 
the top or sides. I saw the thread hanging straight up. Then the 
boy who was with him went up the thread. As he went up he was 
speaking loudly to the conjuror. His voice became less in pitch as 
he went up higher. In afew minutes it was inaudible. Then the 
conjuror showed his anxiety about the whereabouts of the boy. In a 
few minutes there was a noise as if someth:ng had fallen (rom above. 
This noise repeated three or four times. During these incidents, the 
conjuror declared that what had fallen frem above were parts of the 
body oi the boy. Then he covered these pacts with his basket, and 
chanted some mantras and then the boy emerged from the basket 
hale and hearty and salaamed the specgatozs in the usual manner. 
As it was 10 a.m. there were not many spectators.” 

Next person who saw the trick during this period is Mr. 
G. Annaji Rao of Bombay.... “The Rope Trick was seen by me in 
the early nineties af Coondapoor in South Canara in the compound 
now ‘occupied by Mr. Sankanaraina Udps, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Advocate. It was then occupied by Mr. K. Krishna Rao, B.A. 
who was then District Munsiff. 

“ . . . The ball of rope ascended the clear sky until it was lost 
to view... ‘Lhe boy caught hold of that slender rope and ran up 
it like a monkey. Itis a well-known trick. We all flocked to see 
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it. We gaped at it and we wondered. But ail the while we knew 
that it was bound to happen in the usual course. I was in the 
Matriculation class then and had developed enough scepticism even in 
those days and if anyone else had told me that such a thing was seen 
by him, I should certainly bave disbelieved him. But there I was 
in a group of nearly two hundred people of my acquaintance. The 
boy ran up until he was Jost to sight. Then the rope was drawn 
aues 

In à London Newspaper (Morning Post Sir Ralph Pearson, 
formerly Lieutenant Governor of the North West Frontier Province 
claims to have seen the trick carried out at Dondachia station on 
the then recently constructed Tapti Valley Railway in the west 
Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency. This was in the 
spring of 1900. The writer describes how he happened to look out 
of his compartment window on hearing a man shouting and saw the 
usual village juggler, with snake baskets and a small lad for the 
edification of some passengers in the next compartment. 

** After the necessary shouting and beating of his legs and chest, 
he threw up the rope some ten feet in the air, after which the boy 
swarmed to nearly the top." Sir Ralph Pearson remarks, however, 
in his letter that another man then shouted down the platform and 
beat a drum which made him look round. On turning back again 
he found the boy on the ground as also the rope. The only other 
details he recalls about it were that the rope was frayed at the 
top and when in the air was by no means tough, even when the boy 
was Climbing up it. He mentions that his wife told him also some 
time later that she had seen the trick done at another wayside station 
further down the same line. 

Mr. V. Rebiers of Kirkee has also an interesting account À“... I 
did see the rope trick performed in the Portuguese Territory of 
Daman near Bombay ...4 watched the performance carefully and 
saw a fairly thin rope thrown up ; the lid of an oblong basket lying 
near was then thrown open and a boy of about 10 or 12 darted from 
the basket up the rope and disappeared...” ° 

Again we have from the Morning Post of 26.1.82 that Mrs Pennel 
Williamson has seen this trick performed in the year 1907-8 at 
Mussorie. 

From Times of India (30.4.84) we find “ Peeler'' writes from 
Bangalore: ''...I saw this trick performed in 1919 on the Police 
Parade ground at Malappuram, Malabar, in the presence of some of 
the constabulary. The trick was performed by two itinerant jugglers 
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and a boy of about 6 years of age. A rope of about half inch in 
thickness and 30 feet in length was thrown up in the air by one of 
the men. It stood straight up and the boy wes then called on and 
told to climb the rope, which he did and disappeared after reacbing 
the top, the rope falling to the ground. 

“ After a lapse of about 15 minutes one of the jugglers called 
on the boy to appear and I saw him coming from a uullah about two 
furlongs away... the trick was performed in my presence and I can 
take my oath on it.” 

From the Daily Telegraph (15.6.32) we find that Mr. Prowse saw 
the trick performed in Secunderabad in 1915. His wife, Mrs. Prowse, 
had seen the same trick done in Ceylon years bəfore. 

Another European writes from Warangal in the Times of India, 


(18.4.84) “... Iwas at thal time in the military and stationed 


in one of the cantonments in the U. P. some 20 years back. One 
day one of the jugglers came along with his paraphernalia. 

During his perforinance he threw a thick rope in the air which 
stood erect without any visible sign of support ; then a lad naked with 
the exception of w loin cloth climbed to the top of the rope and 
disappeared into thin air. After a few minutes he reappeared 
amongst the crowd. 

“T am neither superstitious nor a believer in myths and I 


am ready to swear that this very clever trick was performed before 


53 
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my eyes . 

Mr. K. Mahadevam writes from Bombay: “The Rope Trick 
is no myth. Several people in Malabar have seen this trick 
performed. When I was a student in the Brenen College, Tellicherry 
(North Malabar District) avout 20 years ago, I have seen this trick 
perfornied in an open maidan. 


Arthur Young writes from Kolhapur (on 21.4 34) : ‘*...I1 have 
myself seen this trick performed in Assam °.. ” 

Colonel H. Cornes saw the trick porformed in Bombay Bazar. 

The Chicago Tribune prints an interestinz account of this feat, 
seen by two American tourists in Northern India. In the book Here, 
There and Everywhere (Hodder and Stoughton 1921, pages 51 to 53) 
Lord Frederic Hamilton relates the experience as told by Colonel 
Barnard. When Chief of Police in Caleulta, the Colonel had been 
invited with a subordinate officer to witness th» feat. They saw the 
rope ascending, the boy climbing, the man after him but their camera 
revealed that these events had not occurred. 
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From 8. H. O'Grady's Sylva Gadelica, page 321, we learn that 
the trick was known to old Ireland. The conjuror, we are told, 
took out of his bag a silken thread and so projected it upwards that 
it stuck fast in a certain cloud of air. Out of the same receptable 
he pulled a hare that ran away up along the thread. ... From 
another bag that hs had he extracted a winsome young woman, at 
all points adorned ; he instructed her to follow . . . 

The Statesman of the 19th June 1984 contains a reference in which 
it is stated: “I believe Sir John Lambert, when Commissioner of 
Police at Calcutta, placed it on record that he had seen this trick 
performed in India. Also some other persons. whose names I forget 
for the moment, but whose positions I well remember, entitled 
them to be heard with respect. That this trick is still performed, 
at times, in other countries is borne out by the letter of Mr Ewan 
upward...” 

The following extract from a piper on Maxim Gorki, by 
Prof. Nicholas Roerich, published in the Twentieth Century reproduced 
in the Statesman, Calcutta on Oct. 5, 1936 is very interesting : 

‘"... I also recollect how once at a friendly gathering Gorki 
revealed quite unexpectedly for many other interesting side of his 
character. We spoke about Yogis and various psychic phenomena 
whose home isin India. Some of the guests suspiciously looked at 
Gorki who kept silent and they apparently awaited his severe criticism. 
But his resume amazed many.” 

Kindled with an inner radiance he raid: “The Hindus are a 
great people. I will tell you of my personal experience. Once in 
Caucasus I met a Hindu about whom many remarkable stories were 
circulating. At that time T was rather inclined to doubt. At lasi 
we met and what I will tell you I saw with my own eyes. He 
took a long thread and threw if up into the air. And to my 
surprise it remained hanging up in the air. Then he asked me 
whether I would like to see pictures of Indian cities. He gave 
me his album and looking at me said: ‘Please look at these 
pictures of Indian cities.’ The album contained polished brass 
sheets on which were reproduced beautiful views of different 
cities, temples and other views of India. I looked over the 
entire album, alternately studying the pictures. Then I closed 
the album and returned it to the Hindu. He smiled and said: 
“Well you have seen views of Indis” ; then he blew at 
the album and returned it into my hand inviting me to look 
at it again. I opened the album and to my surprise found 
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only polished plates without any pictures whatsoever. These 
Hindus are indeed remarkable people. What refined thought!” 

And Gorki was coniemporary witness to the much-talked-of 
Rope Trick or to be more accurate, to & part of the famous 
trick. The account of the brass album, as given by Gorki, is 
no less interesting because I doubt whether Magicians of Europe 
and America can ever do it. From the above (and from many 
other similar examples) it is clear that the Indian Rope Trick 
has been done in different countries in different forms. It 
was then performed by roadside jugglers, who generally gathered 
their crowd by showing a number of petty sleight of hand tricks. 
When they found they had got sufficient number of spectators, 
they started this feat. 

In volume 28 of the the Magic Circular (June 1934) we find 
a chapter- under the very dogmatic heading Exit—The Indian 
Rope Trick Lt. Col. R. H. Elliot, Chairman of the Occult Com- 
mittee of the Magie Circle is of opinion that 'It has never been 
done or never it will be” Many respectable gentlemen have, 
however, volunteered to prove its existence stating that they 
have actually seen it performed. But Col. Elliot rejects the 
testimony of all these eye-witnesses on the ground that 
in all similar cases of abnormal phenomena the witnesses are . 
“victims of trickery and deception." Eut my point is this- 
how can a man become a victim, until aud unless he sees some- 
thing of this sort actually “done”. But Li. Col. R. H. Elliot 
says that ''the trick has never been ‘‘dcne'’. He cannot have 
the same thing both ways. Moreover, the Indian Rope Trick 
is a Trick—so it is nothing uncommon if there be any ''trickery" 
in it. - I turned my dictionary (Concise Oxford Dictionary, New 
Edition) to refresh my memory as to the precise meaning of the word 
"trek. My dictionary gives as the first, two meanings: ‘‘Fraudulent 
device or stratagem, feats of skill or dexterity, knack, precise 
mode: of doing or dealing with a thing." Many other shades of | 
meaning are ° given, but none lends the Isast colour to Colonel 
Elliot's curious insistence that the word ‘‘trick’’ implies some- 
thing supernormal. On, the contrary, it implies the very opposite. 
I am sure that it is a very clever trick and admits of a very 
simple explanation. It is nob a ''miracle". A trick is a trick 
so long as it is considered not to be a miracle but the Indian 
Rope Trick has been so bolstered up and raisrepresented by the 
exaggerated accounts of unreliable and notoriety-hunting travellers 
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that it has lost its real character and those who hear and read about it 
expect far more than it is possible for any human creature to perforin. 
The trick ‘‘upsets all the laws of gravity." My reply to this is 
that we must “deal with the first thing first’’. First of all, we must 
prove whether the rope trick is a “‘fact’’ or a “‘myth’’—then we should 
discuss how the roadside juggler upsets the Laws of Gravitation. Col. 
Elliot has referred to ''defying the force of gravity’’ in all his 
letters But what does he mean by it fundamentally? Should 
readers understand that a ladder ‘‘defies’’ the force of gravity 
wher it keeps the weight of a man when he is a climbing ií, 
as it prevents the man from falling to the ground? And is the 
surface of the Earth defying the force of gravity as it keeps 
him from sinking through it to what is below? 

Col. Elliot tells us that the Rope Trick, or a ‘belief’ in 
the trick “implies the temporary suspension of the law which 
not merely determines the fall of an apple and the swing of 
the earth’s vast oceans, but reaching far out into space enables 
us to weigh stars whose colossal distance can only be calculated in 
imaginable light years." Answer to this is that we should first of all 
settle the question as to whether the Rope Trick is a fact or not. 
"Miracles, as all theologians from St. Augustine onwards have said 
“do not happen in contradiction to nature, they only transcend 
what is at present known to us of nature.” The Indian Rope Trick 
is not a “miracle”, it is only a clever trick and it admits of a quite 
simple explanation. 

Times of India, 19th May 1934 states ''À man who has actually 
seen the Indian Rope Trick performed has at least been found. He 
is Dr. Alexander Cannon, a psychiatrist, who described his experience 
in Indo-China at a London meeting of the British College 
of Psychic Science. Dr. Cannon said he was accompained by a 
member of the French Consulate in Indo-China: “This is what we 
saw or thought we saw’’ said Dr. Cannon: ‘‘The scene is a market- 
place. In the centre of the place stands an ascetic, his eyes 
half open. He stands swaying his arms, gesticulatinf and uttering 
yogi incantations, meanwhile swaying gently to rhythm. Iln front 
of him is a coil of red-coloured rope lying on the ground. Over 
this he stretches out his hands periodically. On his right hand side 
stands -a youth who has a most noticeable far away expression in his 
eyes. At last the ascetic lifts up the end of the red rope and holds it 
at arm's length. The end of the rope then appears to rise higher and 
higher as if drawn heavenwards by an invisible force. This process 
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continues until the other end of the rope is just free of the ground. 
The boy then climbs the rope remaining at the other end in midair. 
He comes down to the ground and then again climbs the rope and the 
yogi appears to follow him up the rope with a knife clenched in his 
teeth. He gets hold of the boy, cuts him to pieces and appears to 
drop the different parts of the body to the (ground where 
they lie quivering in the dust. The magician then descends the 
rope, puts the pieces of the body together and sends the youth 
up the rope again right to the top when he appears to vanish into thin 
air."' 

Now among those who actually claim to have solved the 
[Indian Rope Trick, I should mention the name of Dr. Alexander 
Cannon, K.C.A., M.D., Ph.D., M.A., an official of the London 
County Council Mental Hospital Service, first. Dr. Cannon says 
that he has actually seen the Rope Trick performed and can actually 
do it. “I can produce the Rope Trick in the Albert Hall, 
London ... I shall require a large quantity of sand from a certain 
area, certain lighting, as it were from the sun, certain healing 
arrangements, and, under these circumstances, everyone can see the 
phenomenon’’. 

A number of magiciansin England wanted to see the trick done 
by Dr. Cannon, and expressed their willingness to help him in procuring 
the right conditions at the Albert Hall. To this offer Dr. Alexander 
Cannon said: ‘‘Providing you are willing to lay down enough money 
to bring over a shipload of special sand, to heat up the Albert Hall 
to tropical temperature, and to produce my own tropical lighting—and 
also to place with a bank £50,000 (250,000 dollars) to be handed over 
to me as soon as I have produced the phenomenon, I will do it’’. 

After this the matter was dropped. I have here a paragraph 
from Dr. Cannon’s book, The Invisible Influence--from which some 
sort of explanation of the Indian Rope Trick may be gathered. 
Describing the six orders of hypnotic degree he writes: “One of 
the six orders is a sect that performs the lower kind of hypnotic work, 
camely, the “theatrical, where they hypnotise whole audience collec- 
tively and exhibit the Rope Trick. The 'faquir' stands on the stage 
cr in their midst with, a red rope in his hand and throws it above 
his head with the audible suggestions that he will climb it and dis- 
appear. This act has been seen and vouched for more than a thousand 
t:mes. Photography is our own proof that the whole thing is a 
mere visual hallucination, if it is so, because the camera records no 
euch feat. It is an extremely difficult effect te produce in the West 
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as in the hot climates the cortex of the brain is much more passive 
and the unconscious mind easier to deal with”. 

The Bombay Chronicle dated 29th July, 1934 states that a 
Canadian Takes up the Ropa Trick challenge: William Von Arrens- 
droff, professional magician (of Montreal) will do the trick any day, 
he says and to that end he will sail to England with his wife and 
family and his assistant, so confidentis he of Complete Success says 
Mr. J. M. Eyffe in the Montreal Gazette in Mail week. He has been 
studying the famed Rope Trick for years. He believes the reason it 
is so seldom seen in India is that it is seldom performed. He believes 
that the Indian Rope Trick is compounded of both illusion and 
hallucination, up to a point it is hypnotism and beyond that it is 
trickery. 

Among others who claim to have solved the Rope Trick the name 
of ‘‘Karachi’’* is mentionable. (*‘Karachi’ is not an Indian. It 
is the stage name of Arthur Claude Derby of Plymouth, his son’s stage 
name being 'Kyder). In the Listener (London) of 30th January, 
1935 Karachi states: ‘‘The secret of this trick I learnt many years 
ago from a Gurkha warrior, whose life I had been the means of saving. 
On his death-bed shortly after, he imparted to me the secret of this 
trick, at the same time adding his dying injunction that I should 
not perform it in public for profit except when driven to it by neces- 
sity. It is for this reason that the trick has been performed for so 
many years, but now the time has come when I find it necessary to 
demonstrate its reality and convince a sceptical world that the secrets 
of the East have not entirely perished. 

“Colonel Elliot has issued challenges on behalf of the Occult 
Committee of the Magic Circle. They say, they have searched far 
and wide for a performer of the Trick and have offered five hundred 
guineas to anyone who can perform it. These gentlemen have never 
faced Karachi, and Karachi will issue them a challenge. (Incidentally, 
I have already published one challenge in the World’s Fair about 
eighteen months ago, under my former professional name ''Phantom" 
to which no response has yet been given). I am nofa rich man or 
I should not be driven to perform this trick of the Indian fakir before 
a sceptical public. But if these gentlemen of the Occult Committee 
are in earnest, let them offer a reward of not five hundred, but of 
‘two hundred guineas and I will perform the first part of the Rope 
Trick to their satisfaction upon the following terms: (1) the sum 
is to be deposited with a neutral party, who is to decide whether I 
have performed the trick satisfactorily or not; (2) the rope is to 
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rise up through my hands while I am in a sitting posture to a height 
of ten feet from the carpet on which I sit. Jt is to be remained there 
erect while my son Kyder climbs up it, and remains with his hands at 
the top for at least thirty seconds while he can be photographed ; (8) 
the rope shall be an ordinary thick rope with a good grip, which shall 
be supplied by any well-known rope manufacturer on a specificalion as 
to length and girth which shall bé agreed between myself and Colonel 
Elliot or his Committee; (4) the place shall be any open place chosen 
by the neutral party, provided that its conditions are not dissimilar 
to those which obtain in India. This trick ought to be performed 
as nearly as possible under neutral Indian conditions. The neutral 
judge or judges should be satisfied that these conditions are fair 
to me. Furthermore, I am to be allowed access to this place for 
at least forty-eight hours previous to the performance, and during 
that access I must not be spied upon. “his is in accord with 
what the Indians do, for they always perform the trick on native 
ground, and never in the white man’s private enclosure. (5) The rope 
shall be handed to me after examination at the commencement of the 
performance. The spectators shail be anywhere in front of my carpet 
at a distance of not less than 15 yards. 

' “I will add that I am able to perform ali my Rope Tricks on a 
table which can be examined beforehand. Tis disposes of the sugges- 
- tion of bamboos, canes, telescopic rods ete. Now, these are fair 
conditions and if the Magic circle is really seeking enlightenment, it 
will accept my challenge and this much-disputed tradition will become 
a reality’’. 

The way is now clear for our star witness. Horace Goldin the 


reputed president of London Magicians’ clab has himself stated that’ 
he has hot only seen the trick but he has actuelly learnt it during his. 


professional tour to India and the Far Hast. Horace Goldin has sent 
me one of his printed booklets in which he hes frankly confessed that 
he is “the only white man in the world to d:scover the secret''. The 
booklet states: ‘‘The illusion known throughout the world as "The 
Indian Rope Trick’ so called from its supposed Hindoo origin, is one 
of the oldest tricks known to the profession cf conjuring. Marvellous 
tales have come out of the hills of. India, borre by. returning occiden- 


tals, tales of yogis, who could make a rope rise in the air, and before- 


the eyes of the fascinated watcher make a listle Indian boy climb the 
rope until lost to view’’. For years Horace Goldin had heard these 
stories of the wonderful Rope Trick. For years he pondered over the 
possibilities of it. Then, being of a keenly investigative temperament 
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Mr Goldin visited India to investigate the trick for himself. He found 


| that the Indian method consisted chiefly of a sort of hypnotism, but 
a hypnotism imposed on the audience by itself. Goldin could not 


find a reliable witness who had ever seen the trick accomplished. He 
could never find a native conjurer who would do the trick for him. 
He travelled far into the hills, visited localities where white men had 
never been, but nowhere could he find this fabled marvel. He was 
disappointed. If he came out to India unable to do the trick, the 
occidental mind would have to admit that it was foiled by the oriental. 
However, Goldin is the very last man in the world to admit defeat 
in-anything he attempts, and so for eighteen long years he searched 
and investigated following up clues here and there, and sparing no 
expense in trying to trace either the origin of the theory of the trick 
or an actual performer, and at long last his efforts were rewarded, 
when he obtained a clue from one of the disciples of a yogi in 
Rangoon. 


“Tt has been the dream of my life to perform this trick’’, said 
Mr. Goldin, ‘‘and I have spent more than £1000 to perfect it. When 
I was in Rangoon in 1919 I came across a Yogi who made a practice 
of hanging head downwards from a tree for days on end. lt came 
to my knowedge that this Yogi was a master of the Indian Rope 
Trick which was performed as a sacred and secret religious rite. I 
went to see the Yogi and spoke to him, but he made no reply. 
Immediately several disciples surrounded me. They produced daggers 
and made me understand that to speak to the Yogi might mean 
death. I had to retreat gracefuly, but I was delermined to gain 
the secret. I got into conversation later with one of the Yogi’s 
disciples whom I bribed with some money. He was reluctant to 
speak of the feat, but he inadvertently slipped a remark which gave 
me the original clue to the secret. Since that day I have been 
experimenting and at last I@%an perform the trick to my satisfaction’. 


I have then had a press clipping from Daily Sketch dated 
October, 21, 1936 which states, “Indian Rope Trick Done At Last. 
At last—'The Indian Rope Trick, which has been described by 
countless retired Anglo-Indians to sceptical English listeners, has 
been done in England by Mr. Horace Goldin,É President of the 
Magicians’ Club. He took up the offer of the Magie Circle io pay 
£509 to anyone who could prove the trick could be done—by doing 
it—and made a bid for an offer of £1000 by Bertram Mills, of Circus 
fame, at Penge Empire, with apparent success. There was a little 
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Indian boy at the top. Mr Goldin sounded a gong. The boy just 
vanished’’. 

Well, that was definitly the stage-versicn of this world famous 
item. Many stage-magicians have capitalized on the goodwill of 
the trick by offering the stage versions and immensely publicising 
the same. Servais LeRoy, Horace Goldin, Howard Thurston, Harry 
Blackstone, David Devant, Chang, Dante £ Virgil are only a few of 
the magicians who have successfully done it ir their stage shows. 


Past President of the Society of American Magicians, my good 
friend, Milbourne Christopher in his artice on ‘‘The Truth about 
the Rope Trick” in the Variety Magazine, January 5, 1950, gave 
a very funny description of one such stage magician, “a few years 
ago a Canadian magician announced he would present the feat during 
a stage performance with all the classic t"mmings. His rope rose 
on schedule, his assistant climbed the rope and he climbed after his 
assistant. Soon the stage was littered with pieces of anatomy, which 
dropped from above. The magician slid back down the rope, wiped 
the blade of his sword and gathered the pieces of his helper’s body 
in a wicker basket. Hocus pocus, the boy jumped outintact. But 
instead of gasping with amazement, the audience howled with 
laughter. ‘The magician was puzzled until he saw an extra arm, 
which he had forgotten to toss into the basket, on the side of the 
stage’’. 

“Sunday News”, U.S.A., January 27, 1935, states, “But the most 
astounding announcement of all was made by Dr. Alexander Cannon, 
who announced he would have the trick done in Albert Hall, London, 
for the Magic Circle, not for $25,000, but for $275,000. 

This psychiatrist says he needs to import yogis and their 
assistants, Hindu sand and special heutirg and lighting effects 
(Nobody has accepted his offer). 

But, pooh-poohing Dr. Cannon's ‘suggestion that he needed 
$275,000 to do the job well, Joseph Dunninger, American magician 
` and mind reader who has long served on a national committee to 
debunk fakers, popped into print with an offer to do the Indian rope 
trick in Madison Square Garden for only $50. 

However, when the News asked Dunninger to perform the trick 
in one of the News offices or on the roof of The News Building he 
declined with a laugh. 

Instead, he offered to give $10,000 to ANYBODY who could 
do that trick on the roof or even in the open. 


"> 
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‘The only place I can do the rope trick—and have done it is on 
a stage .with backdrops. ‘That preserves the illusion. At the 
Garden ? Well, a stage could be thrown up there quickly enough’. 

“There are thirty-five different methods of creating the illusion 
of the rope trick. Many of them are impossible. There was one 
described in Science and Invention. It told of a rope which, when 
thrown into the air, stood rigid because of interlocking metal sockets 
within ifs coils. At the time the climber is to disappear a chemical 
in his hand belches forth smoke and a mechanism in the bottom end 
of the rope causes the upright coil to collapse. It's an idea—but it’s 
not practical” Dunninger explains. 

Dunninger said that years ago when he was in Vaudeville he 
used to do the trick. He still has, stored away, the equipment to 
do it. Some day when he gets out of society entertaining, he may 
do it again. But, he remiuds his interviewer, it’s only an illusion. 
And the Hindus never had a rope trick’’. 

¿“Some time ago the theory was spread that the rope trick was 
done by hypnotism—even mass hypnotism. The fakir or conjuror 
had a rope anda boy on hand. Then he hypnotized his audience 
into believing they saw the rest. 

This explanation is howled and hooted down by some scientists 
and nodded at approvingly by many amateurs, one of whom says he 
knows from experience that thought transference can make people 
believe they see what they do not. 

But Elliot, denying that a group of people wili yield to a 
hypnotist, says: ‘You cannot do this from a distance to people who 
are not willing to co-operate with you. Further, the hypnotized 
subject forgets afterward what happened during the trance while 
these people profess to remember every detail'. 

Dunninger corroborates this assertion with this: 

‘Mass hypnotism couldn be done unless every one in the crowd 
had been examined previously to learn his receptiveness and then the 
hopnotism probably wouldnot be successful’. 

Richard Hodgson, L.L.D., wrote in the early 90's 

“I sought in vain for an eye-witness, European or SE of the 
famous rope exploit of which we have heard* so much in travellers’ 
tales, About three years ago a story spread that this supposed trick 
was explicable by hypnotism, it was alleged that certain travellers 
proved this by means of a camera—that the camera man saw the trick 
but the picture showed no scenes of that rope, disappearing boy, etc. 
The story turned out, by confession of its author, to be a yarn.’ 
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But Hereward Carrington, an American spiritualist feels that 
those who saw the trick might have been having an hallucination. 

The Englishman, William Bankier o? the Apollo Circus, not 
being able to find a genuine rope trick-in India, decided to put on one 
of his own for the edification of his audiences 

His ‘‘conjuror’’ always did it in an open space between two build- 
ings in the late afternoon Rockets shooting int» the air announced 
the performance. The smoke from the rockets hung about an almost 
undiscernible wire stretched tant from buildinz to building. 

Mr. Bankier's conjuror tossed his rope upward a couple of times, 
muttering incantations. The third time it usually straightened out 
and held stiff im the air. The audience didn’t realise that the three 
little hooks concealed in the rope-end had caught on the wire A 
child, actually a very fine wire-walker, shinried up the rope. Then 
while the conjuror on the ground caught tha eves of his audience with 
some foolishness, the child undid the rope, ttrew it to the ground and 
tripped swifily over the wire a midst emoke end dusk to one of the 
buildings. ; 

Several assistants slipped the child into a big basket, went to 
the ground floor of the building and mingled, basket in hands, with 
the crowd. Then they stopped to watch the conjuror and set the 
basket down. Suddenly they moved off. 

The conjurer noticed the basket. He gesticulated. The crowd 
parted. He stabbed into the basket as the boy carefully coiled 
himself about the bottom inside rim, leaving the centre empty. Then 
the conjurer took off the lid. And presto! the vanished boy appeared. 

Col. H. Cornes, R.A., says he saw the trick done in a narrow 
indian street, a smoke screen hanging heavy over all. And Cleve 
Connor, a New York business man who lived long in Malaysia, says 
he often bad strolling players do it for himself and his guests as an 
after-dinner trick. But he says they alwgys dil it among the trees. 
Perhaps Bankier’s honest explanation helps one understand what 
these men saw. | 

Fortunately—or perhaps unfortunately—none of these men was 
‘able to witness Robert Heger’s efforts to do the trick on the stage of 
a St. Paul auditorium November 1984. The first night he did it all 
went well. But the second time! 

In response to Heger’s incantations the rope jerked from its 
coiled position into a straight vertical line. But the electricians 
turned on the wrong lights and the audiences plainly saw the thin wire | 
from which it was suspended. (Apparently the amateur magician 
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knew nothing about kodalac, the non-shining shellac to cover steel 
wire, which tricksters in Hollywood use). Next the boy pursued by 
the assassin, climbed the rope with no trouble. 

But instead of vanishing into thin air the audience had the plea- 
sure of seeing him leap away—because the stage hands bungled the 
curtain drop. They probably saw Heger’s visible perspiration if they 
had looked. 

The assassin, out of sight, began dropping the victim’s arms and 
legs—but in the excellent light the electricians had turned on, the 
audience knew immediately that the appendages were wax. 

And last—and worst of all--before the game Heger finished up 
his act—before he had assembled all the arms and legs and feet and 
hands and head—the boy stepped out from the wings—-too soon, 
too soon! 

Major Francis Yeats-Brown, a retired officer of the British Army 
who spent years in India before he wrote his now famous ‘Lives of 
Bengal Lancers’’, says in his book that the vision of the rope trick 
may come to those who foilow Yoga—breathing exercises by which 
inhaling and expelling air too fast, the breather grows dizzy and drunk 
with oxygen. Yeuts-Brown says he was told by the superintendent 
of the Shrine at Puri “that he had heard of the rope trick but had 
never seen it”. 

Maskelyne, a professional conjuror, says that the trick is fre- 
quently done in the opea with the audience facing the brilliant iro- 
pical sun. When it was suggested that an illusion be done at an 
English exhibition, Maskelyne objected on the ground that the 
English sun was not powerful enough to obscure vision. 


Will Goldston, foander of the Magicians’ Club, agrees with the 
sun-in-the-eyes theory’’. l 

Noted American Magician-author, Walter B. Gibson, in his 
“Book of Secrets'' (1927) writes : n 


'"Tt is impossible to find a person who claims to have seen the 
‘Rope Trick’, There are those who know someone*who saw it, or 
who have heard of some one who saw it; but actual witnesses are 
usually lacking. 


The writer, however, has met three people who have described 
the trick as they have seen it themselves. They are all reliable per- 
sons--travellers of wide experience. One of them has studied magic 
for many years, and his description of the trick supports a theory thai 
the triek has been performed, but that its effect has been exaggerated, 
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He states that the rope rose about fifteen feet in the air, 
moving upward very slowly. Instead of a boy, a small monkey 
climbed the rope and stood on the top. “hen the rope fell, and the 
monkey dropped with it. | 

The rope used in the trick was of məst peculiar construction, 
and the witness had an opportunity to extmine it. It consisted of 
sections which could be made rigid or released by interior cords. 
The rope was coiled, and the fakir had an underground assistant 


_ who pushed up the rope, the joints being fixed together as the 


rope rose. When the monkey has ascended the rope, the master 
cord was pulled, and the rope collapsed, soiling as it fell to the 
ground." | 

World-famous Americian Magician and Magic historian, John 
Mulholland in his article on “‘ The Great Rope Trick Mystery” in 
This Week magazine (April 6, 1958) of the Pittsburgh Pres writes : 

“ After 40 years of trailing the Indian rope trick, L have finally 
found what I was looking for; the reasons why the legend refuses 
to die. 

One answer is that after people have been fooled, they are 
incapable of giving an accurate description of what actually happened 
during a magician’s performance. Given time, their descriptions 
often become fantastic. They confuse two or more tricks, and even 
describe something the magician hasn’t done—and couldn’t do. 


In co-operation with a professor of psychology I once made a 
series of tests on graduate students who didn’t suspect what we were 
trying to discover. I actually did four tricks and described one which 
I did not perform: I talked about being able to make a $20 gold 
piece travel instantly and invisibly a distance of five feet. 


A month after my ‘ Show ’, the class was called together and asked 
to write a resume of the magic they had seen me perform. Eighty 
percent ‘saw ' the gold piece which I haf only mentioned. ` 

Take the enchantment lent by distance, add the embroidery 
of secondhand hearsay, hemstitch with the “ mystery ’’ of the Wast— 
and you come up with a fabric as far from truth as the Magic 
Carpet. The Indian rope trick is pure fiction. But mankind has 
always had an instinctive urge to manufacture the myth that it exists. ` 
The idea of a stairway to heaven is a universal dream. 


The Chinese have it in a folk tale called te “The Theft of the 


Peach", written about 1700 by P’u Sungling. We have it in the 
story of “‘ Jack and the Branstalk ''. 
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During my visits to U.S.A. I had long discussions about this 
(rick with John Mulholland. I told him that ‘such a trick is no 
Jonger possible, but that it once was. Modern man has lost the 
secret ', 

This trick can easily be done on the stage where everything 
can be done with ‘ wires and mirrors’. All my predecessors as also 
my contemporaries who performed or still perform versions of the 
Indian Rope Trick on their theatrical stages have done with common 
secrets. Will Goldston has done it in tbe Black Art scene. Harry 
Blackstone, white he gave me details of his version of the Rope trick 
showed great ingenuity in the constructions of the stage settings. 
Howard Thurtson in addition t£» pulling the thick Rope by invisible 
wires took help of cinematography & slide projections in the matter of 
the vanishment of the climbing Jad. My friend the Great Virgil 
bas taken wire principle for raising the thick rope upward then ‘semi 
Black Art’ principle for making the boy disappear. I have seen 
Juan J. Pablo (Mighty Chang), Cecil Lyle (Great Lyle) and 
countless others performing the trick ‘in the similar mannér. Even 
Horace Goldin did it in the same principle. Karachi (Arthur Claude 
Derby) and the German magician perform in such a way that a 
stiff rope goes upward for a few feet and they cannot make the boy ` 
disappear in full view. Instead of being pulled from top in the 
above a stiff rope is pushed upwards from underneath. In the opinion 
of Mr. Nevil Maskelyne of England, Indian Rope Trick was done 
in India with “jointed bamboos covered with hemp” and “the 
glare of the sun dazzling the eyes” to assist in the operation. 
Charles Crayford in his book on ‘‘ Conjuring Tricks" in pages 131-134 
has dealt about Indian Rope Trick and has given one secret of 
performing the same on the stage. In his version ‘‘ the so-called 
rope is in reality two ropes of similar dimensions, placed side by side 
and attached to one another .e. . . then is a black velvet screen which 
is attached to a metal collapsible frame which latter is fastened to 
the back of the ropes and about midway between floor and ceiling.’’ 
... This black velvet expands to shield the climbing b8y. The boy 
wears special harness and attaches the same toa metal hook. By 
the weight of the boy’s body, Metal arms and wooden boards to which 
black velvet curtain is attached get expanded. American Magician 
Karlin in his book on ‘‘ To-day's Magic’’ Pages 14-15 has given the 
modus operandi of his version of the ‘‘ Hindu Rope Illusion '' ... . in 
which in a ''Bare stage lights not too bright. Magician enters 
carrying a coil of rope... which rises the height, of perhaps eight 
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feet without apparent physical support as Magician shows by placing 
a solid hoop over the top of the rope and moving it up and down 
... then the rope as slowly returns to the floor where it is picked up 
and tossed off stage by the performer." ... In this ‘special gooseneck 
and the Aga lifting principle’ was adopted in front of the special 
scenery. Then our friend Mortimer the Magician (M. J. Ruger) 
has found out a nice version of “The Night Club Hindu Rope” Trick. 
‘“ To the tune of an Eastern windpipe and slowbeating tom toms the 
Magician displays a coil of rope ....and rlaces ib in a basket. The 
rope slowly and mysteriously begins to rise up and up. Having reached . 
approximately eight feet in height, the Conjurer commands the rape 
to remain rigid. The girl then steps into the basket and grasps the 
rope as if about to climb iw Magician then drapes a cloth around 
the girl's form, completely screening her 779m view. Ths cymbals 
crash ...the cloth snapped away... and tke girl... has vanished. 
The magician then claps his hands and the rose falls limp to the floor’ 
In giving away the secret of this fine night club version Mr. Mortimar 
states... “the rope that rises is a duplicate of the rope that the con- 
jurer exhibits. A phonograph motor is started as the Magus places 
the examined rope in the basket. Due to the peculiar arrangement | 
of cording the light rods (enclosed in the rope, rise to the height of 
about eight feet’’. The next portion is an acaptation from the Indian 
Basket Trick in which a girl disappears and later on re-appears from 
inside a big wicker basket. 

Twenty-five years ago, early in my career, I performed versions of 
the Rope Trick in the open field. I adopted the principle of the pre- 
pared rope, which could be recoiled and mace to become stiff at will. 
Thanks to the bone-filled rope with the many special sockets inside. 
I performed this on the pavements of Chowringhee Calcutta and to 
make the place easily recognisable it wasin front of The Statesman 
house Calcutta. 1 got full-page publicity ein. the India's mostpopular 
English daily “Amrita Bazar Patrika”; and many full-pages photo- 
graphs of this trick in various stages of performances were published in 
the January 1937 issue of the famous monthly magazine “Modern 
Review’. Some of this pictures were printed in the ‘Orient’ Illustrated 
Weekly Magazine, (April 28, 1944). à 

On the stage platform this item can very easily be done, as it 
has been done by other magicians. 1 is extremely difficult to produce 
this trick outdoors. I think the Indian Rope Trick can be performed 
outdoors, at least the mystery can be solved to show how the Indian 
street jugglers performed it hundred years ago. This Trick was 
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possible at that time but now it is very difficult and weli neigh impossi- 
ble to do before the ‘utra modern’ twentieth century audience. 

If we track back into history we find thal this trick was perfor- 
med in India hundreds of years ago. At that time ‘invisible thread’ ; 
electricity etc. were not known. People were very much gullible. 
The best feats were the Mango Tree, Basket Trick, Cups and balls, 
divine ducks, levitation etc. These all have stood the tests of time 
and has survived. Today to the modern theatre goers these abovemen- 
tioned tricks are not so very appealing. They expect more glamour, 
colour, various appeals. Recently i performed the famous Oyster 
Shell Illusion invented and made famous by Chung Ling Soo in the 
early part of the present century. Chung Ling Soo used to show one 
huge empty oyster shell on the stage and from the same one living 
girl materialised. Now after about fifty years I have produced the 
same effect with the same trickery, But I had to use special 
‘sciopticon’ effects-projecter to show the under sea waves with shoals 
of fish swimming, change over to the sea weeds and corals with the 
help of the gauze screens ‘scrims’ and then dissolved into gorgeous 
under sea hue by ultra-violet lightings and fluroscent colourings. All 
these scientific are very recent inventions and these were like day 
dreams at the time of Chung Ling Soo. Chung Ling Soo could easily 
fill his theatre without these special trimmings and settings, we 
modern magicians must go steps further to satisfy our modern specta- 
tors. They have seen Radio-Television programmes, big musicals, 
spectacular cinemascope-cinerama productions, it is very hard to get 
their eyes bewildered by ordinary hokus pokus tricks. If we consider, 
the time-place and situations of the early performers, we will find 
that this trick was performed usually in hilly area and not in the 
desert country. So the Fakirs used to wear long flowing garments. 
In Indian sub-continent those who live in hot spots the inhabitants 
wear very scanty dress and thus the performer looks with loin cloths 
on. Butin the hilly regions they wear 'loongi and askans' flowing 
garments. The boy should be on loin cloths with one 'fatua' singlet 
on. They chose their site of performances by the mde of two high 
hills or other lofty places. The secret was a horizontal thread stretch- 
ing froin one hill to another caught by two, assistants at the either 
side. At that time invisible thread were not invented nor were the 
piano wires introduced. Tbe Indian Fakirs made their invisible 
wires with the help of human hairs specially prepared. They could 
use catgut ropes on either ends because those portions are far off from 
the spectators. Time selected was evening before dusk. After 
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showing several tricks and thus killing a good length of time, placing 
the spectators in magic mood already, and the dusk approaching to 
magician starts his Rope Trick. With the sound of weird Indian 
music associated with the Jaduwallahs, sound 5f tom toms, dholok etc. 
the Rope Trick is started. Magician showed a coil of rope woven with 
soft cotton thread prepared by ‘charka’ — the spinning wheel now 
made famous by Mahatma Gandhi. This rops is about forty feet long 
and has leaden weight with a knot at the extreme end. The magician 
throws the rope several times unsuccessfully, to create misdirection 
and then at a proper time throw the rope up ir such a way that the end 
of the coil of rope engages with the horizontal suspension. He 
might add some small gimmicks to help this engagement with the 
horizontal cable. Now a days when we go to the villages and find 
the electric of telegraphic wirings accross the country sides we find 
these wires are quite invisible to our eyes when they are against green 
back ground say the trees and hills. So the spectators could not see 
the horizontal] wire. Moreover, at those ages there were, no such 
wiring systems to give them some sort of ideas. Human psy- 
chology is that a hole should be round, for pulling anything upward 
the tension must be vertical from the top. Even in these days of 
mechanisation people are wondered when they find a Ball floating 
in the air, or a Card suspended in the air, hat o: handkerchief dancing 
on the stage, because they are not suspended from the top. We 
moderners even today perform it with horizontal support, while the 
audience always suspect or expect the vertical. The same was true 
in the case of those street magicians. Throuzh the code of their 
weird music, the assistants from the two top rocky knolls starts pulling 
their catgut rope-ends from either sides, Jus; as we do for our Floa- 
ting Ball ‘or dancing handkerchiefs these days. The rope went up and 
up. When it reaches about thirty feet or so, people think that it has 
gone up to the sky. In India they have mot seen the sky-scrappers 
and all the dwelling places are not very high. To the eyes of the 
ordinary audience the rope seemed to rise up and up to the sky defying 
the force of gravity. So the firat part of the Indian Rope Trick was 
successfully done in the open field. 

Now about the second spart. One very small boy climb up the 
vertical rope, hand by han and went to the top cf the rope and there 
he firmly engaged his gimmick with the horizontal wire. Because 
after a little bye play the Magician wonld also climb up with the sharp 
knife between his teeth. Words of abuse, shouts, murmuring etc. 
are the well-known by-plays of the Indian Street magicians. They 
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could easily misdirect their spectators through these. The magician 
went upand up. Asarule these magicians and their boys are good 
circus players, at least rope climbers. When the magician went up 
and reaches the boy, he throws parts of tle boys ccstume (similar 
costumes) smeared with blood (blood like colours) or some freshly 
butchered meat, might be part of goat, or monkey, one by one to the 
ground. The assitants starb picking them all up with very nice by- 
plays and acting. Where is the left arm, Ostad and talks like that. 
The boy in the mean time took shelter, underneath the flowing gar- 
ments of the magician. Magician was then free because all the pieces 
of cloth and meat he carried under cover of his costumes had been 
dropped down, and the same place was occupied by the young 
boy. The boy clings to the performer, just like the young monkeys 
do to their mother. More by-play and acting, the magician climbs 
down thoroughly exhausted. The assistants have in the meantime 
collected the dismembered parts of the boys body, inciuding the mis- 
sing parts that dropped here and there. The head was covered with 
the part of boys turban al] smeared with fresh blood. The magician 
would come near the basket into which the cut pieces of the boy were 
placed. More acting, more by-play and more misdirection, the boy 
sliped out and entered the basket. Just as they do in the traditional 
basket trick. It is not difficult even for the moderners to perform 
the rest of it. At command the boy jumped out of the basket quite 
hale and hearty to receive ‘baksheesh’ prizes from his admiring 
spectators. By then it is more dark. Ordinary naked lamps, 
mashals, or kerosene or other oil lamps conld not get the spot flood- 
lighted. At signal the long rope falls limp to the ground, thanks to 
the two assistants on the two lofty places, they simply untie their ends. 
Sometimes the story of fight between Indra, the King of -Heavens 
and his fight with the demons was alleged to be told. Rightly at that 
time they did enough incensg burning, bonfire in the name of ‘Homa’ 
or ‘Yagna’ and thus obscurity of vision was created by the smokes. 
In hilly. regions due to cold atmosphere smoke does not go very high 
up because air heavy and thus foggy atmosphere is cre&ted to facilitate 
the successful performance before the l'audience, Ia those days very 
ordinary tricks of the street magicians and medicine men were 
regarded as big feats of magic. To turn a silver rupee into a Gold 
Mubar was a very great feat, but today even school boys ignore it 
as mere trick "of palming and passing. So the great Indian Rope 
Trick is not a myth. It was done outdoors by the street magicians. 
Tt was a great feat during those days. Added to it has been its legen- 
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dary fame. Facts die but legends survive. It was feat of ordinary 
commonplace trickery, the name being Indian Rope ‘TRICK’. 
There were many limitations for these performances and they required 
many persons for their successful operation. Income was not enough 
for the whole team. so they divided anid formed their own smaller 
troupes. Slowly, the trick went out of fashion, out of repertoire. 
The question as to whether one person can be kept suspended with 
one wire can easily be answered. Do we not suspend full sized ladies 
with one strand of No. 120 piano wire in the Amac Style Find the 
Lady Trick ? Do we not suspend girls with such wires in the Lady 
Levitation trick even nowadays? What about  Kellar's  Levitated 
Princess done with not only one wire, but many very very fine wires. 
Can’t we adapt the same principle in this illusion also ? 

I have, with a student's zeal and a macicin’s curiosity, studied 
the observations made by magicians of eminence and celebrity and the 
remarks and reports of men of rank and position all over the world. 
I have, in my own way, made considerable researches to solve the 
mystery of the riddle of the Indian Rope Trick. My findings have 
confirmed my belief that the rope trick is no; a myth. It was in 
practice among the Nomads of the Hast and was, though erudely but 
ably performed to the bewilderment of legicns of spectators—thanks 
to the dexterity of the unnamed, unhonoured and unsung performers 
whom we, in these days of refined exhibiticns of feats and illusions, 
remember with a mystic sense of surprise and admiration. In spite of 
my predilection for this Indian tradition and the way of its practice I 
emerge from the fairy land of legend to the solid facts of possibility. 
As a man of this age I am constrained to bear up that this forgotten 
trick can be produced with commendable efect in a scientific way 
provided ‘the atmosphere of the auditorium can be created. Though 
hard and costly, it is not impossible.* 

** This thesis on the Indian Rope Trick has been pfepare1 in reply tothe enquiry made 
by “Selskabet for Psykisk Forskning’ (The Danish Society fcr Psychical Research’, Copen- 


bagen, Denmark and the Institute of Para-Psychology, Sri Gaaganagar, Rajasthan, 








RGVEDIC STUDIES 


Promops Kumar BHATTACHARYA, M.A., Vedantaratna. 
Professor, Nabadwip Vidyasagar College. 


The field of Vedic studies is a vast wilderness, mostly impene- 
trable with morasses and briars of pre-conceived notions and difficul- 
ties of exegesis. Notwithstanding this fact exploration of the field 
is worth trying in as much as the Vedas are as yet the earliest speci- 
mens of human literature and the activity may throw a good deal of 
light on the life of our ancestors of the dim past and may reward us 
with a connected history of the earliest ages. But the writer of the 
present article does not think that any sporadic or individualistic 
attempt will bring in the reward. What is wanted is a planned school 
of vedic studies co-ordinating the different interpretative treatises 
bringing out a consistent interpretation. Such a work can only be 
taken up by the Ministry of Education in the centre. The University 
of Calcutta is pre-eminently fitted to move the Central Government 
in this direction. 


While proceeding in the field one is immediately confronted with 
certain fixed ideas. The Vedas are the outcome of the activities of 
the Indo-Europeans in the beginning, the Indo-Iranians in the middle 
stage and the Indo-Aryans at the end is the first idea to meet with. 
The next idea is that the Aryans entered India through the Khyber- 
pass. Then again it is almost accepted that the Vedic gods are 
nature objects and that the culture that the Vedas present is a unitary 
culture and not a composite one of different cultures—though of course 
it is a fact that some have found traces of two cultures, Asuras and 
Devas ;_ but they have accounted for this as a schism in an earlier 
culture. On the other hand, there are scholars who maintain that 
the Aryans were autochthonus to the Sapta-Sindhavah or had migrated 
from a place somewhere about the Pamir steppes. Last of all, the 
age of the Vedas is a great bone of contention. Some fix it at 1000 
B.C., some at 2000 B.C., some in betweere 4000 to 6000 B.C., and 
some at 30,000 B.C. 


The aim of the present article is to probe into the plausibility of 
these ideas through considerations of (a) topography in the Vedas, (b) 
Races and cultures, (c) Yagna-Vidya and (d) the peculiar origin of 
Advaita philosophy in the Rg-Veda. All these discussions will inci- 
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dentally be connected with a tentative attempt at the fixation of Rg- 
Vedic age. 


A. (ù The consideration of the topography in the Vedas attracts 
one's notice to the mentions of Dyans cr Diva, Bhumi or Prithvi 
or Mahee and Apah or Antariksa or Bhuvac. These expressions are 
so very prominent and so often repeated that no student can fail to 
notice them. Still, the following hymns RV 1.164.883; 10.45; 10.88 
have a force which requires to be noticed. Scholars have interpreted 
Dyaus as heaven and Antariksa as the atmosohere. Butif we closely 
consider these expressions and the sequence in which they stand as 
also some adjectives and synonyms of these words, we have no otber 
alternative to the conclusion than that these are on most occasions 
names of territories. They stand in the sequence of colonisation. At 
least this is what appears to us from a perusal of the Rg Vedie 
hymns as already mentioned. If we juxispose RV. 10.90.15 with 
Ry. 10.75.1. and the entire hymn RV. 10.45. we are forcibly drawn 
to this conclusion. As regards Antariksa the Nighantu has Dhanva, 
Apah, Prthivi, Samudra ete., as synonyms. So Antariksa cannot be 
the atmosphere. Dyaus has also been compared to a Sthunà thereby 
meaning it to be a mountainous territory. So by Dyans we mean 
the mountainous part, by Bhuh the level tract and by Antariksa a 
subsequently developed maritime tract (sea-country) of one territory 
of the earth. | 


- (i) The next topographical feature is the mention of seas, RV. 
1.46.0 8; 4.48.5; 5.80.5; 7.55.7; 7.95.2; 10.72.7; 10.186.5; 
10.155.3 and many other hymns mention the sea. RV. 9.33.6 and 
10.47.2 mention four seas. Rv. 10.136.5 mentions the eastern and 
the western seas: We can understand if we take Kuruksetra as the 
centre of the earth as mentioned in the Rg Veda (indeed, all the 
scholars are agreed on this point), tti the southern sea was the 
marine transgression in the desert of Rajputani—Probably upto Ajmer 
if not more. But what is actually meant by the Northern sea is diffi- 
cult to understand. Whether it refers to the great sea that existed 
from the Black sea in Europe upto lake Balkash, if not to Lob-Nor, 
even upto. 8000 B.C. or atland locked sea in the valley of Kashmir 
which had subsequently drained out is difficult to understand. But 
a consideration of the above-quoted two mantras inclines one to accept 
it as the sea in the valley of Kashmere. Im this case the four seas 
were to the four quarters of the territory which went by the name of 
Prthivi or Mahee. 
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(iti) Before we arrive at a conclusion regarding the seas we 
should better take up the river system in the Rg Veda. In Rv. 3.83. 
it is mentioned that the Sutudri or Satadru (modern Sutlej) with 
Vipüshà (modern Beas) flowed into the sea. In RV. 10.75 Parushni, 
Asikni and Bitast& (modern. Ravi, Chenub and Jhelum respectively) 
flow into the Sindhu. In this particular hymn the word Sindhu in 
mantras 1-5 must mean the Sea or it will run counter to RV. 3.38.9. 
The word Sindhu in RV. 10.75.6. of course refers to the Indus. In 
this particular mantra the mention of the rivers Gomoti and Krumu 
along with the mention of the Indus is very significant. Probably, 
this points out the place where the Indus flowed into the sea. Pro- 
bably this was a place somewhere to the south-west of the Gomal-pass 
near Dera-Ismail Khan and we can tentatively fix it as a point on 31° 
north parallel. In this connection we draw the attention of scholars 
to the word Sindhabah in RV. 3.33.9. ' 

In RV. 10.75.5 and 6.45.31. the Ganga is mentioned. But we 
do not know what to make of this, whether we are to take the Ganga 
in its present course or in its earlier course when along with the 
Jamunà it flowed into the Saraswati. In the Ramayana it is men-- 
tioned that Bharat while returning from Kekaya to Ayodhya passed 
by the confluence of Ganga and Saraswati at a place in between the 
Satadru and the Jamunà though the crossing of Ganges is mentioned 
at a much later stage. Itisa geological fact that the hydrography 
and the drainage system of northern India which had a westword 
tendency underwent a thorough reversal in course of human memory. 
So the Gangà and the Jamunà had atone time a westward course 
and flowed into the Saraswati. On the authority of D. N. Wadia 
(Vedic Age-BK.1. CH-IV.) *we have that there was a great river 
system flowing from east to west called the Siwalik river by Pilgrim. 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee in his ‘Changing Face of Bengal’ has 
pointed out to this very same féature quoting the authority cf Pascoe 
and Haydn who called this great river system the Indo-Brahm river. 
Dr. Mukherjee identifiss this Indo-Brahm river with the Saraswati. 
„That this was within human memory is borne out by the facts of the 
° descent of the Ganges through the tapasy& of Bhagiratha, wherein 
it is stated that when she first came into the earth, Ganga went to 
Patiala (Pattales of Ptolemy and others) and subsequently through 
many prayers turned eastward. 


This reversal of the drainage system of northern India was caused 
by a tectonic disturbance the date of which, like all geological events, 
cannot be accurately ascertained. This disturbance brought into 
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being the water-shed between the Jamuna end the Pàtiwalà rivers in 
northern India and was the direct effect o£ the hurtling of the Siwalik 
range, a Deccan mountain, into the Himelayas. This tectonic dis- 
turbance dammed up the vast Indo-Brahm river with its innumerable 
Himalayan and traus-Himalayan tributaries and was the cause of a 
great flood transforming the whole of northern India between 77° 
and 90° east longitudes, covering an area of approximately 140,000 
square miles, into a vast inland sea, which has been silted up in course 
of many thousands of years. So this is what we understand by the 
eastern sea in the Rg Veda. We shall revers to this sea later on. 

So we are confronted with the river Saraswati in RV. 1.3.12, 
Saraswati is spoken of as having ‘maho arnat’ having a great current. 
In RV. 2.41.16. it is called ‘naditama’ the greitest of rivers. In Rv. 
6.61 13. it is called 'Apastama' the greatest of rivers. But in RV. 
10.75.1 the Sindhu is called the Apastama, the greatest of rivers and 
-there is no adjective to Saraswati. Are these not indications enough 
‘of the dwindling volume of the Saraswat.? We cannot take these 
as the dwindling of its importance, because Saraswati remained ever- 
important in connection with Vedic ritua's. In Rv. 7.95.2. we find 
that the Saraswati flowed from the inountairs into the sea. If we 
take the modern dry bed of Hakra or Ghaggar as the ancient bad 
of Saraswati remembering the fact that there was another river, 
Drishadvati, to the south of it whose confi ience with the Saraswati 
has not been mentioned anywhere we can take it for granted that 
the Saraswati entered the sea at a point of 29° north and 73° east. 
In the case of sutley we can take the point of entry into the sea at 
30° north and 73° east. The point, at which the Jhelum and the 
Chenub entered the sea, may be located at 81° north 72°5’ east. 
‘We are led to the adoption of these points frem the consideration that 
all these points lie in a territory not more then 500 feet above sea- 
level. This terrotory upto the Arabiag sea nas very roughly an area 
of 90,000 square miles. So this area was the western sea. We need 
not consider this sea to be only a vast shezt of water but, with the 
deltas of the different rivers and possibly with some islands, contained 
human habitations. Fossibly these habitations were seven in number 
and so were called Sapta-Sindhabah and probably these were inha- 
bited by people having maritime, agricultural and pastoral activities 
foreign to the Vedic cult of Agni. We shall refer to this fact later on. 

Before proceeding any further we should consider what we gain 
from the incidence of these seas—east and west. Though our figures 
are rough, tentative and, in the absence of expert knowledge, inaccu- 
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rate, still they lead us to certain conclusions which may be helpful 
in future, if not for anything at least for accurate research. At the 
head of the Persian gulf where the combined stream of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates flow into the sea there was a territory denomi- 
nated the sea-country by historians containing an ancient civilization 
in about 3900 B.C. This territory, about 150 miles long, is now 
terra firma. This has been silted up in course of about 5000 years 
and its area is about 10,000 square miles. Comparing this with the 
area of the vast Inland sea in northern India mentioned earlier and 
taking for granted that the drainage of northern India is 14 times 
greater than the drainage of the Tigris and the Euphrates we can 
roughly assert that the same amount of years (that is 50CO years) were 
taken up in the process of silting. If we accept the fact that the 
whole of northern India had been converted into plain lands (of course 
with the exception of Bengal to the south of Gour) during the age 
of Megasthenes we can, with some amount of boldness, fix the date 
of the Vedas round about 5009 B.C. This date very nearly tallies 
with the dates foind by Jacobi and Tilak. But this date does not 
point to the date of the compilation of the Rg Veda as we find it to day. 

Bringing the same unit of measurement (the silting-up period of 
the Shat-il-Arab area) to bear upon the western sea and taking for 
granted that the drainage in the Punjab and Sindh is nine times 
greater we arrive af the same date which is somewhere about 5000 
B.C. if not more. 

In the Satapatha Brihmana it is stated that Gotama Rahugana 
risi brought the cult of agni upto Sadanira which has been accepted 
as the Gandak river. Remembering the fact that there are many 
mantras of Gotama Rahugana in the Rg Veda and the fact that the 
Satapatha Brahman mentions that to the east of Sadànirà the entire 


country was flooded we may accept the fact that the Re Veda was 
compiled at about 3000 B.C. For, it may be asserted that it took 


nearly 2000 years for dry land to appear to the west of Sadanira 
upto Delhi. | 

Before the advent of this eastern sea there must have been a 
condition of life for many centuries as to be found in the Rg Veda. 
During this flood there must have been, a great destruction of the 
existing condition and a scattering of the people resulting in a migra- 
tion towards the west and a mixture with other cultures. RV. 2.15. 
is possibly a testimony of this fact. 

The above considerations lead us to a consideration of various 
races and cultures. The Rg Vedaas we find it today is based on 
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yagna or the cult of Agni. The spread of this cult did uot take ‘place 
all at once but was established gradually through conflicts and opposi- 
tions. Orin other words, what we mean is that the originators of 
the Vedic cult not only made others to abscrb their views of life but 
also in their turn absorbed their views. Ir simple words the Rg 
Veda, as we get it today presents a picture of a composite culture of 
different races. To establish our point we must make mention of 
the Panis who were Asuras (RV. 10.108). They had no knowledge 
of Indra. Orin other words, they were not fme—worshippers. They 
were greedy like wolves, non-sacrifieing, vcluble, cruel ete., (RV. 
651.14; 6.61.1; 7.6.8). Andif we take tte Rbhus as Panis we 
find that they had maritime activities, lived in the Dbhanva country 
(Antariksha) and produced annual crops, were good cultivators. In 
Rg Veda 8.100.8 in a hymn by Nema Bhargava we find him un- 
willing to worship Indra, he is ignorant of Indra. In RV. 4.42. we 
find Indra and Varuna contending about each other’s superiority. 
In Rv. 6.45.31-33 we find Bribu, a Pani, living on the bank of the 
Ganges, having boats and liberally subscribing to the yagna cult. 
In these hymns Panis are called Arya which word is synonymous 
with the Vaisya caste. If we accept the fact that these Panis wor- 
shipped Mitra and Varuna etc., and subsequently came to worship 


Indra as we have tried to show from the above illustrations, it is a 


clear proof that the Panis who were Asuras were a different race 
with a different culture and subsequently were assimilated by the 
Vedic Aryans. At least RV. 7.2.3. leads us forcibly to this conclusion. 
RV. 1045; 1.31; 10.53; 5.6; and 10.63.1,2; are probably not 
only the indicators of the spread of yagna through Dyaus, Prithivi, 
Apah and amongst the Pancha-Janah but also of the assimilation of 
the Rajanyas or Kshatriyas into the yagna cult. This was brought 
about through ‘the instrumentality of Manu Vaivaswata probably 
through the marriage of his dauzhter Ila aud hie grandson Pururavas 
and incidentally through his progeny Ayu, Nahrsa and Yay&ti. RV. 
T.174.9 ; 4.80.17; 5.81.8; 620.12; 8.4.7 and 10.62.10 bring out 
the fact that the Yadus and Turvasus did not wcrship fire, lived on 
the other side of the sea and that Indra brought them out to this side 
of the sea and made them ‘fire-worshippers. All these facts lead to 
prove the assimilation of different cultures. We can probably add 
to this the story of Vena and his son Prithu. ‘he stories of Yama- 
dagni and his son Parasuràm, of the conflict of Viswàmitra (RV. 3.55) 
and Vasistha and Agastya who is denominated Ma:tra-varuna probably 
go to establish these facts (RV. 10.60.6). The wars of Dasarajna were 
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probably originated by this cultural conflict. In fine, we may say 
that the Rg Veda is a picture of a juxtaposition of two cultures, one 
coming from north and east and the other from south and west, one 
a land culture and the other a maritime culture, the one belonging 
io the Brahmanas and the other to the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
We need not here enter into any- detail about Dàsas, Dasyus, 
Rakshasas and Gandharvas. 

Remembering the fact that this amalgamation of e usss was 
initiated by Manu Vaivaswata (R. V. 7. 2. 3) we can safely say that 
it commenced after the advent of the flood as has been mentioned 
earlier. For the Puránas, the Satapatha Brahman etc. state that 
the flood took place during the time of Manu. This is further testified 
by the indirect testimony of the Rg Veda that the Vedic culture did 
not spread to the east but to the west. So from our earlier con- 
clusion we may say that this amalgamation took place in the period 
5000-3000 B.C. If we consider the case of the Panis and tho 
Ksatriyas as maritime people we can safely assert that either some 
of them must have migrated to the plains of Mesopotamia or they 
must have had branches of their people there with much communica- 
tion. It is no wonder therefore that wefind mentions of the 
Vedic Gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas-in a treaty 
between a Mitannian king and a Hittite king contained in a clay 
tablet of the 15th century B.C. discovered by Hugh Winckler at 
Boghaz keui in Asia Minor in 1909. This is another link in the 
chain of proofs that the Rg Vedic culture is earlier than 1500 B.C. 
as Stuart Piggett has tried to establish. This also reduces the puzzle 
of the Indus Valley civilization as brought out by excavations of 
Harappa and Mahenzodàro. This also may explain the facts of 
subsequent archaeological excavations. 

C. Now we enter into a discussion which is extremely com- 
plicated not only an account of difficulties of exegesis, but also 
because much sentiment is connected with it—we mean the discussion 
of Yagna vidya. Our aim in this is nota detailed diseussion of the 
subject matter but an analysis of certain features of yagna and an 
attempt ata discovery of the cogent meaning. Readers with curiosity 
for a detailed exposition may profitably read ‘Yagna-Katha’ Gn 
Bengali) of late revered Hàmendra Sundar Tribedi and also in ‘Re 
Vedic culture’, Ch. XIII by A. C. Das, which is a running English 
summary of the former book. While explaining the term yagna 
Acharya Ramendra Sundar has said that the Vedic Brahmins had io 


| observe certain artificial rites and ceremonies the general name of 
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which was yagna. He has further observed that at one time there 
might have been a consistent meaning to t3em but at the present 
time these rites and ceremonies appear to te meaningless. And last 
of all, he has explained yagna as the offering of a certain thiag to a 
god. But in RV. 10. 90.16 the word yazna appears to have been 
used in a dual sense. The word yagna in the instrumental case in 
‘yagnena’ and in the accusative case 'yagnzin' cannot have the same 
meaning. The word in the accusative case -efers to yagna-purusha, 
the subject matter of the entire hymn. This is further borne out 
by RV.10. 180. 3. wherein the word ‘Davam’ is substituted for 
‘Yagnam’ in the former. Now the Nighantu gives as one of the 
meanings of yagna 'Deváyatenam' or the territory where the Devas 
or gods live. The entire hymn RV. 10.90 (particularly the mantras 
4 and 5) bears out this meaning. A thoughtfil perusal of the third 
Adhyaya of Bhagavat Geeta, Slokas 9-15, will also bear out this 
meaning. So one meaning of yagna appears to be the entire earth 
as then known to the Vedie people. It was to them the fatherland, 
the motherland as also the untariksha containing various tribes of 
people as also gods and this earth was worshipped, because it was 
not only the originator of peoples and things bat also of the different 
works’ and urges in connection with them. It would have been 
highly interesting if we had-had the opportunity for a detailed 
exposition of RV. 10 90. here. But unfortunately this is not the 
place for it. But we can assert here tha; the entire hymn is in 
support of our earlier contention about topography, races and cultures. 

So from this we come to the word yagnena which certainly 
refers to rites and ceremonies and the meaning of the term yagna 
as given by Acbarya Ramendrasundar. In the ordinary acceptance 
of the term yagna means rituals and liturgies, In her excellent 
pook—‘Ancient Art and Ritual’ (Thorntor Butterworth Ltd.) 
Jane Harrison has ably pointed out “Ritual shen involves imitation 
but does not arise out of it. It desires to recreate an emotion, 
nol to reprodufe an object. A rite is, indeed, we shall later see, a 
sort of stereotyped action, not really practical, but yet not wholly 
cut loose from practice, a, reminiscence or an anticipation of actual 
practical doing; it is fitly, though not quite correctly, called by the 
Greeks a dromenon, ‘a thing done’’’. So yagna being a ritual our 
duty is to find out the emotion in it. For this emotion will bring 
out not only the meaning of yagna but also tne conditions obtainable 
at the time. Stuart Piggett in his ‘Pre-historic India’ (a Pelican 
book)—indeed many other writers—has observed: ''The relationship 
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of the Aryan: peoples to their gods is that of a frank. expectation of 


_favours if the right sacrifices are performed and the correct words 


chanted, and Keith rather cynically pictures the priests saying, un- 


-ashamed, to Indra, ‘we have our wishes; you have gifts; here are 


we with our songs’ and expecting ‘that the god will see that the 
exchange is fair’’’ This is quite a palpable feature of yagna 


as we get from the Rg Vedic hymns and the absence of that 


reverential fear and humiliation, as are observable in hymns of 
other religions including subsequent prayers to gods to be found 
in the Puranas etc. of ibe risis before their gods, denies much of 
the poetic value from ths Rg Vedic hymns. Of course, there are 
certain hymns RV. 5. 85 and 2. 12 where the hyms reach a high 
poetic value. The use of the word ‘unashamed’ by Keith may 
irritate some people but this is a sincere feeling. Why is it so? 
Why were the risis unashamed before their gods? Because the gods 
were human beings who were to help them. The 10th and 11th 
sloka in the 8rd Adhyaya of Bhagavat Gita show that yagna was 
meant to be a sort of transaction in which both god and man were 
to prosper. In RV 10.88. 8. Yagna is called “Tanupah’ of the 
preserver of the body. It is a covenant hetween the rsis and the 
gods, different classes of human beings, to help one another. In the 
Yagna the gods are supplied with Havih or foodstuff and the gods 
are to protest the supplier from the different evils of life particularly 
enemies, and, for the enjoyment of bliss, to accommodate the supplier 
a place in Dyaus. So this is the emotion behind the yagna rituals 
and this sense of equality or at times even superiority on the part of 
the supplier explains why the seers were unashamed as felt by Keith. 
Behind all this was the germ of Advaita faith which is particularly 
envisaged in RV. 10. 90. We shall revert to this later on. But 
above everything else the yagna was performed through Agni 
translated as fire? | 

Fire must have been known to man from very early times. 
Even the Neanderthalers who, it is supposed, had very little occasion 
for speech, knew the use of fire. Fire was used to drive away wild 
animals and hostile beings and for the life-giving property of warmth 
and later on for the cooking of food. It may be possible that later 
on the life-giving properties of fire were differently esteemed and 
separated from its consuming aspect. ‘Thus veneration for fire 
might have come into existence. The translation of Agni as fire 
is correct enough but the Agni Deva of the  Yagna cult could 
not have been fire but a human being with an official position. , This. 
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official must have been substituted by fire after a lapse of the yagna 
cult for a very long period through some natural catastrophe when 
the practice was lost but the memory ‘of the practice as also the 
emotion behind it remained with men through tales, legends and subs- 
titutions. That there was such a natural catastrophe has been pointed 
out by us. We shall see if our contenticn is correct. As regards 
the functions of Agni RV. 1.1.1. probably gives the truest picture. 
Agni was the Purohita, the Deva in the yagna and a giver of precious 
materials to the Hotr or the Yajamāna, the invoker of Agni. The 
next mantra has it that Agni was worshipped by foregoing risis as 
also by new ones and while properly invoked carried havih for the 
gods. He was also the invoker par excellence of the gods. Tn fact, 
almost all the hymns about Agni point out some or all the functions 
‘of Agni as have been noted above. From this it appears that in the 
beginning yagna was performed by the yajamàna with the help of 
Agni alone. This was performed by the risis of old in the ante-delu- 
vian period. But subsequently probably in the post deluvian period 
when substitutions were made the uses of Brahma, Hota, Udgata 
and Adhwaryu etc., as to be found in RV. 10.71.11. were introduced. 
Or probably this had to be done when a yacna had to be performed 
for a convert into the Yagna cult. This was of course, after the 
amalgamation of diflerent cultures as has been noticed by us earlier. 
From RY. 1.189.1. we can presume another function of Agni. Agni 
led the yajamana through a good and prosperous path to Dyaus. 

RV. 1.31. 1 & 2 and 1.71.3. as also many other hymns have it 
that Agni was generated by Angiras. RV. 6.16.18. and 10.21.5 have 
it that Agni was generated by Atharvan. RV. 1.58.6. has it that 
Agni was generated by Bhrigu. RV. 10.88.18 and 19 probably indi- 
cate many Agnis as also the subsequent substitucions. Now all those 
statements are unbelievable unless they indicate the institution of 
yagna through Agni. In the Srauta Sutr& there are twenty different 
names of Agni for twenty different purposes of yagna. Now how 
can it be that fire which, is similar in all cases, can have different 
names and functions unless Agni was an offcial with many subor- 
dinates? Can we not suppose that Agni was something like a gover- 
nor or collector in a próvince? In RV. 5.8.1. We find that Agni is 
a bestowal of Indra to the terrestrians. Now it is very difficult to 
accept the fact if Agni is translated as fire. In RV. 1.68.2. the risi 
finds it remarkable that a living being should spring out of dry wood. 
Evidently the risi is puzzled as to the entity of Agni. In RV. 10,22, 
and in many other hymns Agni is stated to be she youngest of the 
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gods. In RV. 7.9.8. Agni said to be 'Satyávacam, truthful and a 
keeper of promise. It is also stated here that Agni was made bright 


for the purpose of Adhwara or yagna. Now all these arouse in us 


a doubt about the meaning of Agni. In Krishna-Yajurveda 2.2.6.6. 
it is stated that Agni had three elder brothers, who, used to carry 
havya to the gods, died in the act. So Agni was afraid that he too 
would die as the task was fraught with dangers and difficulties. So 
he fled. He entered Apaha. Now the commentator Sayana has 
interpreted Apah as water, but we have already pointed out that Apah 
was a country or more truly Sea-country. While the Devas were in 
search for Agni the Matsyas pointed him out to them. The commen- 
tator has here again interpreted Matsya as fish. But we cannot 
accept it. Matsyas were a tribe of people living to the south of Kuru- 
ksethra. When the Devas found him they called Agni to them and 
asked him to carry havyah for them. We need not proceed any 
further in these details. In RV. 10.51. we have the same tale through 
a dialogue between the gods and Agni. But there are some special 
features in it. The Devas ask him not only to carry havya for them 
but also to make the Devayana path easy and well protected. They 
also promise to make him Ajara or without old age. Agni also bar- 
gains for all the Prayajas and Anuyajas, offerings before and after 
the main offering in a yagna as also for long life. The reader will 
find it interesting to read RV. 52, RV. 53 and also RV. 80 in this 
connection. In this connection it will be of further interest to note 
that a river ‘Asmanvati’ (RV. 10.53.8.) by name crossed the Devayaina 
road. Now it is extremely difficult to reconcile all those facts if we 
construe Agni as fire. 

In the ritualistic procedure we find that there are three kinds of 
Agnis-Garhapatya, Ahavaniya and Dakshinagni. The Garhapatya 
stands for the yajamana or the performer of the sacrifice, the Aha- . 
vaniya for the arch invoker @f god and Dakshinagni stands for the 
Pitrs. The Vedi or altar of the Garhapatya is square-shaped, that 
of the Ahavaniya is round and the altar for Dakshinagni is semi-lunar 
in appearance. The areas of all these aliars are equal. From this 
square-shape of the Gàrbapatya we can presume that itis a represen- 
tative of Agni on earth. From the round-shape of the Abavaniya, 
the original Agni, we can likewise presume it to be a representative 
of the sun or more correctly Vivaswàn in Dyaus. The Dakshinigni 
altar is a representative of the moon or more correctly soma in Anta- 
riksha or Apah-Somah Pitrimàn. This is what we get from the 
Kalpasutras, i.e., after the substitutions were fixed. In the actual 
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performance of the sacrifice we have not much use for Dakshinagni. 
What is of interest is the kindling of the Ahavaniya fire the altar of 
which is to the east of the Garhapatya fire. Is it not an indication 
that Dyaus was located to the east of the territory known as earth? 
A horse was required for the purpose. The hcrse was made to stand 
facing east and then with a burning brand from the Garhapatya fire 
it was made to walk to the Ahavaniya fire whete it was made to stand 
facing west with one of its legs placed on the Ahavaniya altar and 
then touching the leg with the burning brand the Ahavaniya fire was 
kindled. Now if this: complicated procedure does not mean that in 
order to perform a yagna the gribapati or the representative of Agni 
on earth had to proceed to the place of residence of Agni, the con- 
trojler in Dyaus on horseback to invoke him and make the offering 
we do not know what it means. Then again ei one time when Agni, 
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an-assistant of Brahma in ihe sacrifice, is asked to call the gods, 


he, the Agnit stands with the Sphya or a wcoden sword in his hand 
and he says, 'fyes, the gods are hearing." To our mind it means 
that the yajamana is conveyed by ihe Agnit from the place of Agni 
io the abode of Gods and as the path is dangerous he carries a sword. 
But why a wooden sword is difficult to vnderstand unless it is the 
reminiscence of a very ancient custom when bronze or iron was 
unknown. ‘Then after the performance of the sacrifice the Prastara 
or a bundle of kusa grass symbolical of the ya-amàna, is thrown into 
the Ahavaniya fire. While it burns it is to bə imagined that the 
yajamana is going to heaven or rather accepted as a denizen of heaven 
through the instrumentality of Agni and so the vajemàna utters that 
he has & luminous body and while going to heaven leaves his son 
behind on earth to discharge all his duties and responsibilities. Now 
this is a plain indication of the fact that at one time it was the custom 
for the Brahman house-holder who had performed many sacrifices 
to sojourn in heaven if-not for all times at least for a time. This is 
the actual emotion behind all these we consider the fact that each and 
every householder was constrained to maintain his own Garhapatya 
fire and so in a family of father and sons there would be no end of 
trouble in maintaining such fires. But if the fether went away the 
son could step into his plase. Probably in this zhe law of Primo- 
geniture held good. We can assume it from the injunction of Manu 
that only the first born son was the Dharmaja putra. Probably this 
custom of father going to Dyaus after the coming of age of his son 
gave rise to the custom of retiring to the forest after the age of 50. 


By the coming of age of the son we understand his samavartan and. 
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marriage which took place generally at the age of about 25 years. 
So by this time the father must be 50 years old. Megasthenes also 
notes that there were two kinds of Brahmans—the Brachmanes and 
the Sarmanes, the latter living in the forest. The father who went 
to Dyaus for some time probably returned to this earth and lived 
separately in forest. Thus probably we have the origin of Aranyakas 
and Upanishads. There were also others who went to Dyaus for all 
times to come. In Bhagavat Geeta Adhyaya 9, slokas 20 & 21 it is 
not explicitly stated if the performers of vedic sacrifices went to Svarga, 
heaven, while living or otherwise. But in Kathopanishad, Adbyaya 1, 
valli 1. sloka 18. it is expressedly stated that the observer of Nachi- 
ketagni went to Svarga or heaven even before death. So of necessity 
we are halted in our belief befote rejecting all these arguments. 

Last of all, we are obliged to take up the use of pranita, a bowl 
of water placed during the sacrifice to the east of the Ahavaniya fire. 
This pranità is said to be instrumental in keeping off the Rakshasas 
and other beings from the place of sacrifice. And when the sacrifice 
is over it is used to put out the fire. When we remember that the 
sacrificial fire is put out with the words “Agne Tvam Samudram 
Gaccha’’—Fire, go thou to the Sea—we think that it is a symbol of 
the flood coming from the east which caused a great devastation and 
obliterated all sacrifical acts. These are some of the features of the 
sacrificial rituals and these are their interpretations with the emotion 
behind them as have appeared to us. Probably, it is now needless 
to mention the use of Havirdhüna Sakatas, carts for the carriage of 
Havih as to be found in the Somayaga. The carts are completely 
meaningless unless they were meant to convey Soma to the gods in 
Dyaus, a territory of this earth. Our discussions of Agni lead us to 
an idea of a system of Government in the earliest Rg Vedic period. 

Now let us turn to the postmortem rites. The 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 185th fymns of the 10th mandala of the Rg 
Veda as also many other hymns are connected with postmortem rites. 
They relate to cremation as also burial rites. Of these hymns the 
18th expressed]y deal with burial. It contains 14 mantras in all. 
In the first mantra the dead soul is asked to depart by a path which 
is quite distinct from the Devayäna path. Now why this is so? In 
all other hymns apparently related to cremations the souls depart 
by the Devayana path. At least this is the view that is held. The 
2nd and 8rd mantras are apparently meant to convert the relatives 
of the deceased inio the yagna cult so that the relatives should live 
for ever, The 4th mantra speaks of a boundary of stones to the grave 
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for protecting the living ones from the dead. Mantras 5-8 are prac- 
tically an elaboration of mantras 2 and 3, The 9th mantra states 
that the dead soul is a Ksatriya and that the bow is taken away from 
his hand. The 10th mantra is a prayer for protection of the dead 
soul from the proximity of Nirrti. Now in the Nighantu Nirrti is 
one of the terms for prithivi or earth. But here Nirrti probably 
means annihilation or nothingness. The English word North is 
peobably derived from this word Nirrti as the word earth is derived 
from the Vedic word Rta. If this is so Nirrti then is the point 
directly in opposition to the sun at midday and in the Ptolemaic 
sense the matrix of creation or Asat. In that sense the mantra is a 
prayer for keeping in-tact the individual entity of the dead soul. 
But we do not know how that individual is to exist or what is to 
happen to him. The mantras 11, 12 and 13 relate to the covering 
up of the grave and prayers for the preservation of the dead body. 
The 14th mantra presents certain difficultiss and there are wide 
differences as to its interpretation. Ib is apparently an utterance of 
the thought of the departed soul at the tme of death. To us the 
interpretation appears to be as follows. “As feathers are stuck to 
the arrow (so that it may not swerve from its ann) they have put 
me into Praticine Ahani?.e. at the lowest point of the earth (where 
the sun disappears te. Patala); asa horse is properly guided by the 
reins so I shall be properly guided as I have caught held of Pratichim 
Vacam t.e. prayer or desire pertaining to my own peuple or people 
of Apah country, t.e. Pàatala." In Me Crincle’s Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy (Edited by 8. N. Mazumder) in page 147 
we have, ''Pàtala in Sanskrit mythology was the name of the 
lowest of the seven regions in the interior of the earth, and hence . 
may have been applied to denote generally ste parts where the Sun 
descends into the under world, the land of.the west, as in contrast 
to Prachayaka; the land of the east.” ePatala has been located some- 
where near Hyderabad in Sindh. Its ancient name was Neran. 
It is quite natural a desire with primitive people to be gathered with 
their forefathers after death. So our interpretation of ‘Pratigine 
Ahani’ and ‘Praticim Vacam’ is quite justified, because we have 
already seen that the*kshatriyas or Rājanyas were foreign to the 
yagna cult and because in this particular hynn there is express 
attempt at the conversion to the relatives of the dead to the yagna 
cult. It is further to be noted that the deceased is to proceed by a 
path different from the Bevayana path and ibat nothing has been 
spoken of the life after death, 
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In contrast to this let us refer to the cremation rites. In RV. 
10. 14. mantras 1-6 refer to some sacrifices in honour of Yama and the 
Pitrs. In mantra 7 the soul is asked to depart by the Devayana 
path, the path of our forefathers and going to the highest heaven to 
see Yama and Varuna. In the next mantra after the fulfilment of 
wishes and enjoying union with Yama and Pitrs the soul is asked 
to return to his abode in a luminous body. In this mantra the 
fulfilment of desires is said to be the result of Samyam or restraint 
of evil desires, and Istapurta or works of public utility. It is a 
question if this fulfilment of desire takes place in this life or after 
death. The word ‘Punarastamehi’ (come back again to the west) 
may refer to the living soulas we have already noted by quoting the 
18 sloka of the first, valli of the ist Adhyaya of Kathopanishad. 
This mantra also indicates the location of Dyaus to east. The 
instructions of Kathopanishad, as we know, are from Yama and this 
hymn (RV. 10. 14.) is also by Yama. To us at least i$ appears to refer 
to the living because we think that the vedic Risis maintained the fiction 
of, if not Immortality, at least a very long life—Devahitam Yadayuh. 
The mantras from 9-12 refer to a place consecrated by days, streams 
and nights, protection on the path by the two dogs of Yama, prayer 
for renown, prosperity and health of the soul and all such things. 
Even if we take these as cremation rituals we see how different they 
are from the burial rites. These are clear pointers to the existence 
of iwo separate cultures which were subsequently amalgamated. In 
the 15th hymn (14th mantra) the words Agnidagdha (burnt by fire) 
and Anagnidagdha (not burnt by fire) are used. Both classes of 
people are said to enjoy bliss in Dyaus. Now how this is possible 
unless the word ‘Dagdha’ has a separate meaning from what is ordi- 
narily understood. Dagdha possibly means Sazhskrita, instructed as 
to habit and conduct and possibly does not mean burnt. In the 
existing procedure of Tarpam’ there is prayer “Tm my line those who 
are cremated and not cremated (Agnidagdhah and Adagdhàh) let 
them atttain the staus of perfection by dint of this water offered on 
the earth.” But in this particular Rg mantra the Anagnidagdhah 
do not have to wait for any prayer or action from a living being. 
This is peculiar, unless we admit that a Brahman who has given 
up sacrifices and lives in a forest, who is Anagni or  Niragni 
(Bhagavat Geeta) goes to Dyaus by dint of his own merit. In 
Rv. 10. 16. 9-11 we find two kinds Agnis-Kravyida agni and 
Jatavedas Agni. Kravyida means eater of flesh. So this Agni 
is not used in the act of cremation. Jatavedas Agni, carrier of havya 
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to the gods is used in the act of cremation. This Jatavedas Agni 
appears to have two functions—he carries havya to the gods and 
Kavya to the Pitrs, So there appears to be an anomaly in the 
cremation rites. This anomaly may be explained by the fact that 
at one time a Brahman proceeded to Dyaus accompanied by Agni 
but subsequently when óonditions were against this he had to remain 
in his place and ultimately to die after which his body was cremated 
with rites in which the underlying belief and emotion were the same. 
In this hymn the mantras from 4-8 and from 10-12 appear not to 
refer to the actual act of cremation. Even if they refer to actual 
act of cremation they cause an occasion for the belief that in earlier 
times they referred to a material progress to a material heaven. 


. The mantras 13 & 14, particularly the 14th appear to have not been 


properly interpreted. The wish that the female frogs should please 
Agni is meaningless. The word Mandukyi must have some other 
meaning. In this connection we must’ remember. that there is a 
Upanishad Mandukya by name which must refer either to a person 
or toa tribe. We must admit that cremation 18 a universal practice 
with the Hindus. And it is claimed thst the ritual of cremation 
sends the dead soul to heaven, nay, to the highest heaven. If this 
is so there was absolutely no necessity of performing sacrifices which 
acts, it is claimed, earned the merit to send tae performer to heaven. 
In RV. 1. 125. 5; 10. 107. 2 and in 10. 154. 2-5 we find the results 
of many acís and sacrifices, that is, the performers earn the merit 
of going to heaven. If we accept the rivual of cremation as it is 
practised and believed at present we have to reject the results of 
different sacrifices. To us it appears thai what is stated in the 
mantras relating to cremation gives a picture of an actual progress 
to Dyaus where certain persons remained for sometime and returned 
to this earth, as it was then known, and certain other persons remained 
there and obtained salvation with ‘thé salvation of Prajapati or 
Brahma. What happened to the bodies of these persons could not 
be known. «Probably they were inhumed or barnt. This is probably 
the root of Kramamuktivada, gradual salvatior. We shall revert to. 
‘this topic later on. Before we conclude this ssction we must notice ` 
one or two more facts. If we compare the 18th hymn, referring 
to burial, with the other hymns, apparently referring to- cremation, 
we notice that the fear of death and sorrow, as to be noticed with 
regard to burial, are absolutely absent.in the other hymns. Moreover, 
there is a peculiarity in the 3rd mantra of the 16th hymn of the 10th 
mandal, This has been interpreted as indicating the dismemberment 
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of the different parts of the deceased. But to us it appears to be not 
quite: so. The first part “Let the Eye go to the sun, the breath to 
the wind and let thee proceed to Dyaus and Prithivi’’ refers to, if 
at all, the merging of the deceased with the universal soul. The 
second part “Or go to Apah if thou thinkest it to be good and with 
thy different bodies remain in the Oshadhis, annual crops'' refer to a 
different process. In whatever way we translate this mantra the 
fact remains that there is no unanimity between the two parts of it. 
The second part is an alternative suggestion about which the risi is 
not quite sure. This is probably addressed to the soul of a kshatriya 
who was converted to the yagna cult but had in the heart of his 
heart faith in the beliefs of his community, the faith as obtainable 
in the Apah country. This has & close bearing on RV. 10. 18. 14 
as has been discussed earlier. This partof the mantra may be taken 
as the germ of Paficdégnividyé or worship of the five fires dealing 
with the transmigration of the soul as to be found in the 6th Adhyaya 
of ‘the Chàndyagyopauishad wherein the king of the Pancalas, Jaivali- 
Prabahan, a kshatriya, says to Gotam, a Brahman, that this vidya 
or knowledge was so long limited with the kshatriyas but henceforth 
Brahmanas shall also know it. This establishes the fact that the 
Brahmanas, the initiators of the yagna cult, did not believe in the 
transmigration of soul whereas the kshatriyas were the initiators in 
the belief of the transmigration of soul according to karma. These 
arguments not only establish the fact that there were two separate 
cultures subsequently amalgamated (for the doctrine of karma is the 
dominating principle ‘of Hinduism in the present day) but also the 
fact that the mantras relating to cremation did not have the meaning 
as we attach to them today. 


If to these arguments we add that a dead man not only requires 
offerings of food during erëmation and in the Sraddha ceremony, but 
also month by month for twelve months, at the end of every sixth 
month and at the end of the yeat—15 offerings in all—affer which there 
1s no bard and fast rule for the offering of food we cannot but believe 
that in the beginning the Brahman went to Sojourn in Dyaus 
for which a regular supply of food was enjoined upon his son or 
successor. This is what is meant by ‘Punarastamehi’ (come back 
again) in RV. 10. 14. 8. Subsequently, for some cataclysm or like- 
wise when for inability, forgelfulness, etc. the custom died down, 
but the emotion behind it remained the present-day substitutions 
were made. 
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D. Now we propose to enter into a field which is as complicated 
as difficult-—we mean the field of Advaita pk:losophy or Monism. Our 
scope is not to enter into the speculative aspect of the subject, but 
to expose the historical side of it to show thet it was practised as a 
religion. A religion requires not only meditation but also certain 
observations of rites, or in other words, religion requires that life 
should be reformed from its instinctive-side to a conditioning after some 
principle or other. If we are correct in oux hypothesis then we can 
say that the Vedic Brahmins followed Advaitism as their religion 
and the vedas in their entirety should be interpreted from this angle 
of view remembering all the while that certain contrasts are here and 
there presented due to the presence and amalgamation of certam 
beliefs and cultures. There are conflicts, no doubt, but these conflicts 
show ihe attempt at the establishment of Advaitism through a 
particular mode of practice and observance. But unfortunately Vedic 
exigesis is imbued with ideas either received from certain texts and 
rituals, the basis of which is substitution or from the angle of view 
that religion has grown from Animism to Pluralism and then 
Monotheism. We mean to say that there has never been an attempt 
at scientific exposition, devoid of sentiment of pre-conceived notion, 
by the co-ordination of the different scriptures bearing upon it with 
proper evaluation. There should have beer such an attempt. But 
it is never too late to begin and we hope that such an attempt should 
be made. 

Hinduism at present is based on karmic Law and transmigration 
of soul this way or that—that is whether it is Monotheistic or 
Monistic. Advaitism in India is over-shadowed by the preachings of 
Sarhnkaracharya whose doctrine of Adhyasavada or Mayavada is in 
itself antimonistic. Inasmuch as if we discard our present ex- 
perience, what we believe to be true and „behave accordingly, the very 
basis of knowledge is discarded and all principles of life come to 
naught. But the vedas preach that as & piece of gold when given 
different shapé$ may have different names but remains gold all the 
while so at the base of the diversity of this world there is oneness, 
call it Brahma or Purusg or Savita (the generator of the universe 
and not the sun as is generally: understood) or Sat. Everything in 
the universe is generated from this first Principle including our 
desires, perception and intellection. When a person is born, when 
he moves and acts and when he dies are all but the expressions of 
the desire of that First Principle or Prajapati. These are His acts 
of creation, maintenance and destruction, as are generally called. 
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These acts of the Supreme One are like child’s play without any 
finalistic aim because there is no duality. Because the Supreme One 
is Sat, therefore in whatever way He irausforms Himself is true 
though relatively with regard to the essence of Being. There cannot 
H bè any illusion or Māyä. So whatever aspect there may be in name 
and form is but the expression of the Supreme Being. So this 
earth as we know it with its different aspects and sections is 
the tangible expression of the Supreme Being. We, human beings, 
nay all objects animate and inanimate, are but the expressions of 
. this earth, the tangible expression of the Supreme Being. So what- 
ever we do we but worship Her and as we are Her progeny we 
should have sympathy, co-ordination and co-operation amongst our- 
selves and anybody going against this view is going to his ruin and 
as such should be brought round even by force if not through 
_ ™ persuasion. This is the idea that pervades yagna-vidyà and therefore 
of the vedas having yagna as its basis and this is what the Vedic 
Brahmins meditated and practised in life. The birth of a Vedic 
Brahmin was from this First Principle and his death was merging 
into the selfsame principle. So he had nothing to speak of karma or 
transmigration of soul. The idea of karma and transmigration 
of soul, indeed all other associated ideas in Samkhya, yoga 
and monotheistic doctrines, came from a different culture, and 
we may call it from Vedic testimony Asura culture. These doctrines 
were incorporated in Vedic culture at a time when the practice of 
yajna could not be carried on and when ritualistic substitutions were 
made. This must have been of necessity, taken place after a 
cataclysm, discontinuation of practices, therefore migration and 
amalgamation with different cultures. The meditative aspect of a 
Brahman is embodied in RV. 1. 164. 46, wherein Indra, . Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni etc. are said to be the different expressions of the one 
Sat Principle. RV. 2.1 expresses Agni as everything RV. 1. 89. 10 
expresses Aditi in the sense of mother Earth as everything. RV. 
8.58. 2 expreses that One Principle became everything (Ekam và 
Idam vi vabhuva Sarvvam). Then in RV. 3. 62. 10 we get the mantra 
which is the medium of every-day meditation of a Brahman and is 
called Gayatri. Though the words Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svar are pre- 
fixed to this mantra still in a sense this is the Gayatri for every-day 
mediation. It means that the three regions of Bhuh, Bhuvah and 
Svar are the expressions of the adorable form of Savitri deva (the 
generator of the world) who also directs our desires and intellection 
(Dhiyah meaning Mati and vignan). 
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As to the philosophical aspect of the idea giving rise to meditation 
on one hand we can quote RV. 1.164.4 which is a question as to 
who first saw the tangible or solid filled in by the intangible or spirit 
in the beginning ; wherein did breath, blood and mind reside coming 
out from the earth, and whoever went to ask the knower of these 
things. Question or otherwise this indicates the belief as we have 
already discussed. 


Probably the philosophical idea as stated above is thoroughly 
explained by the hymn of Vic, daughter of Ambhrina (Rv. 10.125). 
Any curious reader may be easily satisfied by a perusal of it, because 
there is not much of exegetice diffculty. There are certain words 
which are not properly iranslatel still the meaning remains clear 
almost all throughout. It is noticeable that this hymn refers to 
material objects, actions and events which go to support our conten-. 
tion. We now take up the process of creation as adumbrated in 
RY. 10.190, a hymn by Aghamarsana, offspring of Madhucchanda. 
In the beginning there was only Rta or Satya. Now it is probable 
that the English word earth is derived from this Rta. So Rta stands 
for ihe principle of existence, the essence cf all being. So Rta or 
Satya stands for Brahma. From this Rta was born Tapah. Now 
by Tapah tapah or heat is understood. Or, in either words, it means 
an urge or libido, in the language of Freud, which is innominate 
giving rise to uneasiness, discomfort and restlessness. It is the essence 
of inexpressible desire. From this Tapah was generated Ratri. 
Now by Ratri scholars understand it to be primordial night. In the 
absence of duality how this can be explained as night is very difficult 
to understand. In the Vyasa Sarhhita of the Narada Paficaritra it 
is said ‘““Ratranca Jnana vacanam"' t.e., Ratre means Jnana or know- 
ledge. ‘So by Ratri here we mean that from Tapah or urge a clear 
and definite desire—an expressible desire—spreng up. Or it may be 
explained as the stage wherein Brahma theught “‘I am alone, let me 
be many and multiplied" (Ekeham Vahusvam Prajayeya). This 
interpretation is supported by the Upanishads. From this Ratri was 
generated Samudre Arnavah, the Ocean with currents. Now what 
is meant by Samudra? In the Satapatha Brahmana we come to know 
‘Manah Vàva Samudram', mind is the Sea. Probably this inter- 
pretation is drawn from the similarity in the ebb and flow of the 
mind and the sea. This stands for intellection and cogitation. So 
the Ocean or the sea stands for the Mind of the World principle. It 
is the material sea. From this sea Samvetsara was generated. 
By Samvatsara we mean something which is f; for habitation. So 
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here it means Terra firma. In Prasnopanishad, ninth section of the 
ist question by kavandhi katyayana, It is stated 'Samvatsare val 
Prajapati” that is Prajàpati, the intangible became Samvatsara. It 
will be accepted, we hope that in the Vedas at each stage the cardinal 
principle is designated as Prajipati. This will be evident from a 
perusal of the portion of Prasnopanishad as we have quoted here. 
So the intangible becomes fluid and the solid—the process of creation 
from abstract to concrete. In Chandyagyopanishad (5.10) in the 
description of the path of kramamukti or Progressive salvation we 
have a mention of Samavatsara in the 5th stage. In the Brihadar- 
anyakopanishad (6.2) we have the mention of Devaloka and not 
Samvatsara at the same stage. So Samvatsara means Devaloka or 
the land of the Devas. Then the lord of the Vaguely evolved earth 
created ‘Ahoratrani’. Now this has been explained as the evolution 
of days and nights, but it may also mean the evolution of the land 
in two parts known as Aharganah and Ratriganah. If we take the 
meaning as days and nights itis very difficult to reconcile this with 
the later statement that after this the Sun and the Moon (Suryà- 
chandramasau) were created. How can the Sun and Moon be created 
after that of day and night? The day certainly is created by the 
rising of the sun. It stands to reason that what is meant here is 
that the land known as Samvatsara (fit for habitation) was divided 
into two parts, designated as Aharganah and Ratriganah or Suryaloka 
and Chandraloka. In the Prasnaponishad in sections 9 and i0 in 
answer to the first question two territories, one to the south designated 
as Chandraloka, and the other to the north designated as Adityaloka 
or Suryaloka, are mentioned. Though these two territories refer 
to the next world still it is incontrovertible that these have their 
authority in the Rg mantra we are discussing here. These two 
territories are the Devayäna and Pitriyana in Chandyogya, Vrihadara- 
nyak and Kausitaki Upanishads. It is interesting to note that in 
the Chandyagyopanishad the mention of Chandra is to be found 
at the seventh stage in the descriptions of both Devayana and 
Pitriyana. But in the Vrihadaranyak Upanishad theres no mention 
of Chandra in Devayüna and also no mention of Akāsha in the 
Pitriyana descriptions. This certainly is a reference to the origin of 
two lands giving rise to two different cultures and beliefs. In 
this connection we may cite RV. 10.88.15 wherein mention of two 
traditions (Sruti) is to be found—one belonging to the Devas and the 
other belonging to men on earth who are subject to death. In this 
particular mantra the word 'Pitrnàm' overtly means the forefathers 
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or the mantra may mean two traditions, one belonging to the Pitris 
and the other belonging to the Devas, tka martyas (subject to death) 
explaining the term Pitrnàm. Or this is a clear, reference to two 
peoples with two cultures, one believing in immortality and the other 
believing in birth and death or Transmigration of soul. This latter 
people are designated as Martyas. "The one believing in the inter- 
minability of the life principle or soul was the Devas and tbe other 
probably in the beginning believed in annihilation (as we have the 
reason lo believe from RV. 10.18.10) and subsequently adopted the 
cyclic order of birth and rebirth. Or it may be that of these people 
some believed in annihilation, some in the maintenance of individua- 
lity in the dormant state and some in the transmigration of soul. It 
is further interesting to note that in the Vribadaranyak Upanishad 
in 6.2.2 it is stated that when Svetakétu went to Jaivali Pravaihan 
of Pancala he quoted this very Rg mantra before putting the questions 
to him. And subsequently when we learn that he tells Gotama, 
the father of Svetaketu that this knowledge was peculiar to the 
Rajanyas or kshatriyas but henceforth it will spread amongst the 
the Brabmanas through Gotama, we have absolutely no doubt in 
our mind of the two cultures belonging to two different races living 
in two different territories. So after the creation of Suryaloka and 
Chandraloka the creator created Dyaus, Pr-thivi, Antariksham and 
Svar. We need not enter into a further discussion about the first 
three zones or territories because we havz discussed them many 
times earlier. But ove thing is nosable here. Separate 
mentions of Dyaus and Svar, ordinarily interpreted as one and the 
same thing, have been made. This is also to be found in R.V. 
10. 121. 5. So Dyaus and Svar were two differant regions of, we may . 
assume, Suryaloka whereas prthivi and Antariksham were the - 
territories of Chandraloka. 

Before we proceed further we should. take up the discussion of 
kramamuktivada or Progressive salvation. Ic Prasnaponishad 1.10. 
we come to know that a man who adopts tapas or rigorous practices, 
brahmacharya er restraint of the sensory orcans, sradhà or unswer- 
ving faith and the search for Atman with discrimination, goes by tbe 
northern path and reaches Adityaloka or the land of the sun which 
is the abode of prana, of immortality, of fearlessness and which is the 
ultimate goal whence nobody returns. In CAandyogya 5.10. it is 
said that a man who resides in the forest and meditates with Sraddha 
and tapas (unswerving faith and rigorous practices) goes by the path 
of Archih or fire light, Ahah or daylight, the bright fortnight, the six 
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months of ths northern ascension of the sun (Uttarayana), Samvatsara 
or the abode of gods, then. Aditya or the sun, then chandramas 
(the moon), and then Vidyut or the land of lightning. From this 
he attains Brahma. This is the Devayàna or the northern path. In 
the Vrihadaranyak Upanishad (6.15) almost the same thing has been 
said, the only difference is Satya or adoption of truth has been 
substituted for tapah and Devaloka in place of Samvatsara. There is 
no mention of chandramas in the Vrihadaranyak Upanishad. In the 
Kausitaki Upanishad the Devayaéna path goes through Agniloka, 
Vayuloka, Varunaloka, Adityaloka, Indraloka, Prajapitiloka and 
Brahmaloka. Now in all these Upanishads the path is almost the 
same and we have already seen that a man performing yagna also goes 
by this path. Now if we confront this Kramamuktivàda with 
Sadyamuktivada (salvation here and now) we will find that the 
progressive salvation is a fiction. In Vrihadiranyakopanishad (4.6) 
it is stated that the prana or the soul of the man who is without 
desire, who feels that all his cherished desires are realised and who 
has the only desire of the realisation of self, does not go out or follow 
the Devayana path (Utkr&manti) but being Brahma itself merges in 
Brahma. In Kathopanishad 2.6.4 it is stated that a man who is 
unable to understand or realise this Atman before the shuffling off of 
this mortal coil will go in for rebirth. And in the slokas 14 & 15 the 
same thing, as we have noticed in the Vrihadaranyak Upanishad, 
has been stated. The bases of Kramamuktivada and Sadyamuktivada 
being the same, the Kramamuktivada appears to be meaningless 
unless we explain it as we have done earlier. It is a sojourn of the 
Brahmana ata certain stage of life: to Dyaus, after the renunciation 
of everything near and dear in life, and there leading a life of 
meditation ultimately merging into the All Soul. Soit was nothing 
but a meterial progress through different regions. 

It is curious to note that the Devayànapatha is full of light. Does 
it by’ any means indicate the location of the region where these people 
went? Probably the region round about the 60° north |gtitude, if not 
higher, is indicated. Tor herein not only the sun is seen continuously 
for about six months, but also the Aurora Borealis, notwithstanding 
moonlight for fifteen days in a month, is seen almost everyday. 
Probably this aspect led Late Bal Gangadhar Tilak to adopt his theory 
of the Arctic home of the Aryans. Whatever might have been the 
case we have no means of ascertaining it at present. From what we 
have discussed this land appears to have been located somewhere to 
the north of the 40th latitude between the 80th and 90th east longitudes, 
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It 1s not our intention to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
Upanishads, still the nature of the subject-matter leads us to some. 
In the Kathaponishad 1.1.12-18 we are told of the Agnividya by the 
performance of which a person enjoys bliss in heaven even in this 
life. A close perusal of the text will bear out our contention. In 
the 20th sloka of the same text Naciketà says, ''I court the third 
boon as instruction from you regarding the controversy whether the 
soul exists after death or not.” Now this Upanisbad appears to have 
been not properly interpreted. In our opinion the interpretation is 
not if the soul exists or not after death but about the return of the 
soul to this world after death by way of rebirth. That is why, in 
answer to this, Yama says that in the past the Devas held controversies 
over this point and could not come to a definite conclusion. In the 
face of the juxtaposition of two cultures it was quite natural for 
Naciketa to question about the transmigration of the soul. Nowhere 
in the vedas the non-existence of the soul has been stated, and it is 
unbelievable that  Naciketà should put this question of the non- 
existence of the soul. But a close perusal of the entire text will show 
that Yama answers the question from bcth the standpoints. Con- 
fronting this with RV. 10.18.10 wherein the dead soul is prayed to 
be protected from annihilation (Nirriti) we are led to think that there 
was some such doctrine as the annihilation of the soul. 

Though it is a digression still, we are forced to observe that the 
father of Svetaketu and Naciket&, Gotama (Uddalaki-Aruni) appears 
to us a central figure at a period when the two conflicting cultures 
were juxtaposed and were in the process of amalgamation. This we 
learn from his instructions to Svetaketu, the reception of instructions 
from Jaivali Pravàhana regarding Paficégni vidy& and from Asvapati 
of kekya regarding the meditation of Pranah vaisvánara and from the 
instructions received by Naciketà from Yama. These facts can be 
gathered from Chandyagyopanishad, *Vri-adaranyak Upanishad, 
Kausitaki Upanishad and Kathopanishad. In Chandyagyopanishad 
6.10.1 we leagn of the rivers flowing into the sea in the west. This 
gives us an indication, probably, of the age cf Gotama. 

Perhaps, the Hiranyagarbha. hymn (RV. 10.121) is a complete 
exposition of the philogophy of life of the Vedic Brahmans. In this 
particular hymn the mantras 6-8 support our view on the sequence 
of land formation. The mantras 9 and 10 naturally exhibit that all 
actions and inspirations arise from Hiranyagarbha. The refrain in 
each mantra of this hymn has been translated as a question. But 
remembering the fact that in the introduction to this hymn it is 
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. the world in embryo covered by waters. 
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stated that the Devatà is Kah. We should translate it “Let us 
offer Havih to the Deity who has assumed the physical form”, 
For Kah means body or physical! frame. 

In Purusa-Sukta by Narayana Rsi (RV.10.90) we find that the 
Supreme Being who is called Purusa has transformed Himself not 
only into this world with the oceans and land surfaces, but also into 
men and beasts and human activities. The land surface is also called 
Purusa or Yagna or Yagna-Purusa giving rise to yagna rituals. As 
there are certain points in this hymn which require clarification we 
In the G) first mantra the word ‘bhumi’ 
cannot mean earth or land. It must mean either ‘Janya Vastu’ or 
the substance to be created or the essence of land or Rta. In the 
story of creation in the Bible we also find the words ‘earth” and ‘water’ 
in different senses. (ii Then the word ‘Dasangulam’ has been 
translated as the heart which is ten finger-breadihs above the navel. 
But this cannot be so. It ought to be ten directions wherein there 
is no obstruction in movement—from the root Agi to go—meaning open 
space, This is borne out by the word ‘Divi’ in the third mantra. 
(iii) The. fourth mantra introduces Hiranyagarbha as clarified by 


(RV.10.121). (iv) The first part of the 5th mantra speaks of Virat, 
The second part describes 


mean to discuss them. 


the birth of Purusa or Yagna-Purusa, who, as is translated by some, 
extended in front and behind. But we think that the translation 
should be “after being born as Dyaus extended to Bhumi or Prithvi 
and subsequently in front of Prithivi being known as Chandra or 
Apah or Antariksha". (w) In the seventh we find mentions of three 
tribes—Devah, Sádhy&h and Rsis. Herein yagna is clearly the land 
surface as also the ritualistic actions of the three tribes mentioned. 
This is the beginning of yagna. (vi) In the 8th mantra we find ' that 
white globules of Ajya or ghee were collected from this yagna or 
land surface (compare RV.10.18*12) giving rise to beasts of the air, 
of the forest and of the village. Nowa gr&ma or village presupposes 
the existence of man. A domestic animal was in the beginning 8 
wild animal. So by ‘gramyan Pagun’ we understand human beings 
in the sequence of creation. (vii) The next mantra by mentioning 
the origin of Rg, Sàman, the different chandat and Yajus describe 
different human activities born out of desire. (viii) The mantra 
describes the origin of the different domesticated animals. (ix) The 
11th mantra not only imposes human activities to the land surface 


‘but also gives it a human form and through questions tries to locate 


the different limbs. In mantras 12.13.14 we find not only the location 
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of different limbs as different regions but also of tribes—Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra—residing in different limbs or regions. 
(x) In the 13th mantra the word Ohanzramà signifies the region of 
moon and as it is stated to have been generated from manah, we know 
that this region was in the sea. We have discussed this aspect earlier. 
This is further borne out by RV. 10.121.6-8. (xi) The word Pranah 
in this mantra evidently signifies the ncse and must have been a 
ridge like mountainous territory. (xii) In the 14th mantra the 
word nabhya should be understood in the 5th case-ending meaning 
thereby that the Antariksha was an extension from the Kurukshetra 
“region (Nabhi) Dyaus being the head wss the northernmost part 
of this land surface. 

And what is known as Bhumi was to the South and South-east of 
this nabhi. (xiii) By Dishah is meant the Bhuvah. For another 
name for dik or dis or direction is Asha as tc be found in Nighantu 
andit is stated that from Bhuvah Ashš vas born (RV. 10.79.4). 
The entire picture of Purusa as we get from thisis of a person in a 
sitting posture facing the west, folding the legs behind. (xiv) In 
the L5th mantra it is stated that this Purusa had thrice seven Pari- 
dhis. Now by Paridhi the fencing by fuel (8 pieces of wood) of the 
sacrificial fire or yagnagni is meant. So this Yagna-Purusa had seven 
Paridhis or seven regions wherein yagna was performed. Does it by 
any means refer to the Saptah Sindhavah? Possibly so. These 
Paridhis where the seven rivers flowing througt the three regions of 
Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svar as we come to know from RV. 10.75.1. The 
16th mantra has already been discussed by us earlier. 

RY. 10.81 and 82 also bear out what we have already stated. 

In RV. 10.129 we have another feature of the problem. It 
appears that at one time there was a controversy whether in the 
beginning or in the ultimate analysis there is Asat or nothing or Sat, 
the essence of being. In RV. 10.72 2 amd 3 we find that Sat was born 
from Asat. In Chandyagyopanishad (6.2.1) we also learn the same 
thing. But in the next step this is dismissed’ as Sattwamatra, the 
essence of being. In Subdlopanishad it is stated that in the beginning 
it was neither Sat nor Asat nor a mixture of Sat and Asat. Probably ` 
this controversy is explfined by the 4th mantra c? this hymn as also 
by the 1st mantra of RV. 10.72, wherein it is stated that the Supreme 
Being flared himself up into this universe as a blacksmith flares up 
the fire by means of the bellows. So what is termed as Asat cannot 
be explained as nothing but ought to be explained as somethign 
inscrutable as we find in Manusamhità 1.1. 
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RV. 10.72 presents a problem in the seven immortal sons of 
Aditi and in the Sth son Martanda, a mortal one. Now Martanda has 
been translated as the Sun who is born every day and dies every day. 
But we do not agree to this interpretation. Martanda to us stands 
for Vivaswàn Aditya who with his progeny Yama and Manu extended 
his sway over Bhuh known as Martyaloka, Dyaus being Amritaloka. 
This may be borne out by RV. 10.18. | | 

Our discussions so far, we hope, have been able to show the 
unity in practice, profession and principle of the Vedic Brahmans in 
the earliest age. We also hope that we have been successful in throw- 
ing a light on the condition of the people, the juxtaposition of different 
cultures as also the approximate age of these people by our interpreta- 
tions and discussions. These shall, we hope, rouse a proper interest 
for research and final interpretation. An archaeological investigation 
along the Sutlej basin not oniy to the east but also to the north may 
possibly throw some light on Vedic culture. Weagain state that 
we do not write this with an air of finality but with the wish that 
these discussions may rouse a proper urge for investigation. If this 
happens to be so our ambition will be fulfilled. We hope that we have 
been successful, if not to prove, at least to blow away the conceptions 
that the Vedie culture is a branch of the Indo-Iranian culture, that the 
Aryans came through the Khyber-pass and that the Age of the Vedas 
cannot be more than 1500 B.C. Probably, from the entire discussions 
it will be borne out that the migration of races did not begin from the 
west. For, the age taken by the formation, establishment and substi- 
tutive processes of this culture must be vast indeed, in the beginning 
of which there was absolutely no possibility of any race movement from 
west to east on account of geographical difficulties. Probably our 
discussions of RV. 190. 2 & 3 have been successful in establishing the 
fact that the Kassite invasion of Assyria and Babylon, stated to have 
taken place between the 13th and the 20th century B.C. was from 
Dyaus. For the Kassites called themselves the offspring of Suryas. 
The same may be spoken of the Indo-Iranian civilization in which the 
Asura culture got the upperhand through Zoroaster. The Gandharvas 
who appear to have been the residents of modern Afganisthan appear to 
have been hostile to the Vedic gods in the beginning and subsequently 
to have been amalgamated with them to some extent. We have not 
discussed this question inasmuch as it is quite palpable from a study 
of the Vedas. 

We have not discussed the linguistic aspect of the Vedas or 
the precedence in time of certain mantras over others. For this 
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connoi be settled for various difficulties. A mantra which appears to be 
of recent origin might have existed in a very ancient form. Stuart 
Piggott in his pre-historic India (p. 247) writes: ““There has been a 
growing appreciation among linguists of the concept of the geographical 
distribution of languages and language-grovps in their relationship one 
to another, with a realization of a distinction between central language 
areas, where innovation is common and rapid, and peripheral regions, 
where ancient linguistic traditions survive more or less unchanged.” 
This is a factual statement and can be verified by an analysis of the 
dialectic varieties of any language. Though there are, as a matter of 
fact, mantras of later origin, still—it is very difficult to decide which 
mantra is of later origin. So we hare desisted from a discussion of this. 
aspect. This question ought to be settled by a minute research bearing 
on many points. In our attempt, though indirect, at the finding out of 
the region of origin of the vedic language we may again quote from 
atuart Figgott (p. 248), “But responsible linguists and archaeologists - 
gave agreed in regarding the possible region of origin as relatively 
limited, and lying somewhere between th» Danube and the Oxus. 
Gites, on linguistic grounds, looked to the Hungarian Plains as a 
possible area for the evolution of the earliest Indo-European speech, 
while others have suggested Central Ásia." Our location is of course 
Central Asia, though if is a fact that most of she hymns were composed 
in the territory now known as Hastern Punjab. The Nivid language of 
the ancient risis, the seven risis, forefathers of the Brahmanas and 
originators of the yagna cult, was probably in Dyaus, a place somewhere 
in Central Asia. Reference to Nivid can be found in RV. 1.89. 3 and 
4; 1.96.2.; 2.36.6. ; 6.67.10 and in many ozher places. It may also 
be noticed that scholars locate the Indo-European speeches somewhere 
in the Srd millenium B.C. If this is so, the Vedas appear to be older 
than that. 

As a matter of post-script suggestions we may point out a few 
things. T" 

In the system of Rg Vedic marriage we find the following 
broad sequential acts. The bridegroom holds the hand of the bride, 
then she is made to mount on a stone (probably symbolical of ascend- ` 
ing & mountain with three or more peaks), then they progress a 
distance known as ‘Sapta-padi gamana’, then she bride is made to look 
at Dhruva or the pole star, then they mount on a chariot which goes 
through a path infested with thieves and dacoits, then they come to 
the Ashmanvati river where the Devas help them to. cross it on 
a boat with many protestations of friendship and .good wishes 
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(RV. 10.53.8) after which the bridegroom enters his household with the 
bride. This ritual is another nail into the coffin of the belief that the 
Devas Were nature-gods or were spirits. 

Last of all we propose to serve the reader with a point to 
muse upon. In RV. 2.83.8. we know that Rudra had his carrier in a 
Vrisha or Ox. Whether the Ox was white or brown in colour we can- 
not definitely say, but we learn from the Puranas etc. that this Ox 
was as big as Airávat, the carrier elephant, of Indra (RV. 4.4.1 and 
10.44.9). This inclines us to think that the Vrisha of Rudra was an 
Auroch which could not be tamed by any person. Auroch is derived 
from latin Urus which is allied to the sanskrit word Vrisha. 
H.G. Wells (Outline of History, pp. 96-97) writes, “The great Ox or 
Auroch, is now extinct, but it survived in the German forests up to the 
time of the Roman empire and perhaps much later. Ii was never 
domesticated. The great Ox stood 11 feet high at the shoulder, as 
high as an elephant.’’ Incidentally we may mention that the Airavat 
of Indra was called caturdanta having four tusks. Was it by any 
meaus a mastodon? A mastadon, an extinct animal, had four tusks. 
Can the Auroch and the mastodon decide the age of the gods? 

In conclusion we may say that the aspect of yagna Vidya and the 
Vedantic philosophy of life as to be found in the Vedas is unique 
indeed and as such must point out the fact that the race originating 
these ideas and practices must have been quite separate from other 
races. Or if we still argue that evidence of language and customs 
show a common aryan stock of which the Vedic aryans were an offshoot 
then we must agree that the Aryan race must be very old indeed—older 
than 10,000 B.C. 

Lastly we must point out one thing. The word rishi, which in 
the beginning indicated a tribe, indicated a seer in 8 later age.. 
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Rebiews and Notices of Books 


No Carte Blanche to Capricorn: The Folly cf Nuclear war Strategy— 


By Edouard LE Ghait. New York: Bookfeld House, 1960, pp. 114. 
$1.25. 


Since the atomie destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki (6th and 
9th August, 1945), the Western policy vis-a-vis she Socialist World, has, 
under the American leadership, systematically taxen the form of nuclear 
war strategy, Such a strategy involves an increasiag reliance on and race 
for nuclear weapons, military pacts, & network cf bases, demonstrations, 
espionage and domination of policy making by ermy personnel. It has 
accompanied the spectacular progress of military s2ience, which has shar- 
pened the weapons of mass destruction, hundrez times more powerful 
than the American exhibits in Japan in 1945, Background of the cold war 
(1946 onwards) and the breakdown of U. S. atomic monopoly in 1949 have 
made the nuclear war strategy more dangerous. This strategy is a step 
to a total war, which will wipe out all life from tha earth. Mr. Ghait’s 
book is a searching analysis of this dangerous trend in international 
relations. 

Mr. Ghait is a Belgian with extensive training in scientific and engi- 
neering education. He was associated as research engineer with one large 
electrical firm. Since 1928 he entered the Belgian diplomatic service. 
Till he resigned in 1958, weary of the Government policies, he served as 
First Secretary of the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union and also to China. Both education and career equipped 
him admirably to produce this study of the implications of strategy in the 
missile age. | 

The author is convinced that the present tendency of NATO strategy 
‘to rely on the confined territory of overpopulated Western Europe as a 
bzse for more and more powerful nuclear weapons rests on a most precari- 
ous basis, namely ignorance of matters of modern strategy in the countries 
concerned” (p. 7). There is an urgent need for the Western World to 
rethink its whole policy. He offers a useful guide in th:s field. 

‘Operation Carte Blanche” was the name for the NATO war games 
of June, 1955 in which, according to official estimates, 1,700,000 were 
killed and 8,500,000 ‘‘woundéd’’. Capricorn, goat from the waist up and 
fish from the waist down, was the transformation of god Pan by Typhon, 
as found ina mythicai story. Their correlation in the title of the book 
underlines clearly the bleak prospect before mankind creeted by dangerous 
strategy. Mr. Ghait revolts against this prospect and pleads for survival 
of man on earth by reversal of monstrous war strategy. 
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One logical consequence of modern armaments is the intrusion of the 
military into the realm of the world. This preponderance of military 
bureaucracy has no precedent in history, We witness ''a sort of abdication 
of political power before technology, of the civilian agency before the 
military” (p. 12). 

In.some remarkable passages, Mr. Ghait points out: `“It is dangerous 
for public opinion to accommodate itself to peace predicated on a balance 
of terror and to let itself be lulled into believing in its stability...... The 
passive attitude, let alone the indifference of the majority in the face of 
the atomic peril, tends to give carte blanche to certain civilian and military 
personnel. ......The belief is widespread that the very enormity of the 
danger which war would cause is today a guarantee against its outbreak. 
This optimistic view takes for granted tbat reason will always prevail 
among the leaders of great countries. It disregards the fact that ambi- 
tion, whether personal or national, has a tendency to precipitate gambling 
and sometimes blindness in the face of impending danger” (pp. 14-15). 

He is convinced that the present arms race will sooner or later lead 
to war and, perhaps, to the end of the world. In different sections, he 
has analysed the unrealistic and insane basis of policies like brinkmanship 
deterrence, limited war and clean bombs. He is absolutely right in 
saying that the potential of the newest offensive weapons has made national 
defense impossible (p. 34). He reminds us more that once that a wide 
spread of ''nuclear-warhead-equipped missiles will greatly increase the 
probability of war by accident” (p. 58) and that nuclear bases will have 
“a provocative than a deterrent effect’’ (p. 45). Indeed, we have reached 
such a critica! stage that a nuclear war may start any moment by an 
error of judgment or sheer accident. 

He is extremely critical of Western attitude towards disarmament 
overtures of the Soviet Union (p, 22). He is equally bitter about harsh 
rejection of Polish Plan for Denuclearized Zone ih Europe (Rapacki Plan 
of Feb. 14, 1958) by the West (Section V). According to him, it ''dealt 
a terrible blow to the faith the intellectuals still had in the ''Free world” 
and its struggle for peace, democracy and better future” (p. 80). He asserts 
that “in the final analysis it will be our democratic society of parliamen- 
tarianism and free enterprise, which will have to bear responsibility for 
unleashing a cataclysm a thousand times more appalliag than any that 
has yet threatened mankind”’ (p. 81). 

The author concludes with a plan for consistent, practicable and 
rational disarmament. He affirms that '"'genetal and total disarmament 
has become the most pressing, in fact the indispensable goal to persue 
if we want to avoid the total destruction of mankind’’ (p. 90). He pleads 
for immediate nuclear disarmament control, though it involves great tech- 
nical difficulties. He supports the proposal for an international stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons guarded by U.N. armed forces. Means of delivery 
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of nuclear weapons also need control and elimination for the maintenance 
of peace. He hopes that a system of disarmanent by stages, ground sector 
by ground sector, and regional disarmament w ll be necessary steps toward 
general disarmament, He urges fora Ú. N. technical conference to define 
* the controls that would be necessary, thus providing a concrete base 
for the political negotiations” (p. 3). 

Indeed, Mr. Ghuit has" written an extremely important book, which 
proves conclusively the folly and dangers of nuclear war strategy. This 
book is a timely and serious warning to the war mongers and their blind 
disciples. It will provide sufficient food for second thought for those who 
still doggedly adhere to Western World's policies. Ultimately it emphasises 
the need to replace the present policy of co-destz-uction by that of peaceful 


co-existence. The author is to be warmly congratulated ior his courages 


and bold publication. 
R. Chakravarti, 
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Ourselves 
CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 


This year our University awarded 16,000 degrees and diplomas 
to young graduates who crossed the threshold of the University and 
were ready to begin their career, academic or otherwise. This was 
undoubtedly an impressive demonstration. Unfortunately equally 
impressive, ina sad manner, was our Vice-Chancellor’s revelation 
that nearly double that mumber had been turned away unsuccessfuls 
This phenomenon, appalling in its dimensions, has been agitating 
the minds of our helpless educators. It seems that educators’ primary 
responsiblity towards the. helpless students remains unresolved. Dr. 
Subodh Mitra, the Vice-Chancellor of the Uuiversity, made no secret 
of his opinion that “The students, teachers and the University are 
equally responsible for this high percentage of failure.” One of his 
suggested remedies was an alteration of the present system of examina- 
tion which was far from ideal in assessing the merits of the students. 
He suggested a revolutionary change in the whole system of teaching 
and examination. In support of his view he quoted a few lines from 
the Report of the Radhakrishnan Commission. “‘The essay type of 
examination which prevails at the Degree stage suffera from some 
major defects. It has usually no clearly defined purpose ; it-is, there- 
fore, invalid. Its sampling is very arbitrary and limited ; it is, there- 
fore, inadequate. Its scoring is subjective, and therefore not reliable.” 
Dr. Mitra wants to evolve a better plan and he expresses his faith 
in objective tests. This seems to be better in a way, but it is difficult 
to see how that alone would help much to cope with the sheer pressure 
of numbers. Satellite Universities have been created in West Bengal, 
bet they have not as yet done much to relieve the intolerable pressure 
on the parent body. Dr. Sidhanta, who was invited to deliver the 
Convocation address this year, was in despair driven to recommend 
restriction on University entrance. But he at the same time thought 
it necessary to draw our attention to the social phenomenon which 
had to be faced in Bengal. Rightly or wrongly the craving for college 
education or higher education was intense in Bengal, and we cannot 
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visualise how in the near future we can hope for any appreciable 
diminution in the numbers of those who seek admission to institutions 
of higher education. This is a problem which requires a solution, 
Educational problem in Bengalgis tied up with its social and economic 
problems, and no remedy is possible by trying to separate the one from 
the other two. 





3lotifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1878/3 (AfA) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Berhampur Union Christian Training College has been affiliated to the B.T, 
standard,in Contents and Methods of Teaching Sanskrit with effect from the session 
1960-61, i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the 
examinations mentioned, from 1969 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | G. C. RAYCHAUDHUERY, 


'The 91st February, 1961. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/1194/184 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the. affiliation already 
granted, the Midnapore Women’s College has been affiliated to the Pre-University standard, 
in Biology with effect from the session 1960-61, ie., with permission to present candidates 
in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


'The 18th January, 1961. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notifieatien No. C/836/61-Affl. 


A 
It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already ' 
granted, the Goenka College of Commeice and Business Administration, has been affiliated 
49 the 3 year B.Com. Honours standard in 1. (a) Advanced Accountancy (b) Auditing (c) 
Income Tax and Costing, 2. (a) Banking (b) Currency and Foreign Exchange (c) Law and 
Practice of Banking including Banking Accounts, 3, (a) Statistical Theory (b) Statistical 
Methods (c) Insurance, with effect from the session 1960.61, ie., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1963 and 


not earlier. 
Senate House, Calcutta, | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 7th December, 1960. Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/13/60 


It is notified for general information that voe Regulations and Syllabus 
for the condensed course in B.Sc. (Tech.) in Laather Technology as shown 
in the accompanying pamphlet, were adopted by the Academic Council 
at their meeting held on 13th November, 1959, and accepted by the Senate 
on 30th July, 1960. 

The Academic Council at their meeting held on 13th September, 1960, 


° decided to give effect to the above Regulat.on and Syllabus from the 


examination of 196]. 


SENATE HOUSE: . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 29th November, 1960. Registrar. 


CHAPTER XXXVI-AA 
CONDENSED B.Se. (TECH. IN LEATHER TECHNOLOGY 


1l. An examination for the Condensed Degree of Bachelor of Science 
(Technology) shall be held annually at such time and place as the Syndicate 
notifies in the Calendar. 


Group I 


2. Any undergraduate of the University with departmental certi- 
fieate in Tanning awarded by Government of West Bengal may be admitted 
to this Examination provided he has prosecutec a regular course of study 
in the subjects of Group I not less than one academic year in a College 
or Colleges affiliated to this University to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard after 
passing Intermediate Examination in Science of this University or an 
examination considered by the Syndicate to be equivalent thereto, with 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics and that he has been working for 
the last four years in any branch of Leather Tezhnology and can produce 
a certificate to that effect. 


Group II 


3. Any under-graduate of the University with certificate in Tanning 
awarded by the University of Calcutta may be admitted to this Exa- 
mination provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study in the 
subjects of Group JI not less than six months in a College or Colleges 
affiliated to this University to the B.Sc. (Teck.) standard after passing 
the Intermediate Examination im Science of tkis University or an exa- 
mination considered by the Syndicate to be equivalent thereto, with 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics and that he has been working for 
the last three years in any branch of Leather Technology and can produce 
a certificate to that effect. 


Group III j 


4. Any Bachelor in Science with Physics, Chemistry and Mathe- 
maties of thè University and with departmer:tal certificate in Tanning 
awarded bye Government of West Bengal may te admitted to this Exa- 
mination provided he has prosecuted a reguler course of study in the 
subjects of Group III for not less than six months in a college or colleges 
affiliated to the University to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard and that he 
has been working in any branch of Leather Technology for the last three 
years and can produce a certificate to that effect. 


Group IV 
5. -Any Bachelor in Science with Physics, Chemistry and Mathe. 


matics of the University and with certificate in Tanning awarded by the 


University of Calcutta may be admitted to this examination without 
prosecuting a regular course of study in a college or colleges affiliated to 
this University to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard provided he has been working 
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for the last two years in any branch of Leather Technology and can produce 
a certificate to that effect. 


6. A candidate with certificate in Tanning awarded by the University 
of Calcutta, who has not passed the Bachelor in Science Examination of 
this University or other Universities with Physics, Chemistry or Mathe- 
maties, shall have to appear in that or those subjects of the B.Sc. (Tech.) 


Examination in Leather Technology in addition to the subjects listed in 
Group IV. 


7. There shall be nine theoretical papers and seven practical papers 
for Group I, six and a half theoretical papers and four practical papers 
for Group II, seven theoretical and five practieal papers for Group HI, 


IE and a half theoretical papers and two practical papers for Group 


Each theoretical paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 100 
marks. Out of 100 marks in each practical paper 40 marks shall be set 
apart for sessional work of the candidate as recorded in the notes taken 
by the candidate at the time of working in the Laboratory or Workshop. 


8. Every candidate for admission to the condensed B.Sc. (Tech.) 
Examination shall send to the Registrar, application with a fee of Rs. 50 
not less than two months before the date fixed for the commencement of 
the examination. 


9. In order to pass the Examination, a candidate must secure 40 
per cent. in the aggregate for the theoretical papers and 40 per cent. in 
the aggregate for practical papers respectively and 50 per cent. of the 
total full marks for the Examination. 


10. The syllabus of the condensed B.Sc. (Tech.) course in Leather 
Technology. 


Group I 
Theoretical : 
Full 
marks 
Paper I Mathematics .. "s gs š 100 
II Physics - Sey - T 100 
ITI Chemistry ba us d sa 100 
IV Elements of Mechanical & Electrical Engineering ..' 100 
Vv (a) Elements of Statistics & Economics s 
(b) Commercial Accounts & Costing .. zs 100 
VI Chemisiry & Physies of hides & skins .. T 100 
VII Machineries e Ms - T 100 
VIII Microscopy & Bacteriology s js 100 
IX (a) Industrial Administration 
(b) Economics of Leather Industry — .. :5 100 
Practical : 
Paper I Engineering Drawing ss m ..  *100 
II Physics T - sd i 100 
III Chemistry és T EF af 100 
IV Elementary Practical Electric Technology as 100 
V Workshop Pr%ictice sz a oe 100 
VI Leather Machinery Practical is - 100 
VII Microscopy and Bacteriology Ea - 100 
Group II e 
Theoretical : 
Ful 
marks 
Paper I Mathematics  .. pan Mo eg 4s 100 
Il Physies = T .. ae 100 
TIT Chemistry sè T T s 100 
IV Elements of Mechanical & Electrical Engineering .. 100 
Vv Elements of Statistics & Economics .. - 100 
VI Chemistry & Physics of Hides and Skins Pe! 100 
VII (a) Industrial Administration se zs 100 


(b) Economies of Leather Industry .. "ee 100 
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Practical : 


Paper I Physics 
TI Chemistry 2a ne ite 
ITT Elementary Practical Electric Technology 
IV Workshop Practice a E 


Group lli 


Theoretical : 


Paper I Elements of Mechanieal & Electrical Engineering .. 
lI (a) Elements of Statistics & Economics ef 
(6) Commercial Accounts & Costing 
III Cbemistry & Physies of hides & skins .. 
IV Machineries i 


V Microscopy & Bacteriology j 
VI (a) Industrial Administration 
(b) Economies of Leather Industry 
Practical : 
Paper I Engineering Drawing 


Elementary Practical Electric Techaology 
TIT Workshop Practice S $3 
IV Leather Machinery Practice T ae 
Vv Microscopy & Bacteriology T ae 
Group IV 
"Theoretical : 


Paper I Elements of Mechanical & Electrical Engineering .. 
I 


Elements of Statistics & Economies  .. š 
TIT Chemistry & Physics of hides & skins .. š 
IV (a) Industrial Administration ¿° es 


(b) Economics of Leather Industry 
Practical : 


Paper I Elementary Practical & Electric Technology .. 
il Workshop Practice se - ee 
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ES NABIN SEN—A PIONEER OF. SOCIAL 
IDEOLOGIES 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Nabin Sen was a pioneer of social ideologies: His poems reveal 
these ideologies in a conspicuous manners We are going to discuss 
k some of them in this article. Democracy as Internal Freedom is, 
clearly manifested in his beautiful poem entitled Palashir Juddha 
(the Battle of Plassey). 


What Waterloo (1815) was to the French people, Plassey 
(1757) had been to the Bengali, nay, Indian people. It is interesting 
that the power which crushed both the Bengali and the French was 
the British. 


Plassey not only meant the loss of liberty for the Indian peoples 
It was more than that. It was a transformation, a world revolutions 
So Nabin Sen wrote in Canto*LII, stanza 1 :— 


“Ts this Palashi field ? This the region 
Where,—what should I say ?—-How shogld I say? 
e That sport of destiny, great turn of time, 
Took place at the touch of man’s feeble hand !’’ 


e 
The battle registered a turning-point in world-affairs, a crisis and 
: a reorientation in human destiny. 


The appeal of these lines to Bengali readers may be compared to 
the appeal of the Chanson (Song) entitled Waterloo by Beranger 
(1780-1857) and the narrative of Waterloo in Hugo’s Les Miserables 
(1862) to the French. 
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The fall of Napoleon meant the humiliation of the French people 
to certain French patriots. But to others, it meant the abolition of 
absolutism and autocracy, the establishment of democracy and the 
regime of internal liberty. 

The effect of Plassey was visualised by Nabin Sen in stanza 35 
of Canto IV, which reads as follows :— 

‘‘Pangs of subjection and humiliation 

You will endure without cease and after that 

Can you preserve life and obtain relief? 

Your hearts will burn and burn to cinders black.” 

 .This is the future which General Mohanlal, while dying in 

harness, tried to inspire the Hindu and Muslim soldiers with to 
continue their war-efforts against the English, as seen from the 
standpoint of a nationalist. 

One side of the shield was exhibited kare. But Nabin Sen was 
conscious of the other side as well. | 

Freedom was both external and internal in his view. External 
freedom of the Indian people was indeed abcished by the defeat at 
Plassey. But internal freedom had been conspicuous by its absence 
in that externally free India. It is this internal freedom that was to 
come with the loss of external. It isa paradox but itis true. And 
it is remarkable that it could be so clearly visralised by Nabin Sen. 

The eclipse of Muslim power was tantamount to the dawn of 
security, justice and peace among the Indians. The defeat was thus 
a, victory. 

The ultimate consequences of the Battle af "Basses were appraised 
by Nabin Sen in the following manner (Canto IV, stanza 16) :— 
| ‘For Ind likewise today, it js not a day - 

Of unhappiness. From today oa enfeebled 
Shall Muslims be, and rich midcling poor,— 
Æl] classes can go to sleep without fear.” 
In stanza 18 of Canto IV we read :— m 
** As soon ag the storm of warfare ceases, 
In Ind's sky will float the moon of sweet peace.” 

Muslim India was the land of insecurity, inhumanity, injustice 
and inequity. Mohanlal foresaw the annihilation of these miseries 
with the annihilation of Muslim rule. The advantages of Paw Britan- 
nica to the teeming millions, both Hindu and Muslim, from the stand- 
point of law, justice, security and peace were patent in his eyes. 


na e enr 
M a a ra 
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Nabin Sen’s Palashir Juddha (The Battle of Plassey) was thus 
not an unmitigated lamentation over British victory. It was a mam. 
festo of the principles of civic liberty, internal freedom in daily affairs 
and reign of law. Equality in interhuman relations was a prize for 
which external sovereignty was sacrificed. Defeat of Hindus and 
Muslims was not an unmixed evil. I$ brought internal freedom and 
democracy to:both, although it killed freedom in international rela- 


tions. 
Bharatero nahe aji asukher din (For Ind likewise today, it is not 
a day of unhappiness) was a rational and shrewd judgment. 


The loss of external sovereignty as a state was made up for by 
the introduction of democracy, equality and justice. This viewpoint 
of Nabin Sen’s was too bold and radical for the nationalists of India. 
But it indicated that democracy and the rule of law were sacred ideals 
for which he was even prepared to renounce, if absolutely necessary, 
freedom as an external phenomenon. Asa rule, nationalists, on the 
other hand, were and are prepared to submit to/any amount of internal 
injustice, inequity, torture and class-persecution, if they can somehow 
consider their state to be endowed with sovereignty in foreign affairs. 


Democracy and Dignity of the Individual were some of the ideas 
which Nabin Sen propagated in his verses. The dignity of the indi- 
vidual was an article of faith with him. He believed that the smallest 
unit on earth had a glory of its own. Everybody, however petty and 
tiny, was making a contribution to nature and the universe. Sen 
was thereby an inveterate democrat in his attitudes to life and man- 
kind. In Canto VII (lines 50-55) of Raivatak (1886), Krishna declares 
his individualistic credo as follows :— 
“Tm this vast world with fields of action, Arjun, 
What is not strange? Millions of blossoms 
Bloom on the.infinite earth, and there 
A tiny flowerlet with no hues and fragrance 
Is fading and drooping unseen 
In hidden nooks of dark forests." z 
* ' Again, says he (Ibid., lines 55-59) :— 
‘*Beneath the vast sky with millions of stars 
Among unnumbered glow-worms, one glow-worm 
Is somewhere in a dark recess of fields 
Glimmering and losing its existence." 


These facts are meaningful to Krishna. He asks (Ibid., lines 
65-66) : 


-— 
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“Ts not the flowerlet and glow-worms’ life 

Mysterious and strange?” 
And he declares (Ibid., lines 66-71) 

“They also form 
Parts of the limitless world that transcends 
Man’s knowledge and is full of great wonders. 
Oh! what a mystery! They also serve some aim 
In this great creation’s procese, 
Profound, fixed and unknown. Fruitless 
Is not God's creation.” 


The glory and mystery of the small, smaller and smallest man 
are then dwelt upon hy Krishna in. a most emphatic and optimistic 
vein. He says: (Tbid., lines 72-74) : 

‘Likewise by a feeble and tiny man 
Some work is being accomplished, which is not 
Subject to human knowledge small.” 


This is the fundamental foundation cf democracy with which 
Sen enriched the Bengali middle-class intellectuals. He furnished 
the spiritual attitude which enabled the petty man to feel convinced 
of his dignity and worth. Bengalis were activized by this doctrine 
of self-respect (atma-garima). We encounter here something of the 
individualism as seen in the American poet Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass. 

The philosophy of democracy and the dignity of the individual 
are communicated to Arjun by Krishna in a personal and realistic 
perspective (Ibid., lines 75-85) : 

“Tf you can believe that on this vast stage 
Of the solar universe, where greaí plays 
Embracing infinite space are being performed, 
For limitless time, you are there, too, ~- 

An actor in roles diverse, lile the great, 
For all futurity,—you will be filled 

With self-respect, Arjun, and ther you will 
No more feel like a petty bug, indeed, 
Then, in this endless theatre, in this 
Infinite play, you will know that your part 
Is equally infinite.” 

Sen promulgated thus his theory of the ‘‘His Rights of Man,’ 
so to say. The optimism of the Vedanta which assures divinity to 
every being is encountered here in a new guises Sen furnished some 
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of the ideologies which were getting popular in Bengal at that period 
through the sayings of Ramakrishna (1838-96) regarding the high 
status of man. ü 


In Sen’s formulation of the spiritual contents of democracy there 
was no vagueness and no mysticism. He supplied as much realicen 
and concreteness as were necessary to inspire the poor and ths 
pariah,—the meanest of the mean,—to cultivate ambition and ener- 
gism. As an architect of Bengali democracy on the intellectual and 
cultural level he was undoubtedly a great pioneer. Although roman- 
tieisb he succeeded in endowing Young Bengal with pragmatic and 
precise orientations to the democratic pattern of thought and life. 


In Nabin Sen's ideologies law is the foundation of the state. 
And the essence of law is impartiality or equality to all. This, indeed, 
is justice. He considered ‘‘mirror of justice" to be the emblem of 
ihe British constitution. His devotion to equality and justice is 
further developed in Canto II of Palashir Juddha (1815) : 


“This great law of the state, the Muslims have forgotten 
Blinded by passions and this sin destroys everything, 
-Numberless states have fallen through this sin. 
The deadly mortal sword hangs on all states 
By the thin thread of Justice in God’s hands’’ 


Justice, equality, impartiality and regime of law of which Sen 
is an exponent was not known in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The ancient regime of France was the regime of privileges, special 
favours and discriminations. It was against this that the French 
revolution had to break out. The religion of law and justice was a 
contribution to mankind from the French doctrines of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. Sen’s adoration of justice is to be appraised gs one 
of the Indian expressions of the conquest of mankind by French deas. 


The nature of equality snd justice is described realistically as 
follows :— 


“Ruler over rulers, overlord of kings, ° 
° Victor over victors, helper of vanquished— 
He exists, he a form which embodies ! 
Kindness, equality and Justice. 
His sun, moon and stars shine in the atmosphere, 
In equal measure, on both rich and poor, 
In all lands, white and green, — — 
His clouds pour rain with equal force and winds give life’’ 
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This is in Sen's language the imaze of even-handed justice or 
law which is impartial to races, regions, religions, castes or classes. 
The more we read the poems of Nabin Sen, the more we are convinced 
that he was a pioneer in the field of social reform. 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL GROWTH 
OF BASIC CONCEPTS 


M. C. GHOSE 


, Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


The classification in Philosophy of all the entities of the world 
into matter and mind is profound and interesting not only because 
it is an example of a bold creation of the urge of co-ordinatión but also 
because processes and activities which started in connection with the 
development of this classification led man to co-ordinate various other 
ideas and concepts that have enriched Philosophy with their wealth of 
contributions. Facts regarding the genesis of Philosophical ideas 
indicate that all of them have grown out of basic concepts and consider- 
ations of man and that they have generally developed much as 
organisms grow naturally by co-ordinating with fresh materials. 


Basic Philosophical ideas which generally live long lives collect 
vast bcdies of materials for absorbtion by co-ordination ; but all ideas 
do not always survive long for they have got to compete with similar 
ideas for exerting their rights to stay. AJl profound and worthwhile 
ideas are faced with the struggle for existence, 


The idea of the classification of matter and mind may seem to be 
quite simple and commonplace to-day. But man had to struggle 
hard to arrive at this idea ; he could come to it only after passing 
through many smaller co-ordinations of simplerjideas. It is not possible 
to get the systematic milestones in the path of the development of his 
thoughts specially because his early concepts and thinking processes 
appeared when he was bereft of the art of recording ideas. But it is 
not altogether impossible to get a glimpse of the genesis of the concept 
of matter and mind. - 


Primitive man was perplexed with the multiplicity of materials of 
the physical world. Countless forms of material objects, animals, 
birds, insects and so on were too much for him ; he was completely 
helpless in the midst of all these. But the mind of man, which seeks 
simplicity and unity in diversity and engages the vital urge of co-ordi- 
nation to secure this, came to his rescue. Even primitive man 
attempted to create order and simplicity ; contents of mythologies, 
specially of primitive men belonging to different regions give us an 
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idea as to how early man wanted to simplify the world of endless 
varieties of objects and organisms with the aid of the co-ordinative 
process. Whatever primitive man believed was true to him ; and 
as such he could fabricate an imaginative pisture of a fanciful order 
and simplicity in Nature ; it was a sors of make-believe in him. 
When man, however, became advanced he wanted to depend more upon 
reasons than upon fancies and imaginations ; he was inclined, there- 
fore, to co-ordinate his collected knowledge in a fresh way for simpli- 
fying the existents of the world. His attempt, therefore, was to group 
all the existents into certain classifications for that type of simplicity 
which normally arises out of organizational divisions. ` We have got 
distinct records of co-ordinated ideas effected in this way for securing a 
sense of simplicity in the order of Nature. 

Thales suggested that water was the original staff from which all 
other materials were derived. Perhaps the reason why Thales could 
have this conviction was that he had noticed water in all the three 
forms—solid, when it was in the form of ice, l:quid in the case of ordinary 
water and gaseous when water was in the state of steam. The idea, 
however, gave a relief to many who could aezept the notion of common 
relationship of al] the materials of the worlc because diversity to them 
was then only a manifestational form of a single material. Anaxi- 
mander ‘afterwards rejected Thales’ opinion and he broached the 
idea of a basic substance of the universe, which he called ‘the 
infinite’. bis ‘infinite’ according to him, was endowed with an 
external motion ; and with this he tried to justify. and explain 
the appearance of innumerable objects of diverse shapes in the universe 
because the substance and the force which existed in the form of 
motion. in the ‘infinite’ combined to produce everything in the 
universe. The suggestion was at once naive and subtle. A force can 
surely produce an infinite number of objects by acting differently upon 
different portions of a substance ; but it is not difficult to see that 
individua] objects and materials of the universe were not produced in 
this fashion. Amaximander’s opinion, however, is now interesting as a 
record of early distinction between a substance and a force. = 2 

Subsequent Greek ,Philosophers mentioned the names of various 
other commonplace substances which they considered as materials from 
which everything. in the universe had appeared. While interested 
in this problem of finding out a substance or a number of substances 
which radiated all the objects of the universe a group of Philosophers 
felt that they were to take more interest in determinining how the 
natural bodies of the universe were related and interrelated. 
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Pythagoras and his followers developed the idea that the objects 
of the universe were interrelated in a particular way which could 
be expressed by numbers. Numbers were entities as good as material 
objects to them ; the entire universe, according to them, was construc- 
ted out of numbers. The moving current of Greek thought soon 
bifurcated to yet another stream. Philosophers of a particular group 
saw in changes the essence of the universe. The view that was 
exactly opposite of this also appeared soon. Heraclitus who was the 
leader of the first view regarded fire as a symbol of change perhaps 
because fire never remained the same ; it always changed.  Parmeni- 
des who was the chief exponent of the opposite view convincingly 
asserted that changes were mirages ; nothing in the universe changed. 
Heraclitus spoke not only of the process of change but also of the 
entity which changed. And Parmenides suggested something extre- 
mely interesting, which may be considered as the germ of the great 
concept of idealism ; he suggested that the mind was the canse or the 
creator of that which was not mind. 

Empetocles accepted certain phases of the suggestions not only 
from Heraclitus but also from Parmenides ; he was inclined not in 
effecting a sort of compromise between these opposite views but in 
opening out a new line of thought of his own by making a basis upon 
the opinions of both Heraclitus and Permenides. The universe, he 
argued, was composed of only four elements which he called ‘roots 
of things’ ; these elements were fire, water, earth and air. Materials 
and objects of the universe were formed by different patterns of 
combinations of countless millions of minute particles of these four 
basic elements. Although these elements mingled and separated they 
never changed internally ; they were permanent entities, according 
to him. Elements combined and separated, Empedocles suggested, 
as if under the pressure of love and hate. All these ideas led ultima- 
tely to the concepts of atomisgs ; and we know that the modern idea 
of valency in chemistry is akin io the idea of ‘love and hate’ of 
Empedocles. 

Gradually the idea developed that all movemefits were caused 
“by the mind or ‘Nous’ which was different from the substance that 
moved. The mind, according to Anaxagoras, was the cause of all 
movements. It is true that his concept of the mind was not identical 
with the concept that we have to-day ; but there were faint indications 
in his writings, of the concept of dualism of matler and mind. 
Never before had the concept been stated anywhere in a clearer form. 
Matter and mind were accepted as two distinctly separate groups of 

9—20899P—11 
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entities. Philosophers, at first, were irt2rested in matter because 
they thought they would be able to explain the simple origin of the . 
universe and its growth in complexity by finding out the basic subs- 
tance from which all other substances had radiated. In course of time 
this particular trend of thought gradually lost its vigour while certain 
side-issues which appeared quite natural.y from its considerations 
grew to become important items in the field of Philosophy. 


Of late the concepts of change, idealism, Jualism and the like have 
become perhaps the most interesting top cs of Philosophy. They 
have all come out of the continuation of the search for a basic subs- 
tance. After the appearance of the clear-cut concept of dualism 
Philosophy did not take long to come over to the idea of the supreme 
importance of the mind. Sophists showsd practically no interest at 
allin explaining the nature of the universe; they showed, on the 
other hand, their extreme interest in the mind of man. The mind 
thus, became the focus of Philosophers’ attention. Yet the concept 
of dualism was always there in the field c: Philosophy. Numerous 
ideas and opinions including diametrically 2pposite views regarding 
the entities of matter and mind have appeared in the writings of 
Philosophers. 


Plato had the conviction that the universe was composed of the 
two principles of matter and mind, which were distinctly different 
entities. He considered only mind to be real, significant and impor- 
tant. Matter to him was the raw materie] upon which the mind 
worked differently to produce multiplicity of 'orms ; it had no form 
or reality of its own. Yet Plato conceived o: pure matter and pure 
mind. But he could not explain how tkese (wo entirely different 
entities could come into close relationship. He only fancied that 
pure mind which originally was not in association with matter got 
itself entangled with it because of its desire tc experience senses. 


Aristotle, however, conceived that ra nd was always within 
matter and never outside it. The attempt to comprehend the true 
nature of the refitionship between matter ard mind, which became ` 
an interesting activity at the time of Plato end Aristotle has been 
living in the world of Philosophy for an incredibly long time. 
Stoics tried to simplify the situation by suggesting that mind 
also was a special form of matter; only ‘s was finer. Although 
various subsequent ‘Philosophers tried to depend upon this notion 
of the mind the idea has never been accepted as a realily by 
the real leaders of Philosophical thought. Hobbes was one of 
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the earliest exponents of this concept ; he devised his own contrivances 
and coined his own nomenclatures for explaining everything of the 
mental world in terms of materiality. In a sense he was the fore- 
runner of those moderners who believe that physics and chemistry 
can explain every thing, even life itself, 

Philos whose basic interest was in Religion gave mind a 
form of new dignity by his concept of the world mind ; he thought 
of God as the mind of the universe, which shaped everything. Similar 
concepts of the mind ,once again, were made by Fichte, Schelling 
and Hegel; Fichte called this mind the uuiversal mind while Schelling 
and Hegel called it the absolute mind. Mind, Hegel suggetsed, passed 
through three stages of evolution; the subjective, the objective and 
the absolute minds were the minds in these different stages. The 
mind, Hegel argued, sought to create and realize itself in material 
bodies, organisms and institutions. Also, a group of Philosophers 
expressed notions and beliefs which developed the idea that only 
the mind was real in Nature and that it was responsible for effecting 
various forms of creations by acting upon matter. 

Although ali these opinions and notions helped the elevation of 
the mind to an exalted position in the eyes of thinkers in general and 
although they were highly interesting from the point of view of 
theoretical discussions they were hardly of any value pragmatically. 
But due to the contributions of Roger Bacon; and also of Francis 
Bacon, the tendency that now developed was a growing reliance upon 
the power of the mind ; and this led to the development of the con- 
viction that instead of asking questions about the mind it was neces- 
sary and useful to learn io use it properly. The search for methods 
that would engage the mind in better ways was amply rewarded 
when Francis Bacon developed the idea of the effectiveness of the 
special method which came tg be known as the Inductive Method. 
Tt is true that Philosophers had always used their minds thoroughly 
in connection with their speculations but yet the development of a 
perfect technique for arriving at new ideas and new generalizations 
“save them additional chances for ushering in a new type of knowledge. 
The Inductive Method marked the beginning of a new form of growth 
of Science, which not only determined its progress in bold strides but 
also changed ifs character to such an extent that it remained no longer 
as a branch of any other subject but became a separate group of human 
knowledge. Science became Positive Science; it also grew dynamic. 
It is a mistake to think that the method of induction was formerly 
unknown in the realm of human thought. There are indications thai 
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early thinkers, even amongst primitive people, used the method in 
connection with their thinking processes; but they always used it 
unconsciously, never being conscious of its characteristics much less 
of its merits and advantages. The conscious use of this method for 
determining and checking positive knowledge has extended the horizon 
of human experience and knowledge certainly beyond the expectation 
of man. . 


Locke tried to change the trend of human interest from this parti- 
cular phase of the mind. He took intersst only in his idea to the 
effect that the mind was a sort of blank tablet upon which were re- 
tained the after-effects of sensations produced by the material world. 
In this way he tried basically to show how man picked up experiences 
for gathering knowledge.  Locke's idea of ‘Nabula Rosa’ was highly 
mechanical; it could not go far in explaining the vital process which 
converted the products of sense-perception into ideas and knowledge. 


Berkeley and Hume then came to develop their own ideas which 
although started from different points of views had quite interesting 
bearings upon the contributions of Locke. Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume constructed their own worlds by co-ordinating the wealth of 
their individual ideas and concepts. But nothing that was common 
and tangible was noticed in their writings. And there was a sort of 
confusion which perplexed Kant to such an extent that he brought 
to bear all his ideas, experiences, erudition end clear thinking upon 
the solution of a problem which stood unsolved in the writings of these 
three noted Philosophers. Kant developed a clear-cut theory of the 
process of the growth of knowledge in man. 


Mind, he suggested, was the source of a! knowledge. But the 
most valuable contribution of Kant regarc_ag the development of 
knowledge from experience was his positiye and systematic explanation 
of the process which converted sensations ia stages, ultimately 
into thoughts and knowledge. Kant depended upon a special power 
of the mind, which organized sense impressions in certain particular 
ways so that they could be converted into percepts, concepts ‘and 
thoughts in succession,, for his descriptive explanation of the process 
of the development of thoughts from the crud2 impressions of senses. 
In his own way Kant was quite clear in bis description of the pro- 
cedure adopted by the mind for the successive conversions leading to the 
ultimate development of thought and knowledgs ; and it is exceedingly 

interesting to note that the process he described so elaborately was 
| nothing but a typical process of co-ordination. l 
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The process of vilal co-ordination makes this mental process 
for development in its entirety perfectly clear to us., According 
to it the mind first co-ordinates elements of sense impressions to 
convert them into perceptions and then it co-ordinates these perceptions 
to form conceptions. The mind continues to work in this way 
and finally co-ordinates conceptions to build up thoughts and knowledge. 
Kant had to devise the concepts of ‘Forms of Intuition’ and ‘Cate- 
gories’ for explaining the technique of the process of the develop- 
ment of thoughts. But from the point of view of the concept of Vital 
Co-ordination these concepts lose their complexity and become so very 
natural and simple that they require no special names at all; both of 
these concepts signify co-ordination. 


It has already been suggested that numerous ideas of differ- 
ent shades of opinion, including opposite and contradictory ones, 
regarding the nature and the importance of the mind appeared in the 
field of Philosophical thought. The mind was considered by some as a 
manifestation of materiality ; but by others it was considered as the 
only reality in the world ` Matter, to some, was everything ; but to 
others it was nothing but the creation of the mind. Berkeley 
suggested that the world was mental and its material structure 
unreal, because he argued, the existence of matter could not be 
proved. Hume went a bit further ; his verdict was that it was not 
possible Lo prove the existence of the mind either. For Hume there 
' was neither the mind nor the mental world ; only there were ideas 
and impressions which came one after another. 

Descartes found reasons to accept the idea that body and mind 
were two fundamentally different entities and he, therefore, tried to 
explain the method by which the two interacted with each other. 
But Spinoza thought that matter and mind were the two attributes 
of the same substance ; the substance in question was God. The 
mind according to him was the thinking attribute and the body 
or matter the extended attribute of God. Numerous ideas not 
only regarding the nature of matter and mind but algo regarding their 
* relationship and the ways of their interaction have always in some form 
or other influenced the formation and the orientation of a good 
many of our concepts in the field of Philosophy. 

Although Plato was of distinct opinion that the umiverse was 
composed only of matter and mind, he considered matter as mert and 
shapeless, upon which mind worked to develop its form and reality. 
Mind to him was not only the only reality in the world but was also 
the creator of various new forms of realities. It was this 
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conviction at the back of his mind that helped bim to conceive 
a world of ‘ideas’. Ideas, as Plato conceived them, were after 
all, created mentally by co-ordinating all the characteristics and 
peculiarities of objects under certain names and then detaching 
these names and making them represent those objects in such 
symbolized forms as made that these forms or ideas became more real 
than their real objects. Ideas could become really real because 
unlike objects which changed with time their ideas endured. 
Plato opined that the world which man experienced with his 
senses changed constantly and as such it could not be real; but 
ideas, he suggested, which had separate existence and which were 
eternal were in fact real. He also conceived of an ideal world 
where only such ideas resided. And as ideas are in reality 
co-ordinated units which owe their formation to the co-ordinating 
urge of the mind of man we can see how the gifted mind of 
Plato could co-ordinate and bring into being the concept of ideas and 
their world with various notions and peculiarities co-ordinated to 
them, 

Aristotle, however, was of opinion that forms (or ideas) and 
objects were always together and that it was possible to separate 
them only in thought. But he also suggested that forms were 
eternal; they never changed although they sought to realize 
themselves in matter which always changed to assume different 
forms. Roscelin who came afterwards boldly advocated the view 
that forms (also called. universals) were only names without any 
material existence. He stated furthermore that individual objects 
only were real things in the universe. With the appearance of 
Nominalists signs of open conflicts between them and Realists 
appeared naturally. The dispute was in connection with the deter- 
mination of the real fact as to whether the material world which 
man could experience with his senses or the world which he could 
think with his mind was real. There was a long and bitter but 
fruitful strife between the groups. Scholastics and specially Aquinas, 
wanted to bring about a sort of compromise between the two” 
extreme forms of ideas. of these two groups of Philosophers. 
Aquinas asserted that universals were real entities which existed 
in individual objects, but it was matter which made an individual 
different from another. Scotus could not accept the opinion of 
Aquinas in toto; he suggested that individuals and living objects 
were different not because of the presence of different amounts 
of matter as had been suggested by Aquinas, but because of 
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the presence of ‘Individuality’ in every living object. Two distinct 
theories regarding the nature of the universe now appeared in the 
society of Philosophers. The first which began with Plato and 
Aristotle asserted that only ideas or universals existing either in objects 
or apart from them were the real entities of the world and that objects 
which man could experience with his senses were not in fact real. 
The second which was just the opposite of this theory claimed that 
ideals, forms or universals were no better than thoughts and as 
such they could not be real at all. Only objects of the universe, 
which man could experience with his senses, the view argued, were real. 
The effects of the activities for upholding each of these diametrically 
opposite views were highly salutary ; and in conuection with serious 
thinking regarding these theories man actually manifested certain basic 
characteristics of his life. Man at this particular stage of his mental 
development was absolutely convinced of the fact that with his state 
of knowledge and his capacity for thinking he was in a good position 
to determine the truth regarding the nature of the universe or the 
nature of reality. But for this conviction he could never have fought 
so boldly and seriously for asserting the trustworthiness of this 
opinion. It was, therefore, a rude shock to many when Kant went 
to the length of declaring that man’s power to know the universe 
was highly limited because it was not possible for him to know the 
tLings that lay outside the range of his thinking. The concept of 
‘things-in-themselves’ created a new world in the field of human 
thought ; it insinuated his helplessness in comprehending many of 
the things that did exist in the universe. 

Hegel who was inclined to co-ordinate certain elements from 
Kant, and Schelling asserted that the universe was an evolution af 
mind from Nature to God; and as such he found it unnecessary to 
accept the idea of ‘things-in-themselves’ of Kant. Schopenhauer 
delineated the world as will which represented a particular form of 
activity of the mind ; many also thought of the universe as.a mind. 

Ideas and opinions regarding reality, although they were often 
conflicting and contradictory, marked the beginning of a new era in 
the history of human culture. The desire to find out reality is an 
expression of the enriched form of the mirfd of man. Man cannot 
help trying to arrive at the solution of certain problems which perplex 
him mentally ; the task of finding out real entities in the world gives 
us an idea of one of these problems. 

What after all are real to us? We cannot say that material 
objects are dreamy ; they do exist independent of our ideas about 
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them. Even then we must agree that ideas are, in a sense, 
imperishable ; they endure but objects change and die away. 
Theories, generalizations, laws and regulations and so on are also in 
reality ideas and they exist as such. Aze not ideas then, highly 
important and significant and as such real entities in our lives? And 
it was not without reason that idealism could live and grow in the 
field of Philosophy for a long period. But idealism is not going to 
fade away. We have enough indications to show that it will grow to 
develop more importance and significance in future. 

We have already suggested that ideas are co-ordinated units of 
human thoughts. They are indispensable for people occupying higher 
stages of culture. But the creation of a progressive variety of mental 
co-ordinations is a process by which man effects his social development 
in stages. Man, in fact, becomes civilized mainly with the aid of a 
world of co-ordinated thoughts, ideas, concepts and the like. Upcn 
the nature of these co-ordinated units depends the stage of progress 
of a civilized human community. A wide variety of these co-ordinated 
units are so very intimately associated with the lives of men belong- 
ing to higher stages of civilization that these units are considered as 
the traits and characteristics of advanced people; they are rightly 
taken as higher forms of natural hurnan qualities. Consider the roles 
of ideals, aspirations, love, veneration, hove, faith, truth, beauty, 
goodness and the like in the world of human society. Man's life 
would never have developed the dignity, significance and enrichment 
it now possesses, without these traits. But when we proceed to 
analyse them we find them to be mentally co-ordinated units organtzed 
out of the experiences of the life and society of man. How then 
can one say that they are not real and positive in the world? How 
can one gainsay that they are not only useful but also eternal in the 
heart of man ? And yet they are mentai entities created by man 
himself, š 
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Amidst the sacred books of the Hindus the Mahabharata stands 
out as a luminary enlightening the rest. Not only in length and 
breadth but also in depth the ‘Great Bharata’ is unique. It is the 
‘Fifth Veda outweighing the four Vedas’. Of the Dharma-Sastras 
it is the foremost one, upon which the popular Hinduism of to-day 
is largely founded. As a Purana, it is the king and reservoir of its 
kind—a ‘Purana Samhita’. It is at once the granary of ancient 
wisdom and an all-Comprehensive Ithihasa dealing with the Cultural 
and social history of ancient India. And the ‘Great Epic of India’ 
is certainly a monumental creation of artistic genius, swarming with 
heroes and heroines who shall ever remain as living ideals in the 
national consciousness of India. 

Tn another respect also the Mahabharata is unique: in complexity 
and subtlety. And correspondingly it has tbe unique record—a record 
of far above two thousand years—in concealing its subtle scheme 
equally well from a nation of devoted readers and an army of eminent 
scholars, Confounded by the baffling complexity of the Epic, the 
main body of the critical scholars went back from the search of the 
rationale of the whole work to the opposite extreme. With one bold 
stroke, they readily acquitted themselves and easily accounted for 
the complexity by forwarding the plausible hypothesis that the Maha- 
bharata is the creation not of one mind but of centuries and many 
minds. Even the Bhagavad =e Gita, according to this theory, is an 
interpolation into the main body of the work. Still worse, those verses 
in the Bhagavad Gita that proclaim the vital link of the Gita and the 
Mahabharata, are dismissed as later interpolations into the original 
Gita! This view that the Mahābhārata is a creation of centuries aud 
a whole made up of copious interpolations hase transcended the level 
of a false opinion and has settled down as an established fact or rather 
myth, with the result that the ‘presumption’ has gone over fo the 
wrong side, shifting the burden of proof to the side asserting the 
integrity of the work.. What is endeavoured in this paper is io reveal 
the outer logical scheme and the inner unity of thought of the Maha. 
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bharata ; and as a corollary to establish that the work is the creation 
of one mind, whether of an individual or school. 


_ The Mahabharata is a Dharma-Sastra, but it is not merely a 
religious book in the limited Western sense of the word. ‘Dharma’ 
is one of those few Sanskrit words thas elude precise definition and 
- defy exact translation into English language. Though the term 
‘Dharma’ is usually rendered ''religion," it has deeper import and 
wider significance which the English term ‘religion’ cannot possibly 
contain and does not normally convey. It is essentially a spiritual 
concept which is pregnant with metaphysical reality and informed 
with ethical imperatives This double aspect of the term is acknow- 
ledged and embodied in the colophon at the end of each Chapter in 
the Sus, the religious song par excellence: “Brahma Vidyanam Yoga 
Sastre." That is, it comprises both Brahma Vidya and Yoga Sastra, 
broadly speaking, metaphysics and ethics. Dharma is at once philo- 
sophy, ethics and religion ; and if practically ihe Mahabharata is a 
Dharma-Sastra, theoretically it is a lreatise on philosopty and ethics 
enshrined i in and sanctified by religion. 


The unity of the Mahabharata is to be adjudged Vadis with 
reference to the logical unily and consistency of the Dharma expounded 
in it. For if the eighteen Parvas of the epic drama logically unfold 
one consistent Dharma, it must be presumed to be a unified work, 
notwithstanding the apparent contradictions that are so natural in an 
epic drama, which can be unrolled only by the force generated from 
its own latent contradictions and patent conflicts. The fundamental 
question is, whether or not one consistent Dharma is expounded in 
the whole epic. An affirmative answer is virtually an assertion that 
in the epic thera is one consistent philoscphy, ethics and religion, 
which are correlative to each other and constitute one whole, one 
Dharma. That is exactly the conclusion of this study; the one 
Dharma in ihe Mahabharata is the ‘Vedie Dharraa in its maturity, 
Sanatana Dharma in its fullfledged form. 


A word o& explanation is necessary to bring home the full impli- 
cation of what is termed ‘Vedic Dharma’. Vedic Dharma is, n6 
doubt, the Dharma revealed in the Vedas, but it is not exclusively 
confined to the Vedas alone. The Upar:sads, the Smritis and the 
Puranas only reveal fully the Dharma of the Vedas. No distinction 
whatever is recognised or drawn in the Mahabharata between the 
fundamental thought of the Vedas and that of the Upanisads or of 
the Smritis. The well-established modern distinction between the 
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philosophy of the Vedas and that of the Upanisads would be something 
utterly inconceivable to the author of the Mahabharata. Repeatedly 
it is pointed out in the epic that the Upanisads only expose fully that 
Brahman which has been rather kept half-hidden in the Vedas. For 
instance, in the discourse of Vyasa to Suka, if is said more than once 
that by following the path of Dharma, one can realise “that incom- 
prehensible Brahma that has been declared in the words of the Vedas, 
and which has been indicated more clearly in the Upanisads by those 
who have an insight into the Vedas’’ (Santi: 232-28). Gita in its 
own inimitable way concretely establishes the philosophical identity of 
Vedas and Vedanta. Lord Krishna declares: ‘It is I whom the four 
Vedas seek to know, it is I who am the author of the Vedanta as well 
as the knower of the Vedas” (Gita: XV-15). Besides purely Vedantic 
discourses,—indeed all major philosophical discourses—are concluded 
with an open declaration that what has been said is the essence of the 
Vedas To put it briefly, the Vedas, Upanisads and Smritis are re- 
garded in the Mahabharata as essentially the same both in philosophy 
and ethics and as revealing the same Dharma which is designated as 
Vedic Dharma, revered as Sanatana Dharma, and popularly known as 
Hindu Dharma. 

The Dharma expounded in the Mahabharata is only a magnified 
replica of that of the Srutis and the Smritis. In the very first Chapter 
of the Epic, the purpose and the scope of the work is explained : 
“By the aid of history and the Puranas, the Veda may be expounded, 
but the Veda is afraid of one of little learning lest he should injure it.”’ 
Further the purport of the work is pointed out: ''As the full moon 
by its mild light expandeth buds of the water lily, so this Purana by 
exposing the light of the ruti has expandeth the human intellect.” 
The Mahabharata, is only a fully illustrated edition of the Srutis; and 
the fundamental philosophy,. ethics and religion of the Epic,—it may 
be mentioned provisionally as a preliminary introduction,—strictly 
conform to those of the Srutis. The one and only philosophy of the 
Epic is Vedanta. As an unbroken undercurrent* the Upanisadic 
Brahman thesis runs beneath the surface of the work. The ethical 
message of the Epic is Karma Yoga, which ds only the Vedic path of 
sacrifice in its fullfledged form. While the Vedic sacrifice prescribed 
the sacrifice of the wealth obtained from the performance of Sva- 
dharma, the Mahabharata enjoins the performance of Svadharma itself 
as a sacrifice. Nay, all actions must be petformed as a sacrifice, 
The world is the ‘Karma Bhumi’ where unbroken action is the uni. 
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versal law. And only he wbo performs ‘Nishkama Karma’ is at peace 
with himself, and attains the highest. But the evenmindedness so 
necessary for the performance of ‘Nishkama Karma,’ cannot be 
attained without fixing the unsteady mind upon the unchanging 
supreme sovi.. That is io say, ‘Nishkama Karma’ and one-pointed 
Bhakti to Iswara are the ethical and religicus aspects of one discipline 
—the path of Karma Yoga. Both these aspects of Karma Yoga are 
implicit in the Vedic sacrifice which 1s the conerete expression of the 
spirit of renuncialion (of wealth) and of devotion to God. In short, 
Karma Yoga with its Bhakti-marga is orly the innermost truth of 
Vedic sacrifice : the spiritual counterpart of the gross institution of 
Vedic sacrifice. As for the epic theism, it is the same old Vedic 
theism, which even though henotheistic in form, is  Vedantie in con. 
tent. The inner truth of Vedic theism is -¢vealed in the Mahabha- 
rata: “(The religion consisting in the identification of self with 
Brahma indicates the Krita Yuga” (Vana—145-22). - 

However, nothing would sound more Zantastic than 8 plea in 
support of the unity and consistency of thought in the Mahabharata. 
To all appearance the whole work is clouded with confusion and 
bristled with contradictions. Apparently there is no consistent philo- 
sophy but only an incongruous mixture of doctrines and systems: a 
mixture of Upanisadic monism, Vedic theism and a strange type of 
Sankhya and Yoga which are in form so much alike, and yet in essence 
sc much unlike the well known Sankhya end Yoga systems. In 
ethics too the prima facie absence of uniformity is no less disgusting : 
Pravritti Dharma and Nivritti Dharma are equally enjoined ; - path of 
knowledge and-paih of Karma are equally praised; Sannyasa and 
Yoga are equally commended ; performance of Svadharma and domes- 
tic Asrama are held as indispensable and obligatory ; non-injury is 
the highest virtue but reluctance to slaughter enemies in a righteous 
battle is a sin. Even the epic theism cannot claim to have presented 
a clear picture of itself. It would not be an easy exercise to ascertain 
whether epic theism is monotheism, polytheism, or henotheism or 
“advaita theism.” 


Even the Bhagavad. Gita, which is a clea> stream of thought to 
one who has entered into the spirit of it, is tinged with that multi- 
coloured complexion which is an eloquent testimony of its true paren- 
tage. That not even two commentaries out of hundreds that have 
been written on the Gita, agree on all fundamentals is enough proof 
of the elasticity of its subtle complexity. Itself being an abstract of 
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the whole epic, the complexity of the Gita is only a miniature reflec- 
tion of the complexity of the whole work. And the complexity of 
the Mahabharata is, in turn, the logical product of the complex prob- 
lems of the epic-age compounded with the subtle formula of the author 
of the Mahabharata to resolve it. To obtain the key with which to 
open the complex lock of the epic, ihe complex problems of the epic 
age and the mathodology adopted to solve them must be traced. To 
enter inio the treasure-house of the Mahabharata, there is only one 
route: to go deep into the epic age, step into the shoes of the author 
of the Mahabharata, see the problems of the age as he saw it, design 
the formula of the solution as he designed it, and conceive the epic as 
he conceived it. This route brings the enquiry straight to the portal 
of the Mahabharata: the problems of the epic age. 


Tue PROBLEMS OF THE Epic AGE 


The actual problems of the epic age which the author of the 
Mahabharata encountered, are nowhere precisely stated. Nor is 
there any reliable extraneous source from which it can be drawn out. 
Nevertheless a critical enquiry into ths work would furnish a clear 
picture of the problems of the age ane the ‘methodology adopted to 
slove it. 

(It must be noted at thie outset that in following the inductive 
method of drawing conclusions from references in the Mahabharata, 
there is much possibility of error, unless every care is taken to obviate 
it. The epic being an encyclopacdie work in which repeated discourses 
are delivered by diverse characters in different contexts, it is not 
difficult to prove any proposition by taking at random half a dozen 
verses from this work of about a lakh verses. Therefore, only such 
verses are proposed to be taken for reference that fully agree with 
the general spirit of the work, with the tone and essence of the parti- 
cular discourse, and with the immediate context. 


About Vyasa the traditional author of the Mahabharata, nothing 
is precisely known and can be said in a truly historical sense. But 
the word ‘Vyasa’ literally means an ‘arranger’, which may be taken 
as a synonym of what we call an ‘editor’. * So, quite justifiably, far 


the sake of ready reference, the author of the Mahabharata is referred 
to as Vyasa. 


The references quoted in these series are from the English transla- 
tion of the Mahābhārata by Pratap Chandra Ray. The name of the 
Parva followed by Chapier and verse numbers are given. All the 
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verses quoted for reference are verses on which no difference is found 
between the different editions of the Mahabharata. Only. the Chapter 
and ver$e number vary slighily). : 

The Mahabharata was composed to preserve Dharma, ‘io aid the 
course of Dharma on earth’, and there is no question that the dharma 
sought to be preserved and aided was the Vedic Dharma. This 
obviously suggests that the Vedic Dharma was being threatened by 
some ervils which could not be counteracted by the Srutis, Smritis and 
other Scriptures. The evils must have been so formidable and the 
situation so grave as to necessitate a work of the size of the Mahabharata 
to supplement the already existing Scristures which were by no 
weans of inconsiderable bulk. And the disease must have spread, or 
was, about to spread widely as is to be inferred from the verses in the 
introductory Chapter of the epic: “The wisdom of this work, unto 
an instrument of applying collyrum, hath opened the eyes of the 
inquisitive world blinded by the darkness of ignorance. As the sun 
dispelleth the darkness, so doeth the. Bharata by its discourse on 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha, dispei the ignorance of men’’ 
(Adi. 1. 84, 85). | 

Nowhere it is categorically mentioned what constituted this new 
invasion of darkness, and perhaps, it migrt not have been consistent 
with true policy to broadcast it. Yet in the course of the work, 
the evils assailing Dharma are too conspicuously depicted to miss dis- 
cerning eyes. Conforming to the dialogue form and the subtie scheme 
of the work, Vyasa systematically forwards uhrough various characters, ` 
especially Yudhistbira, the moral and intellectual confusions and doubts 
of the age which are resolved by successive didactic discourses deli- 
vered through the mouths of celebrated Rishis and infallible gods. 
On the one side, an unending series of doubts and questions ; on the 
other side, successive flow of didactic discourses. Although the rationale 
of the whole scheme is far below the surface to be seer, it is manifest 
at the face of the work that there was an intellectual confusion of a 


collossal scale—ethical, philosophic and relgious—in the age of the epic. 
-@- 


ETHICAL CONFUSIONS WITHIN TH= VEDIO-FOLD 


There was enough room in the Srutis and the Smritis itself to 
breed confusion on questions of practical ethics. The apparently 
contradictory injunctions in the Vedas in Zavour of both Pravritti 
Dharma and Nivritti Dharma were working as two mutually-opposed 
forces in the minds of men, causing confusion and leading to scepticism. 
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Questions are often raised in the Mahabharata with regard to the Sense 
of this apparent contradiction in the Vedas. The grossly monistic 
spirt of the Upanisads had virtually devaluated both: the Vedic sacri- 
fice and the gods to whom they were offered. The Upanisadic stress 
on the path of knowledge and the inner sacrifice in contrast to the 
Vedic sacrifice lent force to this unnatural development of Pravritti 
Dharma and Nivritti Dharma as two mutually-opposed paths of salva- 
tion, which in fact are only complementary to'each other. The un- 
salutary effect upon the public of. such an unhealthy development is 
quite obvious. The dialogue between the father and son which 
Bhishma narrates in the Santi Parva illustrates this contradictory 
development (Santi. 175). The father argues in favour of the traditional 
path of the four stages of life the performance of all prescribed sacri- 
fices and the realisation of the four Purusharthas. The son, who 
represents the new radical tendeny, vehementley contradicts the father 
and points out the absolute necessity of obtaining knowledge and 
attaining emancipation without any loss of time. The son is exclu- 
sively devoted to Moksha ;. and, Sva-Dharma, Artha and Kama have 
no place in his scheme of things. But the most important 
point to be noted is the concluding advice of Bhishma, because it 
shows the policy and stand of the Mahabharata. Bhishma con- 
cludes this dialogue with the following advice to Yudhis-thira `: 
“Do thou also, O Monarch, conduct thyself in that way in which 
the father conducted himself, devoted to the religion of truth, 
after having listened to the speech of the son.” Bhishma’s advice is 
io follow the path of the father, keeping in mind the ideas of the son ; 
to follow the path of Karma Yoga, with detachment to the world. 


As the -apparent contradictions in the Srutis, there were also con- 
tradictions between the Srutis and the Smritis. Yudhisthira puts the 
matter before Bhishma: “TË the Vedas be authority for everything; 
their authority would attach to the Smritis also, for the latter are based 

_ on the former. "When, however, Srutis and Smritis contradict each 
other, how can either be authoritative? (Santi—260%0). The popu- 
far ethical confusion is vividly pictured in the concluding part of ihe 
Santi Parva. A good and learned Brahmana confesses to his wise 
guest that he is utterly bewildered as to what duties he should follow 
of the three authoritative schools—, the Srutis, the Smritis and the 
path trodden by the good ‘‘though not occurring in the Vedas and the 
Scriptures’? (Santi—354-6), | 
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In the Anugia, in the concluding stage of the epic, the whole 
problem of the epic age is stated afresh thrcugh the mouths of Rishis 
and the answer is delivered through Brahma himself. A few of the 
great Rishis approach Brahma to get their doubts solved. After 
furnishing in thirteen laconic verses the variety of theories and prac- 
tices current among “the people, the Rishis conclude : ‘‘O foremost of 
the Deities, duty being thus confused anc full of contradictions of 
various kinds, we are deluded and unable to come to a conclusion” 
(Aswamedha—49-14). : 

The magnitude of the problem is wellillustrated in the answer 
of Yudhisthira to the Yaksha regarding the true path: “The path . 
trodden by the good is the true path,” because “arguments lead to no 
certain conclusions, the Srutis are different . from one another, there 
is not even one Rishi whose opinion.can be accepted ; the possible 
trath about religion and duty is hidden in caves" (Vana—312-T17). 

However, nowhere else the problem as well as the remedy is 
stated in so few words with so much effect as in the Bhagavad Gita. 
Lord Krishna says to Arjuna: “When thine intellect tossed by the 
various conflicting opinions of the Scriptures, will become firmly estab- 
lished in the self, then thou shalt attain Yoga" (Gita—2-58). 


CONFUSION oF SYSTEMS 


The ethical confusion within the Vedic-fold was not the only 
confusion nor was it the primary evil of the age. It is evident from 
the various discourses in the epic that besides the domestic confusion 
emerging from the contradictions in the Srutis and the Smritis, there 
was a deep-rooted confusion issuing from the clash of the ethical ideals 
of fundamentally different philosophical systems. That certain. non- 
Vedic systems were exerting influence in the epic age is to be presumed 
from the disapproving references often made to such systems in the 
Mahabharata. A few of such references are remarkable and defini- 
tive. Sanat Sajwnata concludes his Vedantic discourse with a cate- 
gorical declaration that what he has said is ihe essence of the truth" 
and “all other systems are only. firrago of words’? (Udyog—45-18). 
Still more pungent is the remark with which Bhisma concludes one 
of his moral discourses. Winding up the discourse Bhisma says that 
“the rhapsodies of System-builders cannot affect’’ the truths of the 
Vedas (Santi—79-21). After narrating the, extensive philosophical 
discourse of Vyasa to Suka, Bhishma concludes with a note of warning : 


* 
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“The theories contradicting the revelation that have in the previous 
verses been placed before thee (about ihe origin of the universe and 
its other incidents) are all defective in the eye of reason’’ (Santi— 
955-13). The whole problem is poetically depicted by a classical 
simile in the Santi Parva (Santi—302-65, 72). The Samsara isa 
mighty ocean, so runs the simile, and ‘‘the diverse systems or sciences 
constitute its impassability" and “the knowledge of the Vedanta is 
the island (capable of affording refuge to those tossed upon its waters.” 
That is to say, the diverse systems have become a positive obstacle in 
the path of emancipation ; and the knowledge of Vedanta is the oni 
way out. 


From these references it is evident that certain non-Vedie systems 
and schools were militating against Vedic Dharma, but it is not clear 
" which are these systems or schools alluded to by such phrases as 
| "firrago of words” and ''rhapsodies of system-builders.’? The author 
of the Mahabharata seems to be scrupulously careful not to involve 
himself as a party-man by condemning any systems directly ; and in 
fact he maintains a uniform appearance of majestic impartiality and. 
saintly detachment. It is not a small complement to the subile 
genious and masterly tactics of Vyasa, that there are scholars who 
opine that the author of the original Gita was a Sankhya-Yogin ! It 
is, therefore, necessary to inquire discriminatively to detect the real 
rival systems tbat tended to sap the foundations of Vedic Dharma. 


The theories of sceptics and materialists were in the atmosphere 
of the epic age, but these tides of scepticism and materialism were 
too weak to shake the fortress of spiritual tradition. Much importance 
or attention is not paid to them in the epic, nor are they honoured 
with an extensive contradiction of their doctrines. These ‘theories 
are summarily dismissed after a casual exposition of the glaring con- 
tradictions of their naive assumptions. Unphilosophic and unsyste- 
matic as these theories were, they constituted a standing nuisance and 
not a challenge to the Srutis. On the other hand, the real enemies 
¿were the rival systems or schools, which’ expounded % different philo- 
sophy along with a different spiritual discipline, as opposed to that 
of Vedic Dharma, for the attainment of emancipation. The systems 
that had a definite philosophy and a clear-cut spiritual discipline were 
the Sankhya and Yoga, which, judged from the testimony of no less 
a person than King Janaka, had developed into two well-known 
systems rivalling Vedic Dharma. *''I am fully conversant,’’ thus 
commences King Janaka his discourse on Emancipation, “with the 
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Sankhya and Yoga systems and the ordinarces in respect of sacrifice 
and other rites which constitute the three well-known paths of eman- 
cipation'' (Santi—821-25). : 


Now it is of decisive importance not to commit the simple blunder 
of taking for granted that the Sankhya and Yoga systems expounded in 
` the Mahabharata is a true picture of the actual Sankhya and Yoga that 
were assaulting the Vedic Dharma in the epic age. It can only be 
barely mentioned at so early a stage of the ciscussion that the actual 
Sankhya and Yoga of the epic age were plaralistic and dualistic and had 
all the essentials and even most of the details of the well-known schools 
bearing these titles. What is expounded in the Mahabharata—the 
narrations of Bishma from death bed—is not the actual Sankhya- 
Yoga of the epic age, but the ideal Sankhyayoga, Sankhya and Yoga 
as they ought to be. Spiritually pluralisti (many Purushas) and 
metaphysically dualistic (Purusha and Prakriti) systems are transformed 
into monistic and non-dualistic systems in the epic, that is, into 
Vedinta Sankhya and Vedanta Yoga, if such a usage be permissible. 
This Vedanta Sankhya of the Mahabharata seems to have induced 
many a scholars to hazard the opinion that a theistie Sankhya preceded 
the well-known atheistic Sankhya system. 


The object of the Mahabharata, to be sure, was not to record and 
preserve the untrue systems of the epic ags and administer them as 
such to posterity asa Veda. But the aim wes to render the false 
systems metaphysicaly true and ethically wholesome, or what is the | 
same thing, to render them consistent with tke Srnutis and bequeath 
them to future generations asa Veda, Vyasa was devoted to eternal 
truths and not addicted to historical accidents ; znd his sole objective 
was to ‘preserve Dharma, and not to preserve systems that were des- 
tructive of Dharma. The Mababharata is no; a mere history nor 
was Vyasa a mere historian, a chronicler. ‘Lhe epic is an Ithihasa- 
Purana. The full sense of the Sanskrit term ‘Purana’ is seldom 
noted. Puranom comes from the root Pura-Api-Navom, which means 
‘old, but new’. Puranas are, therefore, not mere old tales and folk- 
lore, as is usually supposed, but the vehicles by which eternal truths 
ars demonstrated in the garb of historical staries. The story of a 
Puranom may be historical or even mythologizal but the underlying 
truths are timeless, ever new. As such the historical past in the 
Mahabharata is but a vehicle of eternal truths and are subordinate 
to the latter. The forms of the historical systems of Sankhya and 
Yoga are preserved in the epic as forms of Sanatana Dharma; and 
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this ideal Sankhya Yoga in the epic completely submerges the actual 
Sankhya Yoga of the epic age, 


THE SANKHYA AND YOGA or THE Epic AGE 


However, the remnants of the actual Sankhya Yoga that remain 
scattered peneath the surface- of the work, fully show how well deve- 
loped these systems had been. There are repeated references of a 
definitive character which unmistakably prove that these twin systems 
of the epic age were fully matured Sankhya and Yoga, having a good 
deal of influence over the public. Much light is thrown on this point 
by the very introductory discourse of Bhishma on these systems. In 
Section 301 of the Santi Parva, for the first time, the discussion on 
Sankhya and Yoga is formally inaugurated. So far the discussions 
on this subject bave been informal and indirect. Now Yudhisthira 
puts the direct question: “What is the difference between Sankhya 
and Yoga?" Bhishma answers: “The followers. of Sankhya praise 
the Sankhya system and those regenerate persons that are Yogins 
praise the Yoga system. For establishing the supremacy of their 
respective systems, each calls his own system to be better Men of 
wisdom devoted to Yoga assign proper and very good reasons for show- 
ing that one that does not believe in the existence of God cannot attain 
Emancipation. Those regenerate persons, again, that are believers 
in the Sankhya doctrines advance good reasons for showing that one, 
by acquiring true knowledge of all ends, becomes dissociated from 
worldly objects, and after departing from the body, it is plain, becomes 
emancipaie, and that it cannot be .otherwise....; The evidence of 
Yoga is addressed to the direct ken of the senses ; those of Sankhya 
are based on the Scriptures. Both systems of philosophy are approved 
by me...In both systems, purity is equally recommended as also 
compassion towards all creatures. In both again the observance of 
vows has been equally laid down. Only the Scriptures that point out 
their path are different” (Santi 301-2.9). 

In these verses of Bhishma certain points stand out conspicuously, 
“which have olher references to supplement and confirm them. 
Sankhya and Yoga, it is clear, have developed into two clear-cut 
systems. Not only that. These two systems were even competing 
with each other. Both the systems have separate literature, which 
seems to have been quite exhaustive from the repeated references in 
the epic to the ‘treatises on the Sankhya’, and the ‘diverse treatises 
bearing upon the Yoga’. | 


* 
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The chief difference between these two schools, Bhishma points 
out, is that while the Yogins argue that one who does not have 
faith in God, cannot obtain liberation, the Sankhyas firmly insist 
on the complete efficacy of discriminative xnowledge to effect libera- 
tion. The Yogins believe in an Isware that does not exist in ihe eyes 
of the Sankhyas. Vasistha also points out, in his subtle way, this 
distinction between these two systems. “In the Sankhya system", 
categorically asserts Vasistha, “no topic or principle transcending the 
twentyfifth is admitted’’, while in the Yoga Scziptures “both Brahman 
and Jiva are spoken of” (Santi. 308-47, 48). 

But this discord between these systems about God is not a philoso- 

phical one. What all the Yogins say is, “Pow can one be freed, 
when one is without a personal God (anisvarah)?’’ (Santi. 801-3). 
The question posed is a practical one and not a metaphysical 
question ; andthe faith in God is pari of the ethical discipline, 
and not part of the metaphysical basis of the system. The 
belief in Ishwara of Yoga system being part of the Yoga discipline, the 
reason why they accept an Iswara will be discussed later in reference 
to their discipline. 
Notwithstanding this difference concerning Iswara, Sankhya and 
Yoga are kindered systems and theirjfundamental kinship—as regards 
tlie approach to the problem of existence, the basic metaphysics, and 
ite general ethical conduct—is evident from the discourses in the 
Santi Parva. 

In their approach to the problem of life, both the systems are 
acutely practical.” It is an axiom of truth with these systems that 
ali phases of life imply sorrow: to them life and misery are synonyms. 
Panchasikha, the Sankhya teacher, begins his discourse to Janaka 
wish an expatiation upon the ‘‘Sorrows of all phases-of life" 
(Senti. 218-21). The central and only problem of this earthly life is 
how to put an end once for all to this sorrowful life ; and to solve this 
problem, that is, to liberate the individual Purusha from this unending 
sorrow that is called life, is the sole exclusive aim of these twin 
systems. | Ë 

The kinship of thése systems is basic and deep-rooted, as they 
stand upon the same metaphysical footing. Vyasa begins his discourse 
on these systems with reference to their metaphysical identity. ‘‘Five 
and twenty topics’’, says Vyasa, “are treated in both the systems 
nearly in the same way’’ (Santi. 236-28). Twenty four topics of 
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Prakriti with the individual Purusha as the twentyfifth constilute the 
twentyfive principles or topics of their philosophical structure. The 
universe emerges, according to this radical theory, from an aggressive 
intercourse, as it were, of Prakriti upon the infinite number of innocent 
Purushas, both of which, however, are utterly foreign to each other. 
In this endless process called Samsara. even though the Purushas 
seem and feel to be involved, entangled and mixed up with the 
Prakriti, it is only an appearance and a mere feeling. For the 
Purushas are ever free and immaculate, untouched and unstained. 

Spiritualistic pluralism and metaphysical dualism are the two 
pillars upon which the Sankhya and Yoga edifice is erected. There 
is not one spirit, one Purusha but an infinite number of Purushas and 
an organic Prakriti, both of which are. eternal and indestructible. 
In Section 351 of Santi Parva, the question is raised whether there 
are many Purushas or one Purusha. The answer, of course, is there 
is one Purusha without a second. But as an introduction to the 
answer, Vacampayana refers to the Sankhya and Yoga conception: 
“In the speculation of the Sankhya and Yoga systems many are the 
Purushas spoken of. Those that follow these systems do not wish 
to assert that there is but one Purusha in the universe" (Santi—351-2). 
After an exposition of the non-duality of reality, Yajnavalkya also 
disapprovingly refers to this pluralism and dualism of the Sankhyas: 
“Those who rely on knowledge alone and compassion to all creatures 
say that Prakriti is One and Purushas are many” (Santi—316-1]). 
Purushas are many but Prakriti is one! It is this Oneness of 
Prakriti that is a more dangerous conception than that of plurality of 
souls. Prakriti is unitary and organic, self-sustaining and self- 
evolving, which could look after itself without an Iswara. Referring 
to this dominant role of Prakriti in the Sankhya system, Vasistha 
says: “The Sankhyas, whose system is built on Prakriti, say that 
Prakriti ie the foremost’’ (Santi—807-27). This organic concept of 
Prakriti is the nucleus of Sankhya atheism. All tbis universe is only 
a play or ‘lila’ of Prakriti and not of Brahman! Although this ‘lila’ 
cof Prakriti is for the sake of Purushas, it is still the Lila of Prakriti. 
Since this organic concept of Prakriti is as much a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Yoga system as that of the Sankhyas, metaphysically Yoga 
is no less atheistic than Sankhya. The Iswara of Yogins is only an 
article of pragmatic truth devoid of metaphysical reality. | 

About the ethical doctrines of these systems: The specific spiri- 
tual disciplines adopted by these systems for attaining liberation differ 
much, but there is fundamental similarity in their general principles 
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of ethical conduct. The sole object of life is to liberate the Purusha 
from the illusionary trap of Prakriti. Of tae orthodox concept of four 
Purusharthas—Dharma, Artha, Kama sna Moksha—, al] except 
Moksha are dismissed by these systems as sovrces of evil, and misery. 
Pursuit of Sva-dharma, Artha and Kama only effectively strengthen 
the chains of bondage and substantially augment the tale of human 
misery. Emancipation is the one and only Purushartha, the be-all 
and end-all of human life. Family, soceity and state are the various 
strings with which Prakriti bind human beings; and he who is reluc- 
tant to break these bonds and flee away from these institutions must 
suffer to remain ever tossed by the successive deaths and births in the 
ocean of Samsara. 

The attitude of these systems towards Vsdas and Vedic sacrifice 
can well be imagined. The Sankhya attitude tcwards Vedic sacrifices 
i3 dramatically expressed through Kapila bimself. Seeing a cow about 
io be sacrificed in honour of a God, Kapila bursts out in utter disgust : 
C Alas, ye Vedas'' (Santi—268-8). The Vedas ate not refuted by these 
svstems but are regarded as superfluous for attaining liberation. 
Neither the recitation of the Vedas nor the performance of Vedic sacri- 
fices can save a soul from this bondage. The critical attitude of these 
systems towards Vedas and Vedic sacrifices is conditionally accepted 
in the Gita, in the second Chapter entitled the ‘Eankhya Yoga.’ The 
criticism of Sankhya and Yoga is apparently accepted only to be 
effectively refuted. Vyasa explodes the criticisms in a subtle way: It 
is true that Vedic sacrifice performed with desire cannot effect eman- 
cipation, but if the sacrifice is performed without desire, it will purify 
the heart and ultimately lead to emancipation. Regarding the super- 
fluity of the Vedas, the answer of the Gita is chat “A Brahmana, 
who has obtained enlightenment, has the same use for all the Vedas 
as one has for a small reservoir of water in a place flooded with water 
on al sides’? (Gita-2-46). The implication is obvious. Once eman- 
cipation is attained, there is as much need of the Vedas as of wells 
in times of flood. But until emancipation is attainec, the Vedas are 
as much indispensable as wells are in normal times. What is implied 
is that every man in the world of duality stands in uster need of the 
Vedas. ° 

So far the Sankhyas and Yogins travel together. Now, on the 
specific path for attaining liberation, the Yogins leavs the Sankhyas 
far behind and go to the logical extremity of the radical findings of 
Sankhya philosophy. While the Sankhyas are confident that by 
discriminative knowledge one can attain emancipation, the Yogins are 
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convinced that mere knowledge and philosophy cannot save a soul on 
earth. Knowledge has to be realised by resolute action. Yoga does 
not contradict Sankhya but only supplements it. Yoga is Sankhya 
in action, the religious consummation of Sankhya philosophy. 


The Sankhyas argue: The Purusha is really free and what is 
all necessary to obtain release is to realise this immaculate purity of 
the Purusha element. The root-cause of this illusory bondage is the 
non-distinction between Purusha and Budhi, from which flows all 
further non-distinctions between Purusha and Prakriti. By means 
of true discriminative knowledge, this non-discrimination between 
Purusha and Prakriti must be erased step by step in the reverse order 
until the basic non-discrimination between Purusha and Budhi is 
done away with. Liberation is to be attained, Vasistha explains the 
Sankhya position, by “the gradual destruction of errors" (Santi— 
307.26). Non-distinction which is the root-cause of this psychological 
bondage to Prakriti, must be gradually negated by diseriminative 
knowledge. “The Sankhyas show good reasons,” Bhisma points 
out to Yudhisthira, “to show that one by right knowledge of all ends 
attain emancipation," (Santi—301-4). However, this discriminative 
knowledge must be expedited to do its work effectively by correspon- 
ding subjective practice and objective enforcement: subjectively by 
meditation on the distinction of Purusha from Prakriti and objec- 
tively by Sannyasa. “The doctrine of the Sankhyas is," Vyasa ex- 
plains to Suka, “that one should dissociate oneself from the objects 
of the senses” (Santi—236-33). Discriminative knowledge coupled 
with meditation and Sannyasa is the sum-total of Saukhya path cf 
liberation. | 


The Yogins do not agree either with the simple Sankhya expla- 
nation of Avidya or with the quiet means of liberation proffered by 
them. Bondage is not the consequence: of mere non-distinetion 
between Purusha and Prakriti, but the result of positive false know- 
ledge of Purusha—the false identification of Purusha with the tranz- 
formation of Prakriti. A simple illusion it is not ; it IS a deep.rooted 
delusion that has become too chronic to be divested by anything short 
of drastic means. The real villain of the whole drama is ‘Citta’ 
(which includes intellect, self-consciousness and mind), and he 
is the real tyrant who must be deposed in order to liberate the 
Purusha. As long as Citta is alive, experience cannot be stopped; 
and as long as experience continues, misery and bondage are inevitable. 
Therefore, this internal organ must be suppressed. Citta is the 
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highest form of Prakriti, with which Prakriti envelopes the Purusha. 
So long this subtile Prakriti dominates the individual in the guise of 
Purusha, there is no hope of salvation. Mere knowledge in itself is 
of no use because the actual subject who handles this knowledge is 
Citta ; and to expect that Citta would, on receipt of a charter enu- 
merating the discriminative knowledge oz twenty five topics, resolve 
the issue judiciously and abdicate his mischi2vous role is stupid simpli- 
city. The real enemy being Citta, the main cask is fo put him in his 
proper position; thatis, it must bs extirpated from the virtual role 
of the subject and bundled out with the objective Prakriti to which 
it really belongs. Once this is achieved, the ‘mind stuff’ will cease 
to operate and the real subject will stand aloof in his pristine trans- 
cendent glory as pure Purusha element. The action is, therefore, to 
be launched directly against Citta, which must be stilled of its spon- 
taneous activities. But there is a grave danger: unless the right 
method is adopted, the attack would prove fatal to the Jiva rather 
than to the Citta. Success depends exclusively upon the right 
method and technigue. This right method to suppress the spon- 
taneous activities of the mind stuff is Yoga. 


Yoga is exclusively concerned with the practical means of attaining 
salvation. Neither they bother much about philosophy and Scriptures 
nor they praise mere learning. This practical spirit of the Yoga is 
assimilated in the Gita: “When thine intellect tossed by the conflict- 
ing. Scriptures, will become firmly established in the self, then thou 
shalt attain Yoga". It. may be incidently mentioned that in order 
to liberate the individual from the clutches of the Scriptures and 
bring him back to the fundamental reality of Self, the Mahabharata 
transforms Yoga into a philosophy of duty, Karma Yoga, and prescribes 
it as the right path of life. The Yoga system is out and out a practical 
system which is unconcerned with the Scriptures and their various 
interpretations. Aroused as it were by the Sankhya theory of bondage, 
the Yogins forthwith leave not only family and society but’ also the 
various Scriptures, and commence Yoga ciscipline to obtain an early 
release. | : 


Yoga is a highly technical discipline. In the Santi Parva, the 
various steps of Yoga Sadhana are discussed by Bhishma, Vyasa, 
Vasistha and Yajnavalkya. The various diseourses clearly show that 
the Yoga of the epic age was well developed and perfect Yoga Sadhana. 
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In his discourse on Yoga, Yajnavalkya says: “The wise have in the 
Scriptures spoken of Yoga as conferring eight kinds of puissance. 
They have spoken of Yoga as possessed by eight limbs’’ (Santi. 317-7). 

The eight limbs of Yoga Sadhana are: Yama, Niyama, Asana, 
Pranayama, Pratyahara, Dharana, Dhyana, and Samadhi. The 
two kinds of Samadhi are also discussed by Yajnavalkya. Yoga is 
an extremely rigorous system, ‘the razor-edged path’. To quote the 
words of Bhishma: “That path (Yoga) is like a terrible forest "which 
abounds with innumerable snakes and crawling vermin, with (con- 
cealedi pits occurring everywhere, without water for slaking the thirst. 
and full of thorns, and inaccessible on that account. Indeed, the 
path of Yoga is like a road along which no edibles occur, which runs 
through a desert having all its trees burnt down in a conflagration, and 
which has been rendered unsafe by being infested with bands of 
robbers” (Santi. 301)-51, 52. 


Wary Yoaa 1s THEISTIC? 


To understand why the Yoga system accents an Iswara, a critical 
insight into the Yoga discipline is necessary. Of the eight limbs of 
Yoga Sadhana refered to by Yajnavalkya, the fifth limb, Pratyahara, 
is the most decisive one. Indeed Pratyahara is Yoga Proper, the pre- 
ceding steps are preparatory for it and the succeeding ones are its 
higher slages culminating in Samadhi. It is the central rung of Yogic 
ladder. Pratyahara means “gathering towards onself”, the with- 
drawal of the senses and mind from the objective world of Prakriti; 
the Yoga abstraction of the mind from the external world, which how- 
ever, is not easy of practice. 

In practising Pratyahara the Yogins encounter unexpected pro- 
blems, which could not be solved by means of their twenty-five 
principles. When the mind is abstracted from the objective world, where 
the mind will rest? Until Samadhi is attained, Purusha and Citita 
are practically identical ; and as long as Purusha and Citta are in 
league, thought-waves inevitably flow. Upon what these thought- 
“waves will rest? Existing asit does in the world of dualty, Cilta, 
the virtual subject, must have an object: after all the end of the Yoga 
Sadhana cannot be the beginning of the process. Until emancipation 
ig attained, one cannot get rid of the ditinction between subject 
and object, Atman and Brahman. 

Citta is a complicated mechanism having its own inviolable laws 
and inherent attributes. As if is only a form, of course the highest 
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form, of Prakriti, it has all the fundamental characteristics and Gunas 
of Prakriti. Space, time and causality are inherent aspects of Prakriti, 
and they are us much the aspects of Citta also. Space and time are, 
according to Kant, the two inberent forms of the mind and causality 
is the fundamental category of the understanding. Citta, which 
Includes both mind and understanding, can be at case only when ‘both 
the infinite space time requirements of the mind and the demand of 
the understanding for an uncaused cause are fully satisfied. This is 
what Kant characterises as the demand of the mind for an endless 
series of phenomena and of the understanding for a termination, with 
a final cause and end, of the same. 


To come back to Yoga Sadhana: Wher the Yogin abstracts the 
mind and the senses from the infinite world of Prakriti, an infinite 
void is thereby created within. Nothing finisa in space and time can 
fill this void. The inherent demand of the mind and understanding 
which still persists, must be fulfiiled, if the Citta is to remain at 
peace. A mind in a vacuum and a wavering understanding can never 
have the basic peace so indispensable ior Yoga Sadhana. The 
mind can rest in peace only upon a being (ha; is infinite in space and 
time, while the underswanding can stand still only upon a final cause. 
This demand of Citta for au uncaused cause and for an infinite and 
eternal being is at once fulfilled in an Iswara, an infiinte spiritual 
being that is ultimate aud eternal. Neither ihe Yoga abstraction of 
the mind from the infinite world of Prakriti nor the effective restraint 
of the thought-waves is possible without fixirz the Citta upon Iswara v; 
and to fix the mind steadily upon Iswara, one should have faith in 
Iswara, as wellas Bhakti towards Him. This is why Yogins say, 
to quote the words of Bhishma, “how can one be freed when one is 
without an Iswara? (Santi. 301-3)’. Persistent efforts at Yoga 
abstraction without fixing the mind upou an Tswara would carry the 
Yogin moce to state of madness than to that of Samadhi. Or to be 
frank, the Citta of a Yogin who is an atheist, is prone to go amuck, 
To -prevent such a tragic end and to expedite Samadhi, Yoga system 
introduces an Iswara and prescribes one-poinsed devotion or ‘Bhakti’ 
towards Him. The Iswara of Yogins is a Macro-Yogin ; He is the 
Yogiswara upon whom, as 'Bhishma says, "the mind rests in Yoga 
abstraction, the guide and leader of all persons conversant with Yoga 
(Anusasana 149-16). 


The theism of Yoga is an integral cart of Yoga Sadhana—part 


of the practical discipline. Oat of sheer practical necessity, Iswara 
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is grafted upon Sankhya philosophy, thereby superficially ‘transforming 
Niriswara Sankhya ‘into Saiswara Sankhya. Without an Iswara, 
Yoga Sadhana would be a chaos and not a discipline. Just as a level 
solitary ground is necessary for Yoga Sadhana, so also an Iswara is 
& bare necessity for Yoga abstraction. Moreover, to practice effec- 
tively ‘Dharana’ a spiritual support is necessary as a bulwark to 
prevent the mind from rolling back to its natural pastures, the infinite 
world of Prakriti. The opinion advanced by some scholars that the 
Yoga system accepted God in order ‘‘to satisfy the theists and to 
propagate the theory of the universe expounded in Sankhya’’ is too 
unjust to the Yogins whose only fault was a sort of stubborn sincerity 
verging on fanaticism. 

To sum up: The Sankhya and Yoga systems of the Epic-age 
were fullfledged Sankhya and Yoga. Although both the systems were 
pluralistic and dualistic, practically they were two clear-cut disci- 
plines, competing with each other. Atheistic Sankhya followed the 
path of renunciation of works and Sannyasa, while theistic Yoga fol. 
lowed the 'razor-edged path’ of Yoga with one-pointed devotion to God. 
There is no room for compromise between atheistic Sannyasa and 
intensively theistic Yoga Sadhana; and rivalry between these two 
disciplines is natural and inevitable. 


GITA ON SANKHYA AND YOGA 


If in the Hpic-age Senkhya and Yoga were two systems with 
clear-cut distinction, why Gita declares that “children, not the wise, 
say that Sankhys and Yoga are distinct’’ (Gita—V-4): In the Santi 
Parva also the same idea is repeated by Vyasa, Vasistba, and Yajna- 
valkya. Vasistha says: “That which the Yogins behold 1s precisely 
that which the Sankhyas strive after to attain. He who sees the 
Sankhya and the Yoga as the same is endued with intelligence” 
(Santi. 806-19). Yajnavalkya repeats the same: “Those men that 
are not blest with intelligence regard the Yoga and the Bankhya 
systems as different from each other... He who sees goth the Sankhya 
amd the Yoga systems to be one and the same is to be regarded as 
truly conversant with the topics or principles that ordain the universe’’ 
(Santi. 317-8-4). | 

This repeated assertion of the identity of Sankhya and Yoga is 
true in a transcendental sense, and forms part of the subtle metho- 
dology of the Mahabharata. The only theoretical difference between 
these two systems is that Yoga, unlike Sankhya, acknowledges over 
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and above the individual Purushas a supreme Iswara, which the 
Mahabharata counts as the twenty-sixth. The Sankhyas assert, there 
are only individual souls: the Yogins say, not only there are indi 

vidual souls but also there is a distinct supreme soul. Now the Maha- 
bhürata comes in between the two systems and says: “This is an 
unreal difference over which only puerile children quarrel. Actually 
there is no difference between both of you, except a verbal difference. 
For the individual soul and supreme Iswara are one and the same.’ 
“Only children, not the wise say they are distinct. He who is truly 
established in one attains the fruits of both." What is implied is 
this: Sankbyas meditate on the individual Purusha ; while the Yogins 
concentrate upon the Supreme Iswara. As individual Purusba and 
supreme Purusha are identical, he who corcentrates on either gets the 
same fruit—knowledge of self. 


Thus, Vyasa, who is undoubtedly a Vedàntin, establishes the 
celebrated Atman-Brahman thesis of the Upanishads over the plura- 
listic and dualistic doctrines of Sankhya and Yoga. It seems that the 
Yogins were claiming that Yoga was the perfection of the Sankhya 
and hence both were essentially identical. Vyasa exploits this vague 
feeling of the identity of Sankhya and Yoga to establish the Brahman 
thesis over them. 


Ethiecallv, also both the systems are essentially identical. Only 
one who can discriminate the self from the transitory Prakriti, and 
who has renounced desires, can practice Yoga Sadhana; and corres- 
pondingly, only one who has fixed his intellect on the self, can re- 
nounce desires and practice Sannyasa. Only a Sannyasin can be a 
Yogin, and only a Yogin can be a Sannyasin. Gita declarer: “Do 
thou know Yoga to be that which they call Sannyasa: no one verily | 
becomes a Yogi who has not renounced thoughts of the  world'' 
(Gita— VI-2). 

The repeated declaration of the identity of the Sankhya and Yoga 
is to be taken in this philosophical and ethical sense, and not as an 
evidence of the actual identity of these systems in the epic age. The 
various discourses on these systems in the epic are designed to reform 
them on Vedantic linesand assimilate them into the Vedic-fold. Even 
a cursory glance over any of these discourses would reveal this design. 
For instance, Vasistha in his introductory discourse on Sankhya and 
Yoga says that the highest Rishis conversant with the Sankhya and 
Yoga systems know that the supreme soul itself is the Jiva soul, the 
twentyfifth Vasistha concludes: ‘‘Aksbara is Oneness or unity, while 
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multiplicity or variety is said to be Kshara. When one begins to 
study and understand properly the five and twenty topics of enquiry, 
one then comprehends that the Oneness of the soul is consistent with 
the Scriptures and its multiplicity is what is opposed to them’’ (Santi. 
306-36, 37). 

Yajnavalkya pursues the same policy. After enunciating in detail 
the non-duality of Brahman, Yajnavalkya finally concludes ; 

“The Eternal and Unmanifest supreme soul is regarded by men 
of foolish understanding to be different from the twenty-fifth or the 
Jiva soul. They are endued with wisdom that behold both these as 
truly one and the same. Frightened at repeated births and deaths. 
the Sankhyas and. Yogins regard the Jiva soul and the Supreme sou! 
to be one and the same’’ (Santi. 319-56, 57). These verses speak 
eloquently on the aim and policy of the Mahábhàraia... Comment is 
superfluous. 


(To be continued) 





WHAT HAPPENED AT CANOSSA IN 1077 
A.D. ?—A PROBLEM IN HISTORICAL 
INTERPRETATION | 


AMITABHA MUKHEEJZE 


Jadavpur University, Calcutta 


The reign of Henry III, the Holy Roman Emperor, saw the 
complete defeat of the Papacy in its confliei with the Empire. For 
about 20 years from 1046 A.D. the Papacy remained completely 
subdued, and Henry III virtually appointed, during all these years, 
the occupants of the Papal chair. But with the accession of Henry IV, 
a lad of six, to the imperial throne (1056) the situation was completely 
changed. Ambitious prelates and nobles -mmediately began to fight 
for the control of the young king, and the Saxons also broke out in 
open rebellion against his authority. Taking advantage of the party 
strife in Germany, the Papacy also freed itself from all control of the 
Emperor. Henry was, however, able to recover gradually his lost 
position, and he also entered into a long confict with the Papacy in 
course of which the Emperor declared the Pope deposed, and the 
Pope, in his turn, ex-communicated the Emperor. The latter event 
led to the renewal of internal strife in Germany and Henry was desert- 
ed even by some of his friends. So he decidec to come to a compromise 
with the Pope, and the opening of the year 1077 saw him at the feet 
of Fope Gregory at Canossa (in Italy) in deep humiliation, begging 
to be restored to the Church and his kingdom. | 

What exactly transpired at Canossa, however, still remains a 
problem in historical interpretation. There are nearly a dozen parallel 
sources of information on the subject, in the form of letter, edict and 
chronicles; and though these are all contemporary or semi-coniemporary 
documents, yet they differ from each othe- in their narration of 
this historic event. A list of these para&lel sources, taken from 
Parallel Source Problems in Medieval History by Duncalf and Krey? 
is given below. 

(1) Annales Augustani (Annals of Augsburg)—Kept by some 
clerk in the town of Augsburg, the Annals record the bare statement 
of important events year by year. Evidently, events important to 
the community alone were recorded. The author pretends to be im- 
partial but betrays his pro-imperial bias in many places. 
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(2) Conventus Oppenheimensis (Agreement at Oppenheim).— The 
document has two parts, viz., (a) Promissio Heinrici regis quam faeit 
Hildebrando papae qui et Gregorious (Promise of Henry to Pope 
Hildebrand, also called Gregory); (b) Edicium Generale (General 
Edict)— When Henry was abandoned by most of his subordinate 
princes and ex-communicated by Gregory, he was forced to sign an 
agreement with the princes at Oppenheim in October, 1076. The 
document listed above preserves this agreement. 

(3) Lamberti Annales (Annals of Lambert).—Written by monk 
Lambert of the monastery of Hersfeld in Central Germany, this 
account. was long regarded as the most reliable description of Henry 
at Canossa. The account is dramatic and well-written. Lambert was 
not an eye-witness to the events recorled by him. But his monastery 
had sheltered Henry during some of his earlier struggles and had 
also suffered his wrath. The monastery was so situated that many 
notable travellers stopped there, and the important communications 
of both the Pope and the Emperor were made known to the monks. 
So Lambert found an abundance of material from which to construct 
his account, and he wrote shortly after the event. His whole narrative 
presumes to be an impartial statement of events, but a careful reading 
reveals an -exercise of imagination, unusual for his time. His 
sympathy clearly seems to lie with the Pope in this struggle. 

(4) Bertholdi Annales (Annals of Berthold).—The voluminous 
annals were written by nonk Berthold of the monastery of Reichenau 
on the Alps. The author wrote shortly after the events had taken 
place, but he was no eye-witness to them and had consequently to rely 
upon statements of other people. He had probably better facilities 
than Lambert for obtaining information regarding the events recorded 
though his bias against Henry IV is also more evident. | 

(5 Bernoldi Chronicon (Chronicle of Bernold;.— This chronicle 
was written by Monk Bernold of the monastery of St. Blaise, 
not far from Reichenau. The writer, who had been an instructor 
at Constance was one of the leading scholars of ihe time and 
togk a great interest in political affairs. His sources of information 
are similar to those of Lambert and Berthold and he also wrote 
about the same time. His account also displays a better balance of 
judgment that most other contemporary accounts, but unfortunately 
it is very brief. ` 

(6) Arnulfi Gesta Archiepiscoponum Mediolanum (Arnulf’s 
Deads of the Archbishops of Milan).—Arnulf was a clergyman of noble 
birth and an open partisan of the King.. But when the Milanese sent 
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an embassy to the Pope in 1077 to gain the Pop2’s pirdon for their 
association with the ex-communicated arckbishop of Milan he was one 
of the ambassadore. His account was written in 1077, much nearer 
Canossa than other accounts; -but Arnu:* with his superior access to 
information wrote not so full an account as might be expected of him. 


(7) Brunonis de Bello Saxonico (Bruno Concerning the Saxon 
War).—The account was written by the Saxon Churchman Bruno 
who was first in the employ of the archbishop of Magdeburg and later 
attached to the bishop of Merseburg, a bitter opponent of Henry and 
partisan of Rudolph. He wrote his accouns probably as a justification 
of Rudolph and was suitably rewarded for this by the latter. The 
account, written about 1:82, is really a representation of how the 
affair appeared to the extreme Saxon opponents of King Henry. 


(8) Anonymi Vita Heinrici IV Impzratoris (Anonymous Life 
of Emperor Henry 1V).—This anonymous account was written shortly 
after Henry's death in 1106 by a companion of the King in those last 
tragic years. Perhaps Bishop Erlung of Wurzburg is its author. 
Anyway, the writer was strongly biased in favour of the King, as his 
account clearly shows. | u 

(9) Liber Bonithonts ad Amicum (Bock of Bonizo to a friend) .— 
The book was written by Bishop Bonizo of Sutri, a very intimate 
follower of Gregory, shortly after the Pcpe’s death in 1085 A.D. 
The account which forms part of an ecclesiastical history is no doubt 
partisan, but the writer had access to first-hend information. 


(10) Donizonis Vita Matildis (Donizo’s Life of Matilda).—The 
original account in verse is really a paean of the virtues of pious 
Matilda, written by monk Donizo in a monastery in Canossa itself. 
The work was not completed before 1115 A.D. ani unfortunately it 
treats the historic event at Canossa only as an incident in the career 
of Matilda. 


(11) Circular Letter of Pope Gregory to the German Princes, 
dated January 28, 1077.—This is the most nearly contemporary account 
of what had happened at Canossa, written the very day after Henry 
had been reconciled. But the account is evidently not impartial, 
coming from the pen of one of the partics in the struggle. It is 
interesting to note that though the authors of almost all the selections 
listed above were Churchmen, yet they did not all stand on the side 
of the Church in its struggle against the siate (tho Empire). In the 
actual struggle also we find that Henry was supported by a strong 
anti-papal party in the Church (in both Germany and Italy), while 
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the Pope also counted on the support of many secular princes. All 
the accounts listed above, as Duncalf and Krey have rightly pointed 
out, are characterised by an imitation of classical writers and exaggera- 
tion, so common to the age. 

So far as the broad outline of the story is concerned, namely 
Henry's decision to come to a compromise with the Pope, his march 
from Germany to Italy, and his seeking of absolution from the Pope 
in à somewhat humiliating manner, Ẹ think there is no difference o 
opinion amongst the great majority of the chroniclers mentioned above. 
But when we come to details, we find quite a number of discrepancies 
amongst these parallel sources, and these discrepancies are not all of a 
minor character. It may also be added that these disputed points are. 
in some cases, not unimportant but rather quite vital. 

The first disputed point in the whole story relates to the 
agreement which King Henry concluded with his vassal princes 
at Oppenheim in October, 1076 A.D. before he went to see the Pope ir 
Italy. Berthold tells us in his Annals that after long wrangling 
the King agreed to restore the see and city of Worms to its 
bishop, return all the Saxon hostages held by him, abandon his 
ex-communicated followers, send letters to Pope Gregory  promis- 
ing to perform due obedience, satisfaction and penance, anc 
abide by the advice of the chiefs till he was reconciled to the 
Pope. But the Agreement at Oppenheim (Source No. 2) does no. 
mention any of these terms except the king’s promise to offer obedience 
to the apostolic see. This document, particularly the General Edic: 
was presumably circulated in the kingdom and its account is more 
reliable, in my opinion, than that of the Annals of Berthold, 
which were written in a monastery on the Alps some time 
after the agreement was actually concluded. Moreover, Bruno 
(Source No. 7) who is clearly a partisan of Henry's rival Rudolph 
mentions only one of the additional terms recorded by Berthold, 
‘namely, the king’s promise to reinstate in full authority the 
Bishop of Worms’. Most probably the other terms recorded by 
Berthold were talked abut but not finally agreed upon. 

The second point in dispute is perhaps Henry’s motive in deciding 
to see tbe Pope in Italy for getting absolution. Berthold tells us tha: 
the letter which the King sent to the Pope after he had come to terms 
with the German princes at Oppenheim was not conposed aceording 
to the terms of the agreement and that this was easily detected by 


1 Lambert also records this term in his Annals, vide Dunealf and Krey, pp. 49-43. 
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the representatives of the German princes ia the Papal court at Rome. 
After this the princes invited the Pope to come to Germany to settle 
their dispute and took an oath that if Henry remained ex-communi- 
cated longer than a year they would not, after that period, recognize 
him as their King. The Pope soon informed Henry and the German 
princes that he would come to Augsburg (in Germany) to settle their 
dispute during the feast of the Purification of St. Mary (the beginning 
of February in the year 1077). This naturally unnerved King Henry 
who did not want the Pope to intervene in the affairs of Germany and 
he decided immediately to meet the Pope before the latter entered 
German territory. Berthold tells us that the King proposed 
either, ‘to force the Pope into flight in terrior’ of his army 
or io compel him to come to terms according to  Henry's 
wishes. According to Berthold, Henry even thought of replac- 
ing Pope Gregory by a new Pope who would be more obliging to 
him. Berthold, however, admits that after reaching Italy Henry 
cbanged his plans on the advice of his friends and relatives, particularly 
his cousin, Countess Matilda. This, however, seems improbable in 
view of the fact that Henry did not really make any armed preparation 
before his march to Italy nor did he send any threatening communica- 
tion to the Pope in any stage of his journey. Lambert perhaps tells 
us the truth when he says that the King realized that his safety depend- 
ed upon his obtaining absolution from the Pope before the year was 
up. He did not regard it very safe to air ais case before the Pope in 
the presence of hostile accusers like the Saxons and the Swabians 
who were in revolt. So he thought it best to meet the Pope in Italy 
before the latter came to Augsburg. By coring to a quick agreement 
with the Pope, Henry wanted to disarm his snemies (German princes); 
any attempt to intimidate the Pope would have considerably weakened 
his case at this stage. , 

The third disputed point is whether Heary was accompanied by 
a large army on his march to Italy. Lambert tells us that he was 
accompanied by a few followers and that nc German of prominence 
went with him." Berthold, on the other hend, tells us thai the King 
was accompanied by a whole host of followers; and Bruno informs 
that Henry entered Italy witha large army. On this point, I think 
that Lambert is nearer the truth than Berthold or Bruno. For, 
almost all our authorities agree that Henry entered Italy so suddenly 
and stealthily that the German } rinces were taken by surprise. Even 
Berthold admits that the King’s flighi was stealthy and unexpected, 
and this perhaps precludes the possibility of any large scale armed 
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preparation by him prior to his march. The exact number of followers 
who accompanied Henry to Italy cannot be precisely determined, 
but most likely be did not take with him any large army. 


In the fourth place, there is some controversy on the question of 
the Pope’s motive in coming to Canossa for receiving Henry. Donizo’s 
Life of Matilda tells us that Henry begged Matilda to devise rome 
plan to get the Pope to come to Lombardy from Rome so that he 
himself might seek fitting indulgence; and that the Pope, when he 
heard the prayers of Matilda, granted her request. ' The Pope’s circular 
letter to the German princes, dated January 28, 1077, also corroborates 
this account. It states that even before the King entered Italy he 
had sent suppliant envoys to the Pope and offered to render satisfaction 
to him. But Lambert, Bruno, Bonizo, and Berthold tell us that the 
Pope took shelter in Canossa which was a strongly fortified place when 
he beard of Henry’s unexpected entry into Italy. None of the above- 
mentioned chroniclers was biased against Gregory; they were, in 
fact, just the opposite (i.e. biased against the King). Moreover, it 
was quite natural for Gregory to fee] suspicious of Henry’s designs. 
He did not know whether Henry was accompanied by a large armed 
force and even if he were not, he might easily create trouble in Italy 
with tbe help of his Lombard followers. (The fact that Canossa was 
a strongly fortified place, surrounded by triple walls, should also be 
borne in mind.) On this point I like to accept the statements of 
Lambert, Bruno and Bonizo, and not that of the Pope who would 
naturally be eager to hide his discomfiture. 


Regarding the question as to how Henry was received at Canossa, 
only one of the sources, t.e., the Annals of Augsburg tells us that he 
was received with great honour by the Pope. But all other.sources 
depict Henry as a penitent, begging for the Pope's mercy. (This 
pose was most probably an affectation, but that is a different story.) 

‘J do not find any reason for accepting the first version, because the 
author of the Annals of Augsburg has betrayed his pro-imperial bias 
jn many places of his brief account. Regarding #he terms on which 
Pope Gregory agreed to absolve Henry, Lambert gives us a long list, 
perhaps to show the extent of Henry's humiliation ; but the Pope 
himself mentions only two terms in his Circular letter to the German 
princes, dated January 28,1077. He writes that Henry promised to 
remain obedient to him in future and not to arrest or hurt any of his 
companions or messengers going to or coming from Germany. Bonizo 
who was an intimate follower of Gregory and had access to first-hand 
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information does not give us all those terms recorded by Lambert.’ 
The Pope’s letter, in this case, seems to me to be the decisive evidence, 
because the Pope had no reason to underrate his victory and to suppress 
any humiliating term that he might have had inflicted upon his illus- 
trious enemy only the previous day. Lambert and Berthold also 
narrate (there is a slight discrepancy in thair accounts) an interest- 
ing story of the Pope's asking the King to take part of the Sacred 
Wafer during the holy communion and the K ng's refusing the same, 
probably from a guilty conscience, but tkis story also does not find 
any mention in the Pope’s circular letter to tte German princes. . The 
Pope simply states, “We loosed the bonds of the anathema and re- 
ceived him at last into the favour of communion and the fold of the 
holy mother Church.” Bruno and Donizo also do not mention the 
story recorded by Lambert and Berthold. On this point also I think 
that. the Pope’s letter constitutes the decis.ve evidence. The story 
was perhaps fabricated later to glorify the Pope and to prove the 
insincerity of the King. 

That Henry’s problem was not finally solved at Canossa is evident 
from the letter which Gregory wrote to the German princes the very 
day after Henry had offered his submission. The Pope frankly stated 
that he would go to Germany to settle finaly Henry’s quarrel with 
his vassal princes, and that what had happened at Canossa amounted 
only to the removal of the anathema on the King. Bernold who is, 
on the whole, an impartial chronicler tells us taat the King violated 
his oath very soon by arresting two of the Pope’s followers, and the 
Saxon chronicler Bruno tells us how internal strife was shortly resumed 
in Germany. 

1 Bruno states that the Popa asked Henry not to wear the insignia of royalty till his 


case is finally disposed of in a council, but Bruno is evidently a partisan of Rudolph, the 
anti-king. 


Rebiews and Motices of Books 


Air Miscellany: 4959. The Publications Division, Government of 
India. 1959 pp. 195. Rs. 2.75. 

The Miscellany is the first compilation in book form of selected 
English talks and features broadcast by Al! India Radio. It replaces 
Air Selections, which used to be brought out as a quarterly journal. 
Henceforth, it will be published every year. 

Most of the items included in this volume were broadcast from various 
stations of A, I. R, during the year 1958. There are fifty-four talks, 
three interviews and two radio features. They have been grouped for 
convenience into six sections (Philosophy & History, Literature, Art & 
Culture, Indian Life & Lore, Current Affairs & Science, Experience & 
Reminiscence) according to the subject matter. 

Most of the talks are given by eminent experts in different fields of 
thought and action. Such experts include R. C. Majumdar, Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterjee, Dr. G. D. Boaz, Robert Hardcastle, Verrier Elvin, 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Satyajit Ray, ete, Ail of them provide us 
with stimulating reading materials. As the talks are primarily meant 
for general public, they avoid technical details, Yet they are highly 
instructive. Talks on personal experiences by such persons like Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyaya and Rameshwari Nehru are particularly interesting. 
There are three interviews: on ''The Meaning of Life” with J. B, S$. 
Haldane, on “Authentic Version of Mahabharta'' with Dr. R. N. Dəndekarn, 
and on “State of Our Music” with T. J. Singh. Each interview beams 
with light and wisdom.  Haidane's views on future human body and 
brain (p.22), Dr, Dandekar’s analysis of the uniqueness of a great 
document of humanity (pp. 41-42), and Mr. Singh’s answers te some 
questions on Indian Music put by. ‘The Indian Listener’ (pp. 89-93) 
deserve close attention and serions consideration, 

Two radio features outline Government’s efforts to rehabilitate 
the refugees, including Dandakaranya Scheme (p. 180) and the rural 
development under Community Development Projegts, run by the 
National Extension Service throughout India (p. 165). | 

The Miscellany thus brings out a cross-section of interesting studies, 
It will certainly cater the needs of diverse types of inquiring minds. 


R, Chakravarti, 


Ourselres 


Sori G. L. Mzur4A's Convocation ADDRESS 


On the 29th January, Shri G. L. Meh:a delivered his Convocation 
Address as the Chief Guest at our annual convocation. His address 
is remarkable for a clear and precise analysis of the present-day 
problems of society anl education in our country, and the role of the 
University in this crisis. Towards the close of his striking and 
thoughtful address, Shri Mehta sounded a sad, and almost a cynical 
note when he said: “If our Universities and academic institutions 
are polluted by intrigues, manoeuvre and greed, we shall, indeed, 
be spiritually bankrupt." He particularly emphasised that educa- 
tional development and discipline should sroceed from within, and 
not be imposed from without. Many of oc? present maladjustments 
and discontents arise from the fact that we are losing, if we have not 
already lost, the religious discipline of our forefathers but have not 
imbibed the social discipline of the West With considerable force 
and vehemence Shri Mehta said : ‘Instances of intellestual corruption 
of the academic world through governrcental regimentation and 
extraneous direction and interference abou-d. Teachers have been 
victimised through religious bigotry, class bias, ideological tyrannies 
and political vendetta. Our ancient saying ‘True learning is that 
which liberates’ has to be reproclaimed and interpreted and practised 
in our day when education, in the true sense of the word, can save 
us from the intellectual anarchy and moral chaos which threaten to 
engulf us. But if the academic world itse.f is rent asunder by intri- 
gues and nepotism, where shall we look io for our redemption? ' 
These are thoughtful words uttered with cony:ction. Every University 
in our country today should pay its attention z0 these lines. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/8/61 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIX-H 
of the Regulations relating to the D.T.M. & H Examination of this University were adopted 
by the Academic Council at their meeting held on 13th September and accepted by the 
Senate on 27th February 1961 :— 

.. "That the last 3 lines of Section 3 of Chapter XLIX-H of the Regulations (1955 
edition) viz., "bus if he ...... above’, be deleted.’ 

The Academic Council on 4th April 1961 decided to give effect to the above changes 
from the Examination of 1962, i 


Senate House, | G. C. Raychaudhuri, - 


The 10th April, 1961. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/6/61 


“7.16 is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLVI-D 
of the Regulations relating to D.Phil. Degree in Medicine of this University were adopted by 
the Academic Council at their meeting held on 13th September 1960 and accepted by tha 
Senate on 27th February, 1961 :— 

“Thati the word Radiotherapy’ occurring in the list of subjects for the Degree of 
D.Phil. in Medicine be replaced by the word ‘Radiology’.”* 


Senate House. | J. C. Mukherjee, 


The 29th March, 1961. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/7 [61 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXIII 
(M.A.), XXXIV-B (M.Com.! and XXXVII (M.Sc.) of the Regulations were adopted by the 
Academic Council on 18th September 1960 and accepted by the Senate at their meeting 
held on 27th February. 1961 :— 


s I. M.A. (Chapter XXXIII) 


(i) Section 1 under the heading General in Chapter XXXIII of the Regulations 
(p. 186) be replaced by the following : ° 

In order to pass in subjects [-XIV-A, a candidate must obtain 320 marks in the 
aggregate. No minimum pass marks shall be required in each paper, but if in any paper 
a candidate obtains less than 25 marks, those marks shall not he included in "his aggregate. 
Candidates obtaining 320 marks shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 480 
marks shall be placed in the First Class. 

(ii) The word ‘three’ in line 3 of the first paragraph of Section 2 of the same heading. 
of the same Chapter be replaced by the word "two." 
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II. M.Com. (Chapter XXXIV—B) 


(i) Section 1 under the heading General in Chapter XXXIV-B relating to M.Com. 
Examination be replaced by the following :— 


Tn order to pass a candidate must obtain 320 marks in the aggregate. No minimum 
Pass marks shall be required in each paper, but if in any paper a candidate obtains less 
than 25 marks, those marks shall not be included in his aggregate. Candidates obtaining 
820 marks shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 180 marks shall be placed 
in the First Class. 


(ii) The word 'three' in line 3 of the first paragraph of Section 2 of the same heading 
of the same Chapter be replaced by the word ‘two.’ 


TI. M.Sc. (Chapter XXXVII) 


(i) Section 8 under the heading General in Chapter XXXVII of the Regulations 
(p. 824) be replaced by the following : à Š 


8 (a) In order to passin Pure Mathematics a candidate must obtain 320 marks? No 
minimum pass marks is required in each paper but if in any paper a candidate obtains less 
than 25 marks those marks sbali not be included in bis aggregate. Candidate obtaining 
820 marks shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 480 marks shall be placed 
in the First Class. | 


(b) Tn ordrr to pass in Applied Mathematieg s candidate must obtain 390 marks. 
No minimum pass marks is required in each paper but if in any paper a candidate obtains 
less than 25 marks, those marks shall not be included in his aggregate. Provided, however, 
that if any candidate cbiains not less than 30 per cent of the marks in the Practical portion 
of the examination in a paper, all marks in that papcr shall be included in the eggregate. 
Candidates obtaining 320 marks shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 480 
marks shall be placed in the Firat Class. 


(c) In order to pass in any subject other than Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Botany, Physiology, Geology, Psychology, Statistics, Geography and 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, a candidate must obtain 144 marks in the aggregate of 
the four theoretical papers. and 176 marks in the Practical examination. If in any theore- 
tical paper a candidate obtains less than 25 marks, these marks shall not be included in his. 
aggregate. Candidates obtaining 320 marks shall be placed in the Secon Class and tho:e 
obtaining 480 marks shal] be placed in the First Class. 


(dj In order to pass in Physics, Geology, Paychology and Anthropology, a candidate 
must obtain 180 marks in the aggregate of five theoretical papers and 140 marks in the 
Practical examination. If in any theoretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25 marks 
these marks shall not be included in aggregate. Candidates obtaining 320 marks shall be 
placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 480 marks in the First Class. 


(eì In order to pass in Botany, Physiology and Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
a candidate must obtain 144 marks in the aggregate of five theoretical papars and 176 marks 
in the Practical examination. If in any theoretical paper a candidate obtains less than 25 
marks these marks shall not be included in his aggregate. Candidates obtaining 320 marks 
shall be placed in the Second Class and those obtaining 480 marks in the First Class. 


() In order to pass in Statistics, Geography and Education a candidate must obtain 
36% of the aggregate marks prescribed for theoratical papers and 44% of the marks set 
apart for the Practical gxamination. Ifin any theoretical paper a candidate obtains less 
than 25 marks, these marks shall not be included in his aggregate. Candidates obtaining 
320 marks shall be placed in the Second Class and those cb:aining 480 marks in the First 
Class. 


(ü) The word ‘threes’ in lime 3 of Section 9 of the same heading be replaced by the 
word ‘two.’ 


The Academic Council at their meeting held on 4th April, 1961 decided to give effect 
to the above changes from the Examination of 1961, 


Senate House. | G. C. Raychaudhuri, | 


The Sth April, 1961, Registrar, 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/61 


It is notified for general information that the Regulations and Syllabus 
for the M.Sc. (Tech.) Examination in Leather Technology as shown in the 
accompanying pamphlet were adopted by the Academic Council at their 
meeting held on the 15th July, 1960 and accepted by the Senate on the 
17th September, 1960. 


The Academic Council on the 17th December, 1960 decided to give 
effect to the above Regulations from the examination of 1963. 


SENATE HOUSE: ` D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 13th February, 1961. Registrar. 


CHAPTER XXXVII-A-C 


Master of Science (Technology) ` 
LEATHER 


1. An examination for the Degree of M.Sc. (Tech.) course in Leather 
Technology shall be held annually at such time and place as the Syndicate 
shall determine, the approximate date to be notified in the Calendar. 


2. A candidate who has passed the B.Sc. (Tech.) Examination in 
Leather Technology of this University or other Universities may be admitted 
to the Examination for the Degree of M.Sc. (Tech.) in Leather Technology 
provided he has prosecuted a regular course of study for two academic 
years in a college affiliated to the University in respect of that subject 
and standard. 


3. The course of studies for the examination for the degree of M.Sc. 
(Tech.) in Leather Technology shall be for two years. 


4. For M.Sc. (Tech.) in Leather Technology Examination there shall 
be four theoretical papers and four practical papers. Hach theoretical 
paper shall be of four hours and shall carry 100 marks. Each practical 
paper shall carry 100 marks. Out of 100 marks in each practical paper 
30 marks shall be set apart for sessional work of the candidate as recorded 
in the notes taken by the candidate at the time of working in the Laboratory 
or workshop and 20 marks for Viva Voce Examination. 


- 5. Every candidate for admission to the M.Sc. (Tech.) in Leather 
Technology Examination shall send in to the Registrar his application with 
a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndicate together with 
a fee of Rs. 75, not less than two months before the date fixed for the 
commencement of the examination. A candidate who fails to pass or to 
present himself for examination after being registered for the same shall 
not be entitled to a refund of the fee. 


6. A candidate who fails to register or to pass or present him for the 
examination immediately after completion of his course of studies may be 
admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment 
of the prescribed fee on each occasion subject to the provision that he 
prosecutes a regular course of study in a post-graduate coli@ge affiliated to 
the University for at least six months during the academic year imme- 
diately preceding the examination. 


7. In order to pass the M.Sc. (Tech.) in Leather Technology examina. 
tion & candidate must secure 40% in the aggregate for the theoretical 
and the practical examinations respectively and 50% of the total full marks 
for the M.Sc. (Tech.) in Leather Technology examination. 


8. As soon as possible after the M.Se. (Tech.) in Leather Technology 
examination the Syndicate shall publish a list of successful candidates 
arranged in order of merit in two classes. Candidates obtaining 66% 
of the total marks shall be placed in the 1st Class and those obtaining 50% 
in the 2nd Class, 


, 9. The candidate who is placed first in the First Class in this examina- 
tion shall receive a Gold Medal and prize of books to the value of Rs. 200. 


1—2089P—II 
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10. The courses for M.Sc. (Tech.) in Leather Technology Examination 
shall be as follows :— 


THEORETICAL 
Paper I .. Applied Physical Chemistry 
Paper IT .. Industrial Organic Chemistry 
Paper III .. Chemical Engineering 
Paper IV .. ~Advanced Leather Chamistry. 
PRACTICAL 
Paper I .. Technological Analysis & Preparation. 
. Paper II .. (a) Applied Physical Chemistry 
(b) Chemical Engineering 
Paper III .. (a) Physical Testing cf Leather 
(b) Advanced Analytical Chemistry 
Paper IV .. Special subject on leather manufacture. 


ll. A candidate shall have to submit a thesis in addition to the 
theoritical and practical examinations. The thesis restricted to any 
problem relating to any branch of Leather Chemistry shall carry 200 marks 
inclusive of Viva Voce Examination. 


SYLLABUS 
THEORETICAL 
Paper I 
Applied Physical Chemistry 


Units—Thermo-Chemistry, the two laws o£ thermodynamics, catalysis, 
Distillation of liquid mixtures, Colloids, Soap micellsis, Enzymes, Electro- 
endomosis as applied to technical operation.  Electro-Chemistry-— 
Electro-deposition on conductive and non-conductive surfaces. 
Hlectro-analysis and potential metric titration, E.M.F. consideration, 
primary and secondary cells, Electro-thermics, Electro-furnances. Electro. 
metallurgy, Electro-Chemical Industry, Applied Photo Chemistry in- 
cluding Photo Electric cells, Surface Chemis3ry, orientation at surfaces, 
wetting and detergency, chemistry of wetting agents, Lubricants and 
lubrications, applied colloid chemistry. Determination of particle size, 
peptisation, protective action, colloids. Colloided electrolytes and Donnan 
equilibrium, electro-Kinetics. 


Technical application of phase rule, binal system, eutective solid solu- 
tion and compound thermal analysis and alloysis stage. 


. Paper II 
p - Industrial Organic Chemistry 


Rubber (synthetic and natural) wood distillation, Carbonisation of 
coal, coal-gases, Technology of oils, fats, waxes and soap, Carbohydrate 
Industry, Coaltar and its distillation. Synthetic dyestuff and inter- 
metialate, Synthetic fibres, Synthetic resins and plastics. 

- 


Paper III =. 
Chemical Engineering 


Unit Operations 


Fluid Mechanics, Measuring instruments for fluid flow. Heat trans- 
mission. Design of heat exchangers, eondenssrs, tube banks, coils, re- 
cuperators and regenerators. Mechanical handling-pumps, conveyers, 
size reduction, Mixing Mechanical separation—-Hydraulic and preumatic 
classification and separation, floatation, electrostatic and electromagnetic 
separation, sedimentation, centrifugal separation. Filtration—batch and 
continuous filtration. HEvaporation—single and multiple effect, thermo- 
compression evaporators. General principles of diffusional process. 
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Absorption and extraction, packed towers, Distillation—Batch and equili- 
brium distillation, vapour liquid equilibria, volatality, fractionating 
column,  azeotropie and extractive distillation. Humidification and 
dehumidification, Air conditioning and Refrigeration. Drying—Batch 
and continuous. Crystallisation, elements of instrumentation. 


Paper IV 


| Advanced Leather Chemistry 


Outline of the nature of proteins. Structure of skin and Chemistry 
_of collagen. Architecture and formation of collagen. Iso-electro point 
of collagen. Interaction of collagen with acids and bases and titration 
curves of collagen. Internal linking of collagen molecule. Swelling of 
collagen and Donnan effect. Lyotrofic effects. Contraction of collagen, 
Hydro-thermal shrinkage and cross linking reaction. Inactivation of 
specific groups in collagen molecule for study of its reactivity. Action of 
proteolytic enzymes on collagen and leather. In hairing and Keretolysis. 
Conversation of collagen into gelatin. Physico-chemical aspects of the 
reactions of collagen with tanning agents. 


PRACTICAL 
Paper I 


Technological Analysis and Preparation 


Typical inorganic preparation : Chrome alum, potassium and Sodium 
bichromate; alum, sodium Sulphite, Borax, Ammonium Chloride, puri- 
fication of some inorganic compounds used in tanning industry and organic 
compounds like glycerol, ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, Acetic acid, phenol, 
Distillation and fractionation of pyrolyna acid, light oil and middle oil. 


Preparation of stearic acid from fats. Analysis of chromite, Bauxite 
Dolomite coal, analysis of coin alloys and monel metal. Estimation of 
formaldehyde, sugars and phenol, Estimation of nitrogen by Dumas method. 
Use of absorption indicators. Preparation of lipose, pepsin and trypsin. 


Paper II 


(a) Applied Physical Chemistry 


Determination of viscosity, surface tension, electrolytic conductivity, 
electrometric titration, preparation and study of the properties of colloidal 
solutions, a determination of hydrogen-ion concentration by potention- 
metric method. Determination of velocity of reaction, partition co- 
‘efficient, molecular wet. Photo-chemical measurement. 


(b) Chemical Engineering 


(1) Measurements of fluid flow by orificemeters, Venturimeters, Weirs, 
ete, and calibration of different flowmeters. 

(2) Flow measurements through bends, valves, loops, etc. and estima- 
tion of friction losses, efüciency of pump. - 

(3) Measurements of critical velocity of a liquid. 

(4) Pressure drop of fluid through packed bed. 

(5) Rate of filtration under different pressures in filtering equipments 
and estimation of compressibility, Co-effieient of plugging eto. ` 

(6) Radiation and convection losses from a bare steam pipe. 

(7) Batch distillation—Verification of Raleigh equation, collection of 
equilibrium data. 

: (8) Concentration of minerals by froth floatation and célection of test 

data. 

(9) Mineral separation by Wilfley table, mineral jib. 

(10) Crushing and grinding of substances of different hardness by Jaw 
Crusher, Pot Mill, Ball Mill ete. and relation of energy consumption’ and 
Screen analysis of different products. 

(11) Study of concentric tube heat exchanger—effect of velocity on 
on heat transfer co-efficient. 

(12) Electroplating—effect of current density on current efficiency. 


Paper III 


(a) Physical Testing of leather 
(b) Advanced Analytical Chemistry. 
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(a) Determination of the physical properzies of leather of different 
tannages in respect of :— 


(1) Tensile strength 

(2) Stitch strength 

(3) Tearing Strength 

(4) Abrassive resistance 

(5) Permeability to water and air. 
(6) Crackiness 

(7) Shrinkage temperature 

(8) Flexibility 

(9) Break of Grain 

(10) Temper 


(6) Advance Analytical Chemistry : 


Estimation of amino acids by van Slyke’s method. Paper Chromato- 
graphic analysis of amino acids and vegetable tannin. 

Estimation of organic acids, and salts in vegetable tannin solution. 

- Determination of iso-electrie point of collagen. 

Estimation of traces of copper and iron in tannin extract by micro- 

analysis. i 
: Estimation of protein complexly bound acid in mineral tanned leather. 

Determination of titre, B. M; Value Refraci_ve index of oils and fats. 
Determination of unsaturation and sulphur in patrolium products separa- 
tion of solid and lquid fatty acids. Complete analysis of sulphated oils, 
fat liquors, water pigment finishes and dressings. N. C. Lacquer and their 
emulsions. 

.Non-aquous titration. j 

. Analysis of syntans, estimation of the Sulphonie group in syntans. 


Paper IV 
e Special subject on Leather Marufacture 


Manufacture of white leather with Ziroonion salt, synten, basic allumi- 
nium salt and comparative study of the Physical and Chemical properties 
of the leather produced. Manufacture of light and fancy leather with 
syntan natural tannin, manufacture of Orthopedie leather and other 
varieties of leathers by Combination tannage. Impregnation of leather of 
different tannages with waxes, fatty matters, natural high polymer end 
synthetic high polymers such as poli butadin and poly chrome serylate 
solution and emulsion, sillicon and synthetic rubber emulsion, Comparative 
study of their properties physical and chemical. Application of tungsten 
and salt in tanning of skin and hide. Comparative study of the physical 
and chemical properties of the tanned leather. Application of catonic 
emulsifying agent and fat liquers in the manufecture of vegetable and 
chrome retanned leather. Study of their physical and Chemical properties. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. Exam./E.46.10/147. Dharwar, 19th Aug., 1960. 


In continuation of this office Notification No. Exam./K. 46-19/98, dated the 9th Auguat, 
1960, if is her: hy notified that the un lermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having used unfair means at the University Examinations held during the First Half of 
1960 are declared to have failed at those examinations an] to aave forfeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned this year or in prev.ous years, and they are further debarred 
from appealing at any University Examinations before the date mentione! against each — 


8, No. Nanae of the Candidate 2ollege Debarred up to 

* 

PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN ARTS, MARCH, 1960. 
880 Dharwad, Chandrasekher Kallappa Vijay Cellege, Bijapur. 1-6-1961 
881 Halli, Siddappa Sateerappa Vijay College, Bijapur 3-6-1961 

PRE-UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE, MARCH, 1960. 

1614 Biradar, Hanamantappa Timmeppa Vijay Caltege, Bijapur 1-6-1961 
1515 Biradar, Sangangouda Shankargouda Vijay College, Bijapur 1-6.3961 
ILLEGIBLE 

Registrar, 


Karnatak University, Dharwar. 
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LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 


Notice 


_ 1. Roll No. 1957, Enrolment No. A. h. 801—Subhas Chandra of B.A. 
nation of 1960 is fined Rs. 10. 


2. The fcllowing candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the 
Examinations of 1960 as noted against each are expalled from their respective Exeuinationa 
of 196) and debarred from appearing at sil examinations of the Universi y up to Apri', 1961, 
They will not be eligible for re-admission to the University earlier than the session 


Part I Exami- 


1961-62 :— 
(1) Roll No 2162, Enrolment No. A. h. 1989 —Sye.] Naseem Tahir Zaidi—B.A. Part I 
(2! Roll No. 700, Eurolment No. S. f. 881--Dinesh Narain Tripathi— B.Sc. (Pass) 
(3) Koll No. 734, EnroImeat No. S. e, 1027—Om Prakash Chitranshi~B Sc. (Pass) 
(4) Roll No. 492, Enroiment No. S. g. 165—Iqubal Husain Khan—B. Sc. (Pass) 
(5) Roll 512, Enrolment No. S. g. 262- Km. Mecna Saxena~ B.Sc. (Pass) 
(6' Roll No. 517, Enrolment No. S. g. 305-- Nirankar Saran Agarwal—B Sc. !Puss) 
(7) Holl No 527, Enrolment Nos S. g. 857-—Km. Rajesh Kanta Sehgal — B Sc. (Pass) 
(8) Roll No. 567, Enrolment No. S. g. 544— Vijay Pratap Singh—B.Sc. (Pass). 
(9) Roll No. 1022, Enrolment No. 8. f. 184— Krisbna Pal Singh-—B.8oc. (Prel.) 
(10) Roll No. 289, Enrolment No. L. h. 198—Mahendra Neth Singh, I—Mid Year 
Law Examination of March, 1960. 
3. Holl No. 566, Enrolment No. 8. g. 548—Km. Vijay Laxmi Tandon, who was 
found guilty of using unfair means at the B.Sc (Pass) Examination of 1960 is expelled from 


the B.Sc, (Pass) Examination of 1960 an! debarred from appearing at all examinations of 


the University up to April, i961. She will not be eligible for readmission to the University 
earlier than the session 1961-62. 


Her result already announced stands cancelled. 


4. In partial modification of Notice dated May 21, 1960, Roll No. 964, Enrolment No. 

S. h, 895—Rama Shanker Misra of B.Sc. (Prel.) Examination of 1960 is fined Rs. 25 only. 
: By. order, 

K. V. Tewa, 
Registrar 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Proceedings «f the Syndicate 


No, B4/6884/60. Waltair, dated 14ih February, 1981. 
Sub :— Pre University Examination, September, 1960. 
Read: 1. Application, dated nil, from Miss M. Kuntala. 
2. Syndicate resolution, dated 31st January, 1961. 


Order ` 


Miss. M. Kuntala, candidate with Registered No. 2545 for tbe Pre-University esamina- 
tion held in September, 1969, is debarred from appearing for any of the University Exami- 
nations ae she had tampered with the marks statement issued to her in this office disposal 
No. BBB2/3822/60 dated 12th November, 1960. Thea statement of marks with Reg. No. 
2546 of the P.U.O. Examination held in September, 1960 issued to her has been cancelled. 


By order. 
V. Simhadri Rao, 
© In-Charge-Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
* 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


No. $3/2763/60. Waltair, 16th July, 1960. 

Sub :—Misconduct at University Examinations— March-April, 1960. 

Read :— Syndicate Resolution, dated 9th July, 1960. 

The results of the candidates with the following Registered Numbers have been found 
guilty of resorting to unfair means ab University Examinations held in March-April 1960, 
are cancelled and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations 
for the period noted against each. 


10 


Name of the 
candidate 


9 
8. V. Subba Rao 


Rommaraju Venkata 
Seshachalapatirao 


S. Kothandaram 
N. Y. Narasimham 


Yenigalla Vijaya 
Gopala Rao 


Yerramilli Anna- 
purna (W) 


Mr. G. B. 8. R. K. 
Gangadhara Rao 


R. Kariyavula Raju 


J. Ramanamma iW) 


Mr. P. Surya Ray 
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Examination Reg. No, 


3 4 
Matriculation 2417 
Do. 0448 
Do. 2143 
Do. 3913 
Pre-UÜniver- 9743 
sity 
Do. 10535 
B.A. 294 
Do. 1681 
Do. 4041 
Pre-Profes- 665 
sional. ` 


Centre `n which 
the candidate 
appeared for the 
Examination 


3 


[ FEB. 


Period of 
rustication 


6 


C. S. BR. Sarma Debarred for two years 


College, Ongole 


Do. 


Dc 


and permitted to sit 
for the University Exa- 
minations to be held in . 
March, 1962 or there- 
after. 


Do. 


Do. 


S.B.R. & D.V.R. Debarred for one year 


(Govt.) College, 
Vijayawada. 


and permitted to sif 
for the Tniversity 
Examinations to be 
held in March, 1961 or 
thereafter. 


A,N R. College, Debarred for two years 


Gudivada 


and permitted to sif 
for the University 
Examinations to be 
held in March, 1962 or 
thereafter. 


Mrs. A V.N. Debarred for one year 


College, V:sakha- 
patram. 


and permitted to sit 
for University Exami- 
nations to be held in 
March, 1961 or there- 
after. 


W.G.B. College, Debarred for two years 


Bhimavsram. 


Hindu Ccllege, 
Gurtur 


and permitted to sit 
for the University 
Examinations held in 
March, 1962 or there- 


| after. 


z Do. 


Mre. A. V. N. Debarred for one year 


Colle2e, 
Visakhapstnam 


'ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. 88/2768/60. Waltair, dated 13th June, 1960. 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Read :—Syndicate Resolution, dated 4th June, 1960. 


Order 


and permitted to sit 
for the University 
Examinations to be 
held in March, 1961 or 
thereafter. 


Do. 
(By order). 


(V. Simhadri Rao), 
° Acting Registrar. 


Sub :—Suspected Malpractice, University, Examinations, March-April, '60. 


The results of the following candidates who have besn found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means of University Examinations held in March-April, 1960 are cancelled and they 
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are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the period noted 
against each. 


Centre in, which 


Nb. Name of the . .. Reg. the candidate Period of 
B. No Candidate Examination No. appeared for the Rustication 
examination 
1 B, Rama Rao Intermediate 2326 A. L. College, D,ebarred for two years and 
Vijayawada permitted to sit for the 


University Examinations 
to be held in March, 1962 
or thereafter, I 
2 A. Gangadhara Rao Pre-Univer- 4980 P.R. Govt. Col- Debarred for one year and 
sity -> lege, Kakinada permitted to sit for the 
. University examinations 
to be held in March, 1961 
or thereafter. 


3 T. Nageswara Rao . Pre-profes- 205 University Ditto 
L sional College, Waltair 
(Engineering) 
By order, 
Illegible, 
d For K. V. Gopalaswamy, 
Registrar. 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Registered/A.D. R.AC/RK/407. 20th June, 1960. 


Shri Mohd. Vakil, House No. C. 14/26, Kazipura, Varanasi. 
Dear Sir, 

This is to inform vou that the Standing Committee of the Academic Council, at its 
meeting held on the 15th June, 1960, has expelled you from the University for grave mis- 
conduct. You will not be admitted to any constituent or affiliated colleges of the University 
in future, 

Yours faithfully, 
Illegible, 
Dy. Registrar (Academic). 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
Order 


No. 82 I L 


The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the Intermediate Examination in Aris held in March-April, 1960 are disqnalified for 
admission to any examiuation of the University to be held before the year 1962, viz :— 


Examination for Roll Enrol- 
Name of candidate which he/she was N ment . College 
l - a candidate ` No. 
" Doo, (2) à) * (4 (6) 
1. Sita Ram Gupta, C/o Shri Intermediate in Arts, 448  b/1821  Mabakosha! 
" Ghasitalal Gupta, 281, 1960 ° Mahavidyalaya, 
Lordganj, Jabalpur Jabalpur 
9. Sudama Prasad Tiwari, C/o Intermediate in Arts, 451 b/1320 Mahakoshel 
Shri Ram Pratap Tiwari, 1960 Mahavidyalaya, 
Village—Amakulu, PO. Jabalpur. 


Jhinjkari, Tahsil—Katni, 
Dist. Jabalpur. 
By order of the Executive Council, 
K. R. Pandya, 
Registrar. 
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No. 82 


The follewing candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the Intermediate HMxamination in Science held in March-April, 1960, are disqualified for 
admission to any examination of the University to be held before the year 1962, tiz. :— 


10. 


11. 


13. 


Name of candidate 


(1) 


Mahendra Chandra Jha, 2/1, 
Fathehgarh Line, G. O.F. 
Estate, Jabalpur. 


Ram Dayal Gupta, C/o M/S 
Balbhadra Prasad Gupta, 
Garhaphatak, Jabalpur. 


Rama Shanker Dubey, C/o 
Shri C. L. Dubey, Tahsil 
Clerk (Retd.). Seoni-Malwa, 
Dist. Hoshangabad. 


Ganpat Singh Patel, At & Post 
—Khamaria (Jhansi Ghat), 
Tah. & Dist.—Narsinghpur 
(M.P.). 

Harish Chandra Agarwal, C/o 
Kunjital Ratanlal Agarwal, 
General Merchant, Seoni- 
Malwa, Diet, Hoshangabad. 


Jagdish Kumar Agrawal, C'o 


Shri G.D. Agrawal, Pleader, 
Kotwali Bazar,,Jabalpur 


Jinendra Kumar Diwakar, C/o 
Shri K. C. Diwakar, Cloth 
Merchant, Miloniganj Chowk, 
Jabalpur 


Krishna Kant Pathak, C/O 
Shri R. N. Pathak, 1648, 
Napier Town, Jabalpur. 


Samarendra Kumar Biswas, 
74, Galgala, Jabalpur. 


Shambhoo Dayal Sharma, C/o 
Sri Ram Prasad Sharma, 
649, Sarafa Bazar, Jabalpur. 


Shrawan Kumar Diwan, C/o 
Sbri R. S. Diwan, Vill. 
Kharar, P.O. Misred, Station 
—Dulariya, List. Hoshanga- 
bed. 


Avinesh Chandra Khatri, Clo 
Shri Kashmiri Lal Dhal 
(Khatri), Single Quarters No. 
169, Dwarke Nagar, Jabalpur. 


Surendra Kumar Jain, Clo 
Sbri Kanchhedila], Pleader, 
1432, Wright Town, Jabalpur. 


Suresh Kumar Adlakha, Cro 
Shri Mehar Chand Adlakha, 
144, Beoharbagh, Jabalpur. 


Order 
TI 


Examination for 
_ which he/she was 


a candidate 
(2) 


Iniermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate iu 
: Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Scienee, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960, 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960- 


Intermediate in 


Ecience, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


Roll 


No. 


(3) 


19 
26 


47 


14k 


153 


159 
169 
186 
991 
808 


312 


381 


Enrol- 
ment 
No. 


(4) 


a/2707 
8/2734 


a/2885 
b/ 1093 
2/4609 


b/1109 
8/4613 
b/1191 
b/1227 
b/1218 


b/1208 


b/1348 


b/1571 


b/1540 


[rrh. 


College 
(5) 


Ex-student 
Ex-Studeat 


Ex-Student 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakosha] 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidvalaya. 
Jabalpur. 
Mabakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur, 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabelpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


———M M —————— l LL 


1961] 


15, Surendra Kumar  Bairwan, 


581, Napier Town, Nihal 


Chand Buildings, Jabalpur. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Intermediate in 
Science, 1960. 


177 


779  ajl455 St. Aloysius’ 
llege, 
Jabalpur, 


By order of the Executive Council, 
K. R. Pandya, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 


No. 82 


Order 
HY 


The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the B.Sc. (Pass) Examination held in March-—May, 1960, are disqualified for admission 
to any examination of the University to be held:before the year 1962, viz, :— 


Name of candidate 


4 
+ 


1. Teiyeb Husain, C/O Shri 
Mumtaz Husain, Dist. & 
Sessions Judge, Chhindwara 

2, Basant Kumar Golhani, C/O 
Shri 8. L. Golhani, Asstt. 
Distt. Inspector of Schools, 
Seoni (M.P.) 

8, Vinod Kumar Tiwaci, C/O Shri 
G. C. Tiwari, $86, Wright 
Town, Jabalpur. 


Examination for 
which he,she was 
a candidate 


2 


B.Sc. (Pass), 1960 


B.Sc. (Pasa) 1960 


B.Sc. (Pass) 1969 


Enrol- 
wa ment College 
ms No. 
8 4 5 


17 a/4170 Ex-Student 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


86 ^ a/2990 


Mahakoshal 
Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 


137  a/2927 


By order of the Executive Council, 
K. R. Pandya, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 


No. 89 


Order 
IV 


The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the Pre-Engineering Examination held in April—May, 1960, are disqualified for admission 
to any examination of the University to be held before the year 1962, viz, t— 


Name of candidate 


1 


3. 
Shri Sufal Singh, 249, Lord- 

s ganj (Garhaphatak), Jabal- 
pur. 

2, 


Bhartipur. Jabalpur. 


3, Sethi Chaman Lal, 225, Gha- Pre-Engineering, 1960 


mapur Crossings, Jabalpur. 


8—9039P -I 


Examination for 
which he/she was 
a candidate 


2 


Chandra Bhanu Singh, C/O Pre-Engineering, 1960 


Rajendra Prasad Tiwari, 660, Pre-Engineering, 1960 


Enrol- . 
e ment College 
? No. 
8 4 5 
9 ¢1356 Government 
Polytechnic, 
e Jabalpur. ` 
99 ¢/13869 Government 
é Polytechnic, 
Jabalpur. 
81 0/1870 Government 
Polytechnic, 
Jabalpur. 
By order of the Exeoutive Council, 
K. R. Pandya, 
Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF JAB ALPUR 


No, 82 


Order 
V 


[ FEB. 


The following candidates who have been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means 
at the Final Examination for the Diploma in Engineering held in April—May, 1960, are 
disqualified for admission to any examination of the University to be held before the year 


1962, viz, :— 


"xamination for Roll Enrol- 
Name of candidate which he/she was No ment College 
a candidate i No. 
1 pe 2 3 4 5 

1. Sharad Chandra Dattatraya Final Examination 47 a/5685 Government 

Deshpande. for Diploma in Polytechnic, 
Engineering. Jabalpur. 

2. Ved Bhushan Mehta, 481, Final Examination 53 2/5689 Government 

Napier Town. Jabalpur. for Diploma in Polytechnic, 
o7 Engineering. Jabalpur. 

8, Prabhakar Shyamrao Hardas, Final Examination 89 a/5785 Government 
C/O Shri Shyamrao Hardas, for Diploma in Polytechnic, 
Teacher, Borstal Institute, Engineering. Jabalpur. 
Narsinghpur (M.P.), 

By order of the Executive Council, 
K. R. Pandya, ~ 
Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR 
Order 
No, 82 VI 


The following candidates who have been found guilty cf attempting to use unfair means 
st the University Examinations held in March-—M ay, 1960, are disqualified for admission 
to any examination of the University to be held before the vear 1962, viz. : — 


Examination for Roll Enrol- 
Name of candidate which he/she waa is ment College 
& candidate nx No. 
. 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Kailash Chand Jain, 663, Intermediate in 821 b/2019 D. N. Jain 
Sarafa Ward, Jabalpur. Commeree, 1960. Mahavidyalaya, 
Jabalpur. 
2. Lokesbwar Nath Verma, S/O B.Sc. (Agriculture), 31 2/397! College of 
Shri Balmukund Verma, At 1960. Agriculture, 
Akhara, P.O. Patgn, Distt. Jabalpur. 
Durg (M.P.), ° 
3. Satya Ranjan Chowdhury, M.Sc. (Final), 21 b/2492  Mahakoshal 
Lanji, Distt. Balaghat (M P.). 1960. Mahavidyaley a 
Jabalpur. 
4, Ram Karan Patil, Bherukheda, Firat Examination for § a/5622  Ex.Student. . 
Tah.—Khandwa, Distt. Diploma in 
Nimar (M.P.). Engineering, 1960. 
5, Vishnu Dutta Sharma, C/O Intermediate in 46 a/5305 Ex-Student, 


Sbri Sheo Pd. Sharma, Head Engineering, 1960, 
Master, Palari (8. E. R.) Dist, 
Seoni (M.P.). 
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6. Rajendra Prasad Mahobia C/O Intermediate in 247 b/1902 Government 


Shri Ramchaitan, Purana Engineering, 1960. Engineering 
Bazar, Maihar (M.P.) College, 


Jabalpur. 
. By order of the Executive Council. 


K. R. Pandya, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
Notification No. Ex. Cep—148/60-61 dated : 12th August, 1960. 
Pursuant to the Resolution of the University Syndicate passed at the meeting held on 


2nd August, 1960, the following candidate for the B.Sc. degree examination of April, 1960, 
who was found guilty of Malpractice is penalised as follows :— 


Examination Reg. No. Name and Address Penaltv Imposed. 

B Sc. (Old Scheme) 1358 L. Nagaraja 31, ist The candidate is debarred from 
Cross, Gavipuram Ex- appearing for the Examination 
tension, Bangalore-19. for & period of two years com- 

mencing from April, 1960, Exa- 
‘minations. 
By Order, 


(8. Shankarlingappa’, 
Controller of Examinations. 


APPENDIX 


Calcutta University 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
I 


It is with great pleasure that I am taking part 
in your ceremonies today. Calcutta University has a 
distinguished reputation and I am proud to be associated 
with it. Moreover, at our own University we are 
having each year the privilege of educating larger and 
larger numbers of Indian students. At present on our 
campus there are more than sixty ssudents from India. 
They are principally in agriculture, engineering and 
journalism and most cf them are studying for advanced 
degrees. This number represents the largest national 
group at our university coming from abroad. We take 
pride in the good work they do for us, and we expect 
to take greater pride in the work that they will do for 
India later. As a group they find considerable amuse- 
ment in the fact that the Universisy of Missouri has 
the Bengal Tiger as its symbol of athletic power, and 
its inter-collegiate teams in football, basketball, baseball 
and track, are called Tigers in the symbols of student 
life and the sport pages of the newspapers. 

For an academic person who speaks to many 
graduating classes it bəcomes more difficult each time 
to find something fresh and useful to say. Always we 
speakers remind you graduates of your obligation to 
society for the fine education 1t has provided for you, 
and.always we point ous your opportunities for repaying, 
by patriotic and unselfish service, that debt to society. 
We hope thatsyou will contribute much more than equal 
payment, for it is orly as our graduates contribute 
services of value beyond what society has invested in 
them, that we will improve our way of life in all the 
countries of the world. 

By this time as educated men and women worthy 
of the degrees you are to receive from this. great 


* (Convocation Address by Elmer Ellis, President, University of Missouri, 
delivered at the Universitv of Caloutte, on Friday, the 28nd January, 1960. 
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University you are aware that higher edtwation is one 
of the great problems ‘of the world that our generation 
must deal with intelligently and courageou?y. In this 
great nation, where you are creating in a few years 
institutions suitable to the great role that India plays 
in the world, it is particularly important that the system 
of education becomes adequate to the needs of the time 
and the genius of the people. Because of your long 
connection with it, there is no major problem in the 
world about which you have had so much direct 
experience. Jn every country in the world the demand 
for higher education is increasing at a tremendous 
rate. We expect in our country to double our enrol- 
ments in our universities in the next ten years. This 
increase in both America and in India is not by any 
means merely the result of young people’s wishes 
regarding the life they choose to lead. Rather is the 
result of the tremendous changes in our world society 
that have created the need for a larger and larger 
percentage of highly educated people. Industrialism and 
urbanism, modern science and technology, new develop- 
ments in humanistic fields, all have made older concepts 
of the needs for professional and liberal training 
inadequate. Not only has the need made itself felt in 
numbers but also in the length of the period of education. 
The expansion of scientific and scholarly knowledge has 
so complicated the problem of educating a physician, a 
teacher, or an engineer, for instance, that the period of 
their university education is now the longest in our 
history, and we are under great internal pressure to 
increase these still more. More striking perhaps is the 
rapid increase in our country of provisions for post- 
graduate, “‘on-the-job’’, education for the practising 
professional in order to continue his education and 
keep up with the steady increase in knowledge in his 
own field of specialization. : | 

It has become something of a fashion in some 
circles in America to assume that an increase in the size 
of universities is to be deplored on the assumption that 
it leads to a low quality of product. Actually our 
history shows the exact opposite has been the case in 
the past. It has only been in periods of expansion in 
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higher education that striking improvements have been 
made. Necessity leads to invention in education too, 
because expansion creates the opportunity and the 
desire for experimentation. It also puts pressure on old 
forms and methods and requires them to justify them- 
selves under modern conditions. 

Perhaps you will permit me to use the development 
of higher education in my own country to illustrate 
some of the problems ihat we have met in the past and 
how we have used the resources and experiences of many 
other countries in he:ping to improve our programs 
and adapt them to changing needs. We adapt them to 
changing needs slowly because universities are conser- 
vative institutions that tend to resist change perhaps 
more than most institutions. When one looks back 
upon the reluctance of our American colleges to admit 
new knowledge, especially the sciences and the social 
sciences, into the university curriculum, we cannot help 
but realize how conservative American universities have 
been. But as professional academics we know that all 
good knowledge is worth understanding, and if we 
value a little more higaly that which we have been 
teaching, more than which is new, we are only human. 

It was only a few years after our British predecessors 
had founded settlements in America that our first 
colleges were established. Harvard and William and 
Mary and all the early ones were modelled after colleges 
at either Cambridge or Oxford. None were complete 
universities; they were merely colleges, with  pro- 
grams of study designed to educate clergymen to 
supply the colonial ckurches. Students with other 
professional or business plans might ettend, and did so 
especially at first. Out of this institution modelled 
upon the British college in the historie English univer- 
sities came our American college of bachelor’s degree 
level, the most numerous of our present institutions of 
higher education. . There was one notable change, how- 
ever, from the English and that was the method of 
college government. Either imitating a few of the 
Dutch and Scottish universities, or copying the joint 
stock company ventures of the day, we do not know 
which, these founders started our practice by establishing 
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lay governing boards for each college, called variously 
boards of governors, or regents or trustees. The basic 
powers of university government were placed in these 
bodies. 

These colleges served well for a time their main 
purpose of educating clergymen. But as time passed 
the program of studies remained unchanged and fewer 
young men designed for other professions found it 
desirable to spend the time necessary for the education 
they offered. Other sources outside the colleges 
developed for educating physicians and lawyers. The 
failure of the colonial colleges to supply the educated 
leadership needed for a rapidly growing country was 
apparent to a few leaders such as Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson, but their influence was not 
enough to bring about a change. 

After our revolution and the establishment of 
independence, most of these colleges which had been 
supported from public revenues lost this support because 
of their connection with particular religious denomina- 
tions. The principle of separation of church and State 
that came with independence made this change necessary 
and prepared the way for the secular State University. 

While some were actually founded before Virginia 
University, the real leader of this movement was 
Thomas Jefferson. Completely dissatisfied with failures 
of our colleges to furnish professional training in law 
and medicine, or to teach modern sciences and govern- 
ment, Jefferson was able to secure the establishment: of 
the University of Virginia in 1825, on a different plan. 
So narrow was the program of studies in our existing 
colleges that the first faculty for the new university, 
with one exception, had to be recruited from Europe. 
The new program made greatly needede adaptations 
to the needs of the young nation, but Jefferson was an 
old man, who died shortly afterwards, and while other 
State universities followed Virginia’s example in some 
measure, their faculties, recruited from the older 
colleges, were committed to that program of classical 
studies, and this tended to dominate the State university 
too. The failure of our system of higher education 
to meet the needs of our country can be seen in the fact 
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that smaller and smaller percentage of our young people 
bothered to make use of it. From the achievement of 
independence until 1870, a period of some ninety years, 
our higher educational institutions played a declining 
role in national life. It required cartain revolutionary 
movements to change this situation. One of these was 
the Land Grant College movement, by which the Federal 
Government made a grant of land to each State to 
support a college which would give professional educa- 
tion in agriculture and engineering as well as liberal 
studies. This was a great stimtlus to the State 
University movement, as all States now established a 
public university and many of those that already had 
universities established separate Land Grant Colleges, 
where professional training in agricu ture and engineer- 
ing and applied research would be fostered. 

At the same time a movement for change came from 
within the older colleges. Hopeless of ever getting 
faculties to remake heir programs, the advocates of 
bringing the newer disciplines into the college, led by 
President Eliot of Harvard, sponsored the elective system, 
arguing that the student was a better judge of what his 
program should be than a required program established 
by a faculty. Sometime referred to bz the opponents as 
the '' cafeteria system ` of education, its influence can 
easily be misunderstood if it is not realized that it was 
principally a weapon to break up the old classical- 
ecclesiastical program of studies. The drive behind this 
led.not to a cafeteria, but rather to the general education 
requirements and the major-minor sequence which are 
the basie curriculum of the American college today. 

The third aspect of this revolution was in the 
preparation of teachers. When the new universities and 
colleges begaw to expand under the stimulus of these 
changes the problem of the preparation of the faculty 
became serious. Most well-trained professor heretofore 
had been obliged to go to European universities, and the 
Ph.D. from one of the great German universities had 
become a standard in the faculties of the better colleges 
and universities. Under the influence of these well- 
trained faculty members and the example of the 
establishment of Johns Hopkins University, the German 
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university graduate program with the seminar method 
was grafted on the old English college to make the 
modern American University. At the same time the 
leadership in the universities established medical and law 
schools, or adopted independent ones, and went on 
gradually to evolve a wide variety of new professional 
schools as the needs of our society made them desirable. 
A similar adaptation from abroad occurred earlier in the 
preparation of elementary school teachers. The older 
classical college had not had a suitable program to train 
teachers for the growing public schools. Reformers 
interested in this problem had also gone to Europe in the 
eighteen-fifties and, impressed especially by the French 
system of teacher training, had begun the establishment 
of Normal Schools. Soon every State had established 
these, and once established they grew, especially in the 
present century when the Normal Schools became degree 
granting Teachers Colleges. Next they added arts and 
sciences and changed their names to State Colleges and 
indeed a few have developed into universities. 


About the only native contribution in structure 
besides the land grant college was the junior college 
system which has come during the last fifty years. This 
two-year institution, sometimes called the community 
college, has only one major purpose. It is to bring the 
opportunity for a college education closer to the student 
by offering the first two years in location where students 
may continue to live at home, and thereby reduce the 
costs of education to him and his family. These colleges 
offer the program of general education of the four-year 
colleges of arts and science, and are operated at low cost. 
Their standards are generally high. The universities 
and arts colleges are thus relieved of a large number of 
beginning students and can use their faciljües and statt 
largely for specialized programs. When large, the 
junior colleges offer semi-professional and vocational 
programs for students who do not plan to go on with a 
degree program later. The junior college is our most 
rapidly growing institution of higher education, and it is 
not all made up of new institutions as a number of older 
colleges, unable because of a low income to achieve the 
quality of program desired as a four-year college, chose 
9—9089P—II 
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to become ai first rate junior college instead of an under- 
financed senior college. 


Our system, as can be seen, is a series of borrowings 
from other systems, principally Eritish, German and 
French, and an extensive adaptation of those borrowings 
to meet conditions that were at least partly new. Our 
borrowings will continue but perhaos in a lesser degree 
for more specialized things. Whatever the merit of 
protective tariffs in the economic shere, there is none 
in education or the realms of ideas. But slavish 
imitations regardless of different conditions are harmful, 
and each plan, idea or institution nrust be judged on its 
suitability for a given society and its needs. Yet 
intelligent borrowing must be encouraged ; it speeds up 
development in ways that have been tried and found 
successful, and our modern wor rld needs all of this kind 
of aid it can secure. ü 

This brief summary of American Hekei education 
gives you a picture of how ond large nation has attacked 
its problems. Experimentation witt new forms, and 
willingness to use forms and programs developed by other 
nations have been its characteristic and its source of great 
strength. I hope I have not left you with the impression 
that changes came easily, or that they were always good, 
for such was not the case. The agricultural college, for 
instance, was established before there was adequate 
science of agriculture upon which to base a professional 
program, and it was only after the wide development of 
experimental stations at these colleges that a real science 
was developed that was basic to a sound professional 
education. While in general we urder-estimated our 
future needs, in certain regions we badly over-estimated 
population growth and established too many colleges, so 
that available funds today cannot support really firs st rate 
institutions. Š 


You graduates represent a group who, because of 
your education, because of your 1 intimate experience 
with higher education, because of your opportunity to 
test your own education against the needs of your society 
in the next few years, are a group that can have a 
détermining influence on how well we will meet the 
problems in higher éducation for the next generation in 
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India and all of the world. May I appeal to you to make 
it one'of your duties as educated citizens to concern 
yourself with these problems and make more certain that 
your nation’s decision will be intelligent and based upon 
democratic principles. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS* 
H 


I am grateful to the authorities of the University for the 
honour they have done me in asking me to deliver the 
Convocation Address of the University this year. An old 
member of the University, as a student and a teacher, I value 
this honour doubly and am glad that it gives me an opportunity 

"of speaking to fellow members of the University after many 
years. 

A Convocation marks the end of one and the beginning 
of another stage in a student's life. He will no longer be a 
pupil m the formal sense but in another sense he will only 
now begin his education in the stern school of life. Tull now 
he has led a comparatively protected life. From now on he 
wil have to meet the chalenges of life with the strength of 
his own training and character. Till now he has been mainly 
a recipient of the gifts of society. From now on he will have 
to be a donor and I can have no greater good wish for the 
many thousands of young men and women, who are taking 
their degrees today than to express the hope that they may 
give freely the riches of their spirit and the services of their 
mind and body to India and the world. On the eve of this 
new chapter of their lives, I would like to congratulate them 
on the successful conclusion of their formal academic hfe and 
wish them success and satisfaction in the sterner tasks that 
await them. 

In many ways the establishment of the Caleutta 
University marked a new beginning in Indian life and thought. 
It was not only the first in point of time among the three 
modern universities fo be established in India but it also 
covered for over a quarter of a century the whole of India 
excepting the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. It would 
not be unfair to say that the history of the Calcutta University 
was for many years the history of the intellectual renaissance 
in India. From its portals came out men and women of 
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many religions and speaking many languages who have served 
India faithfully and well. For over half a century, it was 
the meeting point of all intellectual life in the country and if 
today India has many universities spreading knowledge in 
their own regions, the Calcutta University may take some 
pride in the fact that many of them owe their inspiration to 
its teaching and influence. | 

There was a time when students of the Calcutta 
University claimed that whatever they thought today the rest 
of India thought the day after. This claim was somewhat; 
exaggerated but even if it were true, I do not think there 
need. be any cause for regret if today new thoughts are no 
longer their monopoly and all parts of India are contributing 
equally to new adventures in the search for truth. In fact, it 
should be a matter for pride that intellectual life is no longer 
confined to any one region of the country or section of the 
Indian people. Such restriction of knowledge to special 
groups and areas has been the bane of our history and we 
should take pleasure in the fact that resurgent India is 
offering today equal opportunity to all her children without 
regard to religion, language, creed, class or sex. 

The emergence of the Democratic Republic of India has 
brought with it new challenges and new opportunities. Never 
perhaps in history have Indian youth been presented with 
such prospects of advancement as today. One hears 
occasional complaints that young men feel frustrated because 
they do not know what to do. I confess that such complaints 
seem to me to be singularly unjustified in the present stage 
of India’s development. I remember the days of my own 
student life over 30 years ago when only a few avenues were 
open to Indian youth. A limited number of posts in adminis- 
trative and judicial services af different levels, a few openings 
in professions like law, medicine or teaching and strictly 
circumscribed positions in trade and industrye exhausted the 
possibilities open to the most ambitious of our young men and 
women. In a country overwhelmingly agricultural and with 
trade and industry largely under alien control, a dispropor- 
tionate number crowded into the services and the learned 
professions. The educated had hardly any place in the Army 
in those days, and as for the Navy and the Air Force, they 
were largely if not wholly non-existent. There was of course 
the challenge of politics. and. the call of: idealism which led 
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thousands of yoüng men and women to brave danger, - 
suffering and even death for the liberation of the motherland. 
Such a challenge cannot however be regarded as an opening 
for a profession or calling and it would be true to say that a 
young Indian at the end of his educational career did not 
then often know what to do. There was thus the spectre of 
unemployment facing him and an alien government was 
concerned with the problem more from the angle of law and 
order than the proper utilisation of the creative urges of the 
people. E 

Today all this has changed. The highest positions in 
every sphere of life are today open to whoever has ability, 
industry and character. An Indian is the President of India. 
An Indian is the Prime Minister and Head of Government. 
All members of the Cabinet and all Chiefs of Staff are drawn 
from our own ranks. The Defence Forces alone have opened 
up the opportunity of employment to tens of thousands of 
young men and women at various levels every year. Industrial 
development and commercial expansion are offering new 
avenues of advancement every day. The State is expanding 
its services in every direction. New types of employment of 
which no one had even an idea 30 years ago are being created 
almost every day. Expansion of education is taking place at 
a rate where the demand for teachers at every level has 
outstripped the supply. Not only engineering colleges and 
technical institutions but also arts colleges and secondary 
Schools are short of teachers. Every industry complains of 
lack of trained and efficient personnel. We may not have 
reached the situation as in the U.8.A. where jobs seek men 
rather than men seek jobs but we have I think reached a stage 
where any young person of character and ability can find 
fruitful and satisfying employment. 

If inspite of this there are large groups of young men and 
women who feel maladjusted in society, the reasons are 
largely of our own making. One reason is the lingering 
superstition that edueated men and women must perform 
only certain special types of jobs. Those who cling to such 
beliefs forget that the corollary to universal education is that 
every kind of job will have to be performed by educated men. 
When there is universal literacy, every one—whether he is 
the Prime Minister of the country or an unskilled labourer 
in a factory or a scavenger in a municipal organisation— 
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.will be literate. The corollary to this will of course be that 
. there will be a new consciousness of the dignity of labour. 
Simultaneously, as educated men take to these less attractive 
types of work, some of their most objectionable features will 
be eliminated or at least reduced by the application of the 
results of science and technology. 

Another reason why young men and women are often 
unable to find employment is their reluctance to move outside 
their immediate environment. The average man or woman 
likes to live in the neighbourhood where he was born. This 
‘is a universal characteristic but in most.other countries, the 
resistance to movement is not so strong as in India. And one 
may say.that in India, the people of Bengal are perhaps more 
reluctant to move to new fields than people from other States. 
In fact, many are unwilling to move even to the rural areas of 
their own region. Schools and hospitals in rural areas cry 
for teachers, doctors and nurses while many persons with the - 
requisite qualifieation and training are unemployed or under- 
employed in a few congested cities and towns. 

The third and perhaps the most serious reason for a 
sense of frustration among the young lies in inadequate 
preparation during their scholastic days. Of those who crowd 
into colleges and universities, a large proportion if not the 
majority do hardly any work for the major part of their 
academic life. Many idle away their time in useless or even 
harmful pastimes and seek to cram in the last few weeks or 
months work that should have been done steadily over two 
or three years. One may get through. an examination, by 
adopting such methods, but these short cuts do not provide 
the training of body, mind and character which alone can 
guarantee success in life. Active pursuit of knowledge during 
one's student days develops the qualities of initiative, energy 
and dynamism among the young. Those who make a 
mockery of their studies fall into the habit of, indolence and 

° laziness and in the end, pay for the misuse of their opportuni- 
ties by adding to the number of those who drift along life’s 
streams as the rejected and the derelict. 

It seems surprising that a section of the youth of Bengal 
should show today signs of drift and despair when her whole 
history has been one of adventures info the new and the 
unknown. In her long history, Bengal has faced many 
political, social and economic crises but has friumphed over 
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all difficulties through her power of reconciling divergent 
points of view and achieving a synthesis between conflicting 
forces. In fact, if there has been one zharacteristic which has 
marked the history of Bengal through the centuries, it has 
been her readiness to experiment with new ideas and answer 
the challenge of what at first sight seemed overwhelming odds. 
I have no doubt that the difficulties and problems which loom 
in the horizon today will also be reso:ved if Bengal remains 
true to her tradition and faces her tasks with courage, faith 
and integrity. 

This is not the occasion for a survey of Bengal’s ageold 
history. One may however briefly mention how at every 
crucial stage, the energy and courage of her people have 
triumphed over difficulties that threatened to overwhelm the 
land. Bengal accepted without any reservations the broad 
humanitarian appeal of Buddhist thought. She swept away 
the barriers of caste so effectively that when Ballal Sen sought 
to restore the institution, Brahmin families had to be imported 
anew from Kanauj. When Islam came to the shores of 
Bengal through Arab traders who landed near Chittagong and 
later in the wake of Pathan rulers who came overland, Bengal 
accepted freely and without demur its liberal and democratic 
ideas. The deep humanism of the Vaisnava lyrics is a direct ^ 
outcome of the impact of Islam on the old values of ancient 
India. Still later, when Europe appeared on the Indian 
scene, it was Bengal which accepted most readily her message 
of political freedom and human dignity. The western coast 
of India responded to the industrial and commercial stimulus 
of the west. In South India, the religious influence was more 
pervasive but in Bengal it was the call of intellectual emanci- 
pation that made its deepest mark. It is thus not surprising 
that the renaissance of India began with the intellectual and 
moral awakening of Bengal. 


In courseeof time, this intellectual awakening has spread 
throughout India. Political and economic ‘ emancipation 
followed in the wake of intellectual liberation. A new cons- 
ciousness of life has been spreading throughout the land for the 
last hundred years or more. Sections of the people who in the 
past have been neglected or even suppressed are now asserting 
their claim to human right and dignity. Areas which were 
undeveloped and backward are moving forward to take their 
place in the all-round national advance. With such stupen- 
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dous upheavals everywhere, is it surprising that there should 
also be new problems which we must resolve ? 

Resilience of spirit and intellectual integrity are the 
essential conditions for survival and progress for the individual 
and the community. Bengal has in the past shown these 
qualities in abundant measures. That is why every challenge 
was not only met but overcome. The emergence in Bengal 
of a succession of men and women of the highest quality 
throughout the 19th century has often attracted admiring 
notice from people in other parts of India and outside. 
Within a bare hundred years, there were outstanding names 
like Raja Rammohan Roy, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Haji 
Shariatullah, Michael Madhusudan Dutta, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Swami Vivekananda. There were many other 
luminaries who also would bring honour and glory to any 
community anywhere. There is little doubt that this 
efflorescence of genius was due to a new intellectual awaken- 
ing. In the latter half of the century, the Calcutta University 
became both a symbol and a vehicle of this intellectual 
renaissance. For fifty years or more, the University held 
aloft the standard of learning and knowledge. What is even 
more important, it insisted upon and built among its alummi 
intellectual honesty of the highest order. 

It has to be admitted with regret that, after the first 
decade of the present century, the insistence on intellectual 
standards became somewhat lax. In the name of spread of 
higher education, standards were deliberately lowered. 
Success no longer demanded strenuous endeavour and steady 
application throughout the whole of one’s scholastic life. 
Even more regrettable was the occasional intrusion of non- 
academic factors into academic life. Education in general 
and higher education in particular demands unflinching devo- 
tion to truth. Once there were deviations from the highest 
standard of fruth and integrity in the sphereeof education 
itself, is it surprising that there should be a general lowering 
of moral tone in every department of life ?, 

Tf then we are to rebuild national life on the noble lines 
indicated in the vision of some of India’s greatest sons of the 
nineteenth century, the reconstruction must begin with 
intellectual and moral life, and where can it be done better 
than in the precincts of the university that is dedicated to the 
pursuit of truth and wisdom ? T am confident that Bengal 
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will regain her position in the social, economic, political and 
religious life of India when we re-establish in the University 
the same standards of scholarship, discipline and integrity 
which inspired it in the past. 


I would like to discuss with you, young graduates of the 
year, one problem in particular which threatens to cancel a 
large area of the advance that we have made since India 
became free. There is widespread talk of youth unrest and 
student indiscipline throughout the country today. Some- 
times their manifestations reach a special intensity in the 
larger cities. I do not wish to dilaje on the many social, 
economic and political causes of such unrest among the youth. 
In a world in transition, some unrest is unavoidable and 
perhaps even desirable. I have always sought to distinguish 
between unrest and indiscipline. Any -dynamic society will 
show a certain disequilibrium and the youth as the most 
sensitive section of the community will perhaps show this 
disequilibrium most vividly. Such unrest is healthy and 
expresses itself in youthful escapades of various types. 
When however the disequilibrium becomes too intense and 
seeks outlets in anti-social and harmfc! activities, it becomes 
a matter of concern for al: who have the welfare of the future 
generations at heart. I have discussed at length elsewhere 
the causes which turn unrest into indiscipline and also 
suggested measures to deal with them. Many of these 
demand action at economic, political and social levels. The 
example of elders is also a factor that cannot be ignored, buf 
let us today consider sorne measures which are the direct 
cóncern of educational institutions and can be brought into 
effect by the co-operation of teachers and students alone. 


I think the young graduates of today can play a very 
important role in helping us to deal with this problem. 
Memories ofeyour student life are still fresh and vivid. You 
can therefore understand and appreciate the reasons which I 
lead young men agd women to manifestations of indiscipline. 
On the other hand, you are entering today into the 
responsibilities of life. From now on, you will have to share 
in the task of keeping the wheels of society moving without 
sudden upheavals and breaks and must therefore join with 
those who are older in finding out ways of controlling the 
exuberance of youth, l : 
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Sometime ago, I discussed this -problem with the 
Principals of some of the most important colleges in Calcutta. 
There was a consensus of opinion that manifestations of 
student indiscipline are generally the result of events which 
have no immediate root in academic life. Almost all 
Principals agreed that purely internal issues in any college 
can be controlled by the authorities without undue difficulty. 
It is only when a big social or political issue invades the 
precincts of the University that students are swept away and 
indulge in activities which are at times completely unjustified: 
and anti-social. Some Principals also pointed out that 
intervention of political parties from outside turn internal 
affairs of colleges into issues with external repercussions. To 
add to the trouble, there are professional student leaders who 
have become almost permanent fixtures of universities and 
colleges in India. l 

I bave said earlier that independent India has opened 
out many avenues of advancement for her children. There 
is thus no legitimate cause for frustration among young men 
and women who have faithfully pursued their studies. It has 
however to be admitted that the expansion of opportunities 
has not kept pace with the increase in the number of aspirants 
for higher education. It would have been a cause for real 
joy if this-increase in number of students had reflected an 
increase in competence and desire for higher knowledge. 
Unfortunately this is not always so. Many come for higher 
education who have neither the desire nor the ability to profit 
by it and spend the years in college only to mark time. In 
addition, many who come to the college are so young m age 
that they are neither physically nor intellectually nor 
emotionally fit for the greater challenges and responsibilities 
of university life. I remember that in my school days, no one 
could take the Matriculation examination before the age of 
16 and the earliest one entered college was about 164. 
Whoever abolished this limitation of age has not helped but 
harmed the cause of education in India and will have to take 
the responsibility for many of the ills that face our society 
today. 

I know that the University cannot remain aloof from the 
powerful currents which sweep through society at any stage. 
Nevertheless the very fact that university life is comparatively 
sheltered offers the opportunity and imposes the duty to 
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regulate such forces. Perhaps the first measure is to insist 
that colleges and universities are meant not for adolescent boys 
and girls, but young men and women who are preparing to 
face the responsibilities of life. This would also make it 
easier for universities to insist upon standards among its 
alumni. I have to say with regret that our educational 
standards are today miserably low and are continually going 
down. This is reflected in the large percentage of failures in 
almost every university examination. There should not be 
large failures in any institution wher2 students are taught 
properly. I am therefore disturbed by the large percentage 
of failures among our students bui I am still more disturbed 
when I hear that attempts are made to bolster up percentages 
by grace marks. I have said before snd would repeat that 
there can be no greater disgrace for universities or students 
"than to give or receive grace marks. And such grace marks 
do not in the end help. They may enable one to pass a formal 
examination but they hinder one in the real test of life. We 
must never forget that the world does not offer grace marks 
to any one. l 

I have also felt that the lowering of standards is one of 
the major reasons why young men and women in the colleges 
and universities are tempted to indulge m frivolous or harmful 
activities. The work they are required to do is not 
challenging and fails to engage: their energies and their 
attention in worthwhile programmes. Our standards of 
examinations are so low that a student can neglect his studies 
for the whole year and get through by sramming for a week 
or a month. If difficult questions are asked, some of the 
least serious students walk out and persuade or compel others 
to follow. They forget that one may walk out of an examina- 
tion hall but it is not so easy to walk ovt of the arena of life 
where tests are far more severe and the stakes far more 
important. œ 

I also feel that something should be done to weed out 
those who are not serious students and remain in colleges or 
universities for various non-academic reasons. In Oxford— 
and I believe this is true of most British. Universities—a 
student has normally two chances to take his degree. If he 
does not succeed during the specified period, he never gets 
his degree and is sent down regardless of whether he is the 
Prime ` Minister’s son or the champion cricketeer of the 
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university. In the Soviet Union, I found similar insistence 
on adequate performance throughout a student’s academic 
life. In India, we have rules to this effect only for students 
in medical and engineering colleges. If they are enforced in 
arts and sclence courses as well and a limit imposed on the 
continuance in college of the unfit or the unwilling, there 
would be an immediate improvement in the general standard 
of education and an increase in the seriousness and purpose 
of those who go for higher studies. 

I would like to mention another thing in this connection. 
In our student-days, a special value attached to academic 
distinction and meritorious students enjoyed public esteem 
‘regardless of their economic or social status. Unfortunately, 
this is not always so with some sections of the,student body 
today. Many young men and women seem to pay greater 
regard to their dress and carriage than to their academic 
duties. Flaunting one’s wealth has always been regarded as a 
vulgarity in cultured circles. Today, there are students who 
are guilty of such ostentation and they seem to evoke the 
envious admiration of many of their fellows. I have nothing 
against wealth as such and hold that poverty has a restricting 
influence on talent and ability. Nevertheless, there is a value 
in voluntary limitation of wants and I hope that our young 
men and women in universities will not forget the old 
principle of plain living and high thinking. 

Universities and colleges must provide the opportunity 
to young men and women to express themselves in study and 
play and various other forms of creative activity that will 
enrich their personality and contribute fo social welfare. The 
unions and student organisations are intended largely for this 
purpose. Unfortunately, even they tend to become the play 
ground for political forces which seek to utilise students 
for their own purposes.. The professional student leaders and 
sometimes the professional teacher-politicians sare largely to 

. blame for the predicament of many of these student organi- 
sations. I remember that when a little over 20 years ago T 
had framed the Constitution of the first University Union for 
Calcutta, I had included a clause that no student could be 
an office bearer or a member of the exeeutive of any of these 
organisations if he was over 23 or had passed the Matriculation 
examination more than 8 years ago. T stil think that a 
clause like this would not only be a salutary check on the 
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semi-permanent professional student leader but also offer 
greater opportunities to successive generations of young 
students for developing the qualities of initiative and leader- 
ship. 

I have recently suggested another condition for election 
to various offices of University and coliege unions and asso- 
ciations. Apart from the restriction about age, there should 
also be for all aspirants for office some insistence on the 
quality of leadership in some field. If it is laid down that 
no one can be a member of the executive of a university union 
or society unless he is first-rate either ir. studies or in games 
or in some field of cultural activity like literature, music, 
dance, drama, debate or painting, we could build up a 
tradition where the present domination of mediocrity in many 
aspects of university life would cease. One College I know 
has accepted my suggestion that elections to its union may be 
restricted only to students who have obtained a first division 
in their university or class examination or represented the 
college in any form of sport, athletics or cultural activity. 
I am told that when this rule was first introduced, a few of the 
professional student leaders objected but after the Principal 
had explained to the entire student body that this was intended 
to encourage leadership of different types among them and 
it was but natural to demand that those who wish to act as 
leaders must give some evidence of excellence in some field, 
the students readily agreed. Now that the rule has been in 
operation for some time, the result has been a marked improve- 
ment in standard m every sphere of college life and students 
gladly welcome it. 

Young men and women are easily moved by the 
challenge of new ideas and ideals. Dificulties instead of 
daunting them call out their best spirit and energy. It is 
therefore a mistake to make things too easy for them. When 
we try to do se, we are in fact transferring to them motiva- 
tions and weaknesses of the older generations. In fact, one 
may say that every ease of the failure of the young is a direct 
result of a failure on the part of the elders. Nowhere is this 
so true as in the field of education. I would assert with all 
the emphasis at my command that where teachers are real 
teachers and bring to the students not only their knowledge 
and scholarship but also their affection and care, young people 
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can never go astray. | 
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I have always stood for the rights and privileges of the 
teachers. They are literally the makers of a nation’s future. 
But I have also always held that a teacher’s is not merely a 
profession or career; it is a vocation and a way of life. T have 

. also believed that, as one of the most intelligent sections of 
the community, the teacher cannot remain completely aloof 
from political and social movements that sweep through the 
country. Equally strongly I have held that the teacher must 
not be swept off his feet by such currents and must always 
maintain academic dignity and detachment. I have come 
increasingly to believe that this means dissociation from active 
politics of day to day while retaining a living interest in the 
deeper and more abiding political and social issues. Standing 
for election to public bodies and/or holding office in a political 
organisation seem to me to be examples of active association 
in current politics. Such participation tends to interfere with 
a teacher’s normal work and, what is worse, may make him 
suspect to a section of his own pupils. If it be said that 
abstaining from active politics means a limitation on the 
teacher’s rights as a citizen, my reply would be that we have 
imposed such limitations on many other public officials. And 
what public office is there of greater dignity and greater value 
to the community than the office of a teacher? 


I have spoken to you frankly and freely for I welcome 
you today into the fellowship of Indian citizens on whom the 
task of future reconstruction of the country will increasingly 
devolve. I have said earlier and would repeat that so far as 
the future of India is concerned, and India’s future means 
your future, there is no cause for despondency or fear. The 
progress of a country can be judged in different ways but it is 
generally accepted that production of steel is a dependable 
index of industrial progress and spread of literacy of general 
social advancement. Judged by either of these standards, our 
achievements since independence would compare favourably 
with that of almost any country in the world. In a recent 
convocation address to the graduates of Kerala University, I 
pointed out that even the U.S.A. took 20 years to raise the 
output of steel from less than 1 to 4.5 million. In the case 
of the Soviet Union, the increase between 1930 and 1948 was 
barely three-fold. Between 1947 and 1962, we in India are 
set to increase our production of steel by more than four times. 

The progress in the spread of literacy since independence 
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has also been massive without being spectacular. When 
India, became free, the percentage of literacy was barely 14. 
In other words, the total number of literates in India in 1947 
was less than fifty million. Even in the Census of 1951, the 
percentage was only 16.6, and the total number of literates 
only a little over sixty million.  Prelimzmary studies for the 
census of 1961 suggest that this figure may be pushed up to 
almost 40 per cent. in that year. With & population of about 
430 millions in 1961, this would mean almost 180 million 
literates. In other words, the increase in the number of 
literates in 10 years is alraost 120 million, which is more than 
the total adult population of a great country like the U.S.A. 
or the U.S.S.R. | 


There are other indications also of steady progress which 
has been maintained in every sphere of national life during 
the last 10 years." Studies for the Third Plan indicate that 
during the last ten years, the national income has increased 
by about 4596 and the per capita Income by over 20%. We 
are seeking to transform the base of our economic life and 
convert an overwhelmingly agricultural country into one where 
industry and agriculture will be balanced in an optimum way. 
With this end in view, she rate of investment has been 
increased from 5% of the national income in 1950-51 to over 
10% today and we propose to raise it even more steeply in the 
future. This diversion of a much larger proportion of national 
income from present consumption to future production has 
not however, as in many totalitarian countries of the world, 
been at the cost of lowering the people’s standard of life. 
Along with the increase in savings and in the rate of invest- 
ment, there has also been an increase in per capita 


consumption of over 17% during these ten years. The- 


enormous industrial expansion of the Soviet Union in 
the last 40 years and the beginning of industrialisation in 
China foday haye been at the cost of depressing initially the 
already low standards which existed in those countries when 
they began their programmes of national reconstruction. 
Building for the future has been for them based on denial of 
the present. Suffering and privation on a mass scale were 
the price they have paid for rapid industrialisation, but we 
in India are seeking to achieve a general development of our 
economy while at the same fime increasing the general 
standard of life of the average man. This msy mean a slightly 
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slower. rate of progress initially, but the compensatory factor 
of a contented people working their way through democratic 
methods gives to the Indian approach a strength and resilience 
that a dictatorial solution can never have. | 


The task of reconstructing Indian life has only begun. 
For over 3,000 years, the basic structure of Indian economy 
did not change. After a resplendent start which fook India 
to the forefront of the contemporary world, the earlier adven- 
tures of thought soon ceased. Society became rigid and the 
country suffered from political ossification and decay. Restric- 
tion of knowledge to a small group undermined the intellectual! 
vigour and integrity of the people at large. Inspite of the 
occasional emergence of men of genius, the masses of India 
lived in an atmosphere of torpor and inertia. With the 


achievement of independence and the establishment of a 


democratic republic, all this has changed. Every aspect of 
national life is being shaped anew in the context of an 
international culture that science and technology has for the 
first fime made possible for the entire world. This new 
adventure into which we have launched demands faith, 
courage and integrity from all and more so from the younger 
generations who will be increasingly responsible for carrying 
out this stupendous task. Time is no respecter of persons and 
even the tallest among us must submit to its dictate. As the 
older stalwarts disappear one after another—and this is a 
process which began with the advent of man and will continue 
till the end of time—new leaders must appear on the horizon 
to carry forward the torch of human progress and prosperity. 
From among you who are assembled here today must come 
the philosophers, the scientists, the literary men, the 
politicians, the administrators, the industrialists, the commer- 
cial magnates, the agriculturists and the labourers who jointly 
will have fo sustain the fabric of civilisation built up laborious- 
ly through centuries and add to i$ new and richer tints. Into 
this great adventure of rebuilding India in a world which is 
being built anew, I welcome you today as young workers in ay 
ancient cause. 
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On the occasion of the Annual Convocation the Vice- 
Chancellor presents the account of the main events in the life 
of the University during the preceding year. It is usual on 
such an occasion to recount first the loss sustained during the 
year. 


CONDOLENOE 


Among these the most serious one is the demise of our 
former Vice-Chancellor, Dr. J. C. Ghosh, who was something 
more than an ex-Vice-Chanoellor, a frend and guide of the 
University at all times and under all conditions. TẸ will be 
difficult to fill the gap left in the lite of the University through 
his passing away. Other friends whose loss the University 
authorities have had to mourn are :— 


Dr. B. B. Dey, who was associated with this 
University from 1918-19 as a part-time Lecturer 
of this University; 

Sir Vithal Chandravarkar, who passed away while 
returning from Calcutta after delivering the. 
Convocation Address: | 

Sri Haripada Maity, a teacher in the Department of 
Psychology for many years; 

Dr. Amalkumar Eaychaudhury, Professor and Princi- 
pal of the R. G. Kar Medical College; 

Dr. Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya Sastri, M.A., 
D.Litt., formerly University Professor of 
Sanskrit and one of our greatest scholars; 

‘Prirfeipal Sunit Kumar Indra, Principal of the, 
Central Calcutta College and later of Hooghly 
Mohsin College; 

Dr. Ranajit Singh, a teacher in the Department of 
Obstetrics anc Gynaecology in the University 
College of Medicine; 


* Oonvocation Addrass by Dr, N, K, Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, delivered 
on Thursday, the 21st January, 1960, 
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Mr. R. M. Chatterjee, who was a member of the 
Senate for a number of years; 

Dr. Saktipada Bhattacharyya, a member of the 
Senate since 1957 and a member of the Faculty 
of Medicine; 

Sri Rupendra Kumar Mitra, who was a member of 
Senate from 1936-51 and was the Dean of the 
Faculty of Law; 

Sri Girijprasanna Majumdar, who was a lecturer in 
the Department of Botany and Chairman of the 
Board of Under-Graduate Studies in Botany. 


GooD WISHES AND FELICITATION 


Messages of goodwill were sent (1) on the occasion of the 
3rd International Seminar of the Union of the Yugoslav 
Universities and the Federation of Yugoslav students in colla- 
boration with the national commission of UNESCO held at 
Dabronik, Yugoslavia; (2) on the occasion of the Highth 
Congress of the International Federation of Modern Language 
and Literature to be held under the auspices of the University 
of Liege, Belgium, on and from 28th August to 4th September, 
1960; (3) on the occasion of the Tercentenary Celebrations of 
the Royal Society, Loudon, to be held in London from 18th 
July, 1960 to 27th July, 1960; (4) on the occasion of the 
holding of the 6th International Congress of the Institute 
of Management Sciences, Paris, held in Paris on and from 
7th to 10th September, 1959; (5) to the Chairman of the 
Darwin Centennial Celebration Committee on the occasion of 
the celebration which was held under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago from 24th November to 29th November, 
1959, and also on the occasion of the Special Convocation of 
that University commemorating the centennial of the Publica- 
tion of Charles Darwin's ‘‘ The Origin of species ’’; (6) to the 

Secretary General, Union of Universities of Latin America 
on the occasion of the Third World Conférence of Universities 
which will be held in the University of Mexico from 6th fo 
12th September, 1960, under the joint auspices of the Interna- 

` tional Association of Universities and the University of Mexico; 
(7) to the Chairman of the Organising Committee on the 
occasion of 25th International Congress of Orlentalists which 
will be held under the auspices of Academy of Sciences of the 
U.8.8.R. in Moscow on and from 10th to 17th Augusf, 1960. 
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Congratulations were offered to Dr. Radhabinode Pal, 
M.A., D.L., for the conferment of tke distinction of Padma 
Bibhushan by the Government of India as also on his appoint- 
ment as National Professor. 

Congratulations and felicitations were offered to the 

. eminent academicians and scientists-of the U.S.S.R. on their 
revolutionary conquest of space. 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR 


Dr. Jitendraprasad Niyogi, M.A., Ph.D., was appointed 
Emeritus Professor in Economics in recognition of the eminent 
services he has rendered to this University. 


HONORARY DEGREE 


The Degree of Doctor of Science Honoris Causa was 
conferred on Dr. Niels Bóhr on the ground that he is in the 
opinion of the Senate by reasons of his eminent position and 
attainments, a fit and proper person to receive such Degree. 


ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


The Murchison grant for 1959 was awarded to Prof. 
S. P. Chatterjee by the Royal Geographical Society, London. 
Sri K. K. Mukherjee, Head of the Department of Education 
and Teachers’ Training visited U.S.A. with a view to observing 
various types of Educational and Cultural Institutions there. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


The following persons have been invited to deliver Special 
Lectures under various endowments of the University :— 

(1) Dr. Nilratan Dhar, D.Sc., F.N.I., has been appointed ` 
Kamala Lecturer for 1953. ° 

(2) Dr. S. Raghakrishnan, Vice-President of the Indian 
Union, has been appointed Brahmananda Keshabchandra 
Sen Lecturer for 1959. | 

(3) Dr. Nalinaksha Datta, M.A., Ph.D., has been 
appointed Taraprasad Khaitan Lecturer for 1958. 

(4) Prof. Niharranjan Ray has been appointed Principal 
Khudiram Basu Memorial Lecturer for 1959. 
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(5) Dr. Rabindrakumar Dasgupta, M.A., D.Phil, has 
been appointed Saratchandra Chatterjee Memorial Lecturer 
for 1959. | | 
(6) Lt. General D. N. Chakrabarti, Director of Health 
Services, West Bengal, and Dr. K. N. Rao, Director of 
Health Services, Hyderabad, have been appointed Basanta 
Lecturer for 1945 and 1948 respectively in place of Maj. Gen. 
S. 8. Sokhey, I.M.S. and Sri B. Mukherjee, M.B., D.P.M. 

(7) Dr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), 
has been appointed Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy Lecturer for 
1959. 

(8) Dr. Binaychandra Sen has been appointed Rai 
Bahadur Bissessurlal Motilal Halwasiya Lecturer for 1959. 

(9) Mr. Aldous Huxley has been appointed Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer in Comparative Religion for 1957 
to deliver a course of lectures on Comparative Religion. 

(10) Dr. P. K. Bose, D.Sc., F.N.I., has been appointed 
Adharchandra Mukherjee Lecturer in Science for 1959. 


VISITORS AND EXTENSION LECTURES 


The undermentioned foreign Scientists, who attended the 
-4Tth Session of the Indian Science Congress held in Delhi 
were invited to deliver courses of lectures: 
(1) Prof. Tisalms 
(2) Prof. Steacie 
(8) Prof. Jannossay. 
Sri Sudhansumohan Banerjee, M.A., LL.B., member of 
the Senate delivered a course of lectures on ‘‘ Sri Arabindo ’’. 


SPECIAL MEDALS AND PRIZES 


Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari Medal for 1959 was awarded 
to Prof. S. N. Bose, D.Sc., F.R.S. Dr. Subodhchandra Sen- 
gupta, M.A., Ph.D., was awarded the Sarojini Basu Medal 
for 1959 as the best research scholar of fhe year in Bengali 
Language and Literature. 


ENDOWMENTS AND GIFTS 


The following gifts were accepted with thanks :— 

(1) The offer of a sum of Rs. 2,250 by Sm. Padmaja 
Naidu, Governor of West Bengal for the award of a 12 ct. 
gold medal declared in the name of her sister Kumari Leia- 
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mani Naidu to the best girl student securing the highest marks 
in the M.A. Examination; 

(2) The offer of a sum of Rs. 10,000 from the Joint 
Trustees of Dr. Anant H. Pandya Scholarship Fund Trust 
for the creation of an encowment of a medal to be awarded 
to the best student of the B.E. College, Howrah; 

(3) The proposal contained in the last Will and Testament 
of Swami Nirlapananda for creating an endowment for the 
Jogindra Mohini Lecturersnip in Religious History of Ancient 
India with a sum of Rs. 8,000 lymg in deposit with the 
Central Bank of India; 

(4) A gift of books, reports, bulletins and pamphlets 
belonging to late Dr. J. C. Ghosh from Mrs. J. C. Ghosh; 

(5) A sum of $ 208.24 being the balance of payment on 
the Tagore Lectures delivered in 1955 from Justice William 
O’ Douglas, who likes to start a scholarship fund on ‘ Constitu- 
tional Law '; 

(6) The offer of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan of a sum of Rs. 750 
being his honorarium for his Brahmananda Keshabchandra 
Memorial Lecture, 1959, to be used by the University for any 
purpose; 

(7) The offer of a sum of Rs. 2,500 from Sri P. K. Ghosh, 
M.D. D.T.M; TDD., M.R.G.P.. POR. P. B.G.C.P.; as 
the first instalment for creation of an endowment for the 
institution of an annual prize to be named after him which 
is to be awarded to a Medical scholar; 

(8) A sum of Rs. 150 from Sri N. K. Ghosh being his 
remuneration for setting papers in LL.B. Examination; 

(9) The offer of a sum of Rs. 1,500 (face value) by 
Sri Bimala Charan Deb towards founding an endowment 
which may be called '' Rajendranath Ghosh of Dasghara 
Endowment for the encouragement of study of Sanskrit ” for 
the award of a silver medal to the candidate obtaining the 
highest marks ir? Sanskrit Honours at the B.A. Examination;  , 

(10) The offer of a sum o? Rs. 30,000 by the Secretary, 
Rockefeller Foundatión to the University for use by the 
Department of History for research in Economic History 
during the period ending August 31, 1960; 

(11) The offer of a sum of Rs. 36,000 which has been 
sanctioned by the trustees of the Rai Bahadur Bissessurlal 
Motilal Halwasiya Trust for the maintenance of one post of 
Reader and two Posts of Lecturers in Hindi; 
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(12) The offer of a sum of Rs. 3,000 from Prof. Rajkumar 
Chakrabarti for the creation of an endowment for the award 
of a gold medal to the student securing the highest marks at 
the B.A. Honours Examination in a subject other than 
Mathematics; : 

Nos The offer ot a suin of KS. 3,000 from Sri Keshaveswar 

ose for the creation of an endowment for the award of a gold 
ae to be named ''Jyotsnamayee Bose Prize’’ to the 
student, who stands highest among the women candidates 
passing the B.A. Examination with Honours and continues 
Post-Graduate Studies. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


The following Grants have been received from the 
University Grants Commission :—., 


Rs. 2,000 ... for Research in Nepali Language. 

Rs. 2,45,000 ... for the improvement of salaries of 

Rs. 1,55,000 the Teachers of affiliated Colleges. 

Rs. 1,00,000  ... for construction of building of 
Applied Chemistry Department. 

Rs. 50,000 .. Library books for Science and Tech- 

Rs. 50,000 nology Departments. 

Rs. 4,800 ... for Research Scholarship. 

Rs. 2,400 ... for Post-Graduate Scholarship in 
Humanities. | 

Rs. 1,890 ... for Post-Graduate Scholarship in 

| Science and Technology. 

Rs. 15,000 .. for equipment of Physiology Depart- 
ment. i 

Rs. 78,833 ... for construction of building of Radio- 
Physics Department. 

Rs. 20,000 ... for Applied Chemistry Department. 

Rs. 1,388,882  ... for equipment of Pure Science 
Department. s 

Rs. 7,959 ... for meeting recurring expenditure 
for Chemical Physics. 

Rs. 30,000 ... for books, equipment and station 
wagon of Economics Department. 

Rs. 90,000 ... for construction of building of the 
Economics Department. 

Rs. 2,050 .. for publication of learned research 


work. 
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Rs. 47,547.22  ... for personal pay of University 


teachers. 

Rs. 50,000 ... for library boozs on Humanities. 

Rs. 5,070 ... for additional staff to supply infor- 

I mation to the U.G.C. 

Rs. 50,000 ... for equipment of Applied Chemistry 
Department. 

Rs. 1,00,000 ... for the Departments of Applied 
Physics and  Radio-Physies and 
Electronics. 


The following Grants were also received from the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal :— 


Rs. 12,000 ... fer expanding Librarianship Train- 
ing Course. | 

Rs. 11,250 . ... Matching grant for personal pay of 
University Teachers. 

Rs. 4,000 ... for research worx in Pure Chemistry 
Dapartment. 

Rs. 50,000 .. for distribution to affiliated colleges 

7 for purchasing books and equipment. 

Rs. 40,000 ... Ad hoe grant for V. L. College. 

Rs. 11,500 .. for Lac Dye scheme. 

Rs. 39,368 ... Zor purchase of 2quipment of Tech- 
nology Departments (as matching 
erant). 

Rs. 70,000 .. for Technology Department (as 


matching grant for recurring expen- 
diture of Technology Department). 


Besides the above, the following Grants were received 
from outside :— | 


Rockefele» Foundation for Researca in 


Economic History s ... Rs. 9,266.68 
Director-Genera? of Archaeology for exca- 

vation work us ... Rs. 6,000 
Ford Foundation for development of 

Economies Depariment .. Rs. 75,251.40 


Government of India for developmen? of 
Asutosh Museum a .. Rs. 60,000 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE REGULATIONS, STATUTES AND 
ORDINANCES 


Pre-University Course and the Three-year Degree Course :— 


The proposal for the introduction of the Pre-University 
Course and the Three-Year Degree Course had been passed by 
the Senate. Syllabuses of studies for different subjects as 
framed by the Academic Council have been approved. The 
regulations are going to be framed very soon. 


- 


Important changes in the Regulations :— 


(1) Introduction of the following courses in Medical 
Science :— 


(ü) Diploma in Psychological Medicine 
(54) Diploma in Basic Medical Sciences 
(iii) Master of Surgery (Ophthalmology) 
(w) Diploma in Cardiology 
(v) Diploma in Veneriology. 


(2) Chapters XXXI and XXXV re Re-inclusion of 
' Armenian ' in the list of Vernaculars for the Intermediate 
Examination. 

(8) Changes in Chapter XLIII allowing other University 
candidates to submit thesis for the Degree of LL.D. of this 
University. 

(4) Changes in Chapter XL re granting concession 4f 
answering Essay and Composition papers of the B.T. 
Examination in English in certain cases. I 

(5) Changes in Chapter XLVI-C re introduction of the 
two years B.D.S. Course for M.B.B.S. passed candidates. 

(6) Changes in Chapter LITI-B re submission of reports 
of the practical training by the M.E. (P.H.) candidates within 

e three months of the completion of training. 

(7) Changes in Chapter XXXVI-C re provision for going 
up for the Final B.V.Sc. course after failing in 2nd B.V.Se. 
Examination in one subject only on condition as also the change 
of the name of the Examination and Degree of B.V.Sc. into 
B.V.8e. & A.H. 

(8) Changes in Chapter XL-F re relaxation of the rules 
of attendance at lectures in the Dip.Lib. Course. 

12—2089P —II 





(9) Changes in Chapter XXXVIT re deletion of the 
provision of thesis work from the M.Sc. Examination in 
Botany. 

(10) Inclusion of ‘ Dermatology’ in the list of subjects 
for the D.Phil. (Medical). 

(11) Changes in Chapter XXXIII re admission to M.A. 
Examination as non-collegiate student after passing B.Com. 
and M.Com. Examinations on certain conditions. 

(12) Changes in Chapter XL re granting concession of 
writing out the answers on question on lesson notes of the 
B.T. Examination in Bengali and inclusion of ‘ Nepali ' under 
contents of Methods of Teaching School subjects. 

(13) Changes in Chapter L re provision of the Regulations 
for the Diploma in Public Health Examination. 

(14) Changes in Chapter XLVI-C re introduction of the 
condensed B.D.S. course for the L.D.Sc. passed candidates. 


DOCTORATE DEGREZS 


Number of candidates admitted ‘o different Doctorate 
Degrees including number of candidates admitted to M.S. 
and M.O. Degrees since last Convocation is as follows :— 


Doctorate Degrees (up to 31-12-59) 


D.Sc. T 25 .. 4 
M.D. A ie uu d 
M.S. o" - .. D 
M.O. see S .. 2 
D.Phil. (Arts) -— e. 14 
D.Phil. (Se.) Sak .. 42 
D.Phil. (Med.) ae mu x 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 


As regards collegiate education, we are on the threshold 
of a new era. It is hoped that the charges in the educational 
structure involved «n the upgrading of the High Schools to 
Higher Secondary and Multi-purpose Schools and the 
introduction of the Three-Year Degree course will help us 
to realise the aims of higher education more effectively than 
before. We expect that the products of Higher Secondary 
schools will be better suited for University education and the 
integrated course leading to the B.A., B.Se. and B.Com. 
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examinations will raise the standard of our graduates, 
especially those taking the Honours course. The results may 
not be quite evident for some time, but we cherish the hope 
that the recent changes will bring about considerable 
improvement. 

The University Grants Commission felt that there could 
be no improvement of collegiate education unless the teachers 
of the affiliated colleges were placed on suitable scales of 
pay. The University Grants Commission therefore decided to 
provide funds to supplement the teachers’ salaries and the State 
Government agreed to meet a share. It was also realised that 
improvement of scales of pay of teachers could not alone lead 
to improvement of teaching. Overcrowding in colleges and an 
inadequate number of teachers and insufficient equipment 
were factors that had to be taken into consideration. As 
regards the optimum number in colleges it was agreed on all 
hands that a college should not have more than 1000 to 1500 
students. The case of Calcutta where, on the one hand, vacant 
land was not easily available and on the other there was great 
demand for admission to colleges, was to be treated differently. 
The University Grants Commission therefore decided to 
appoint a Committee to study the problem of accommodation 
in the big colleges of Calcutta. Dr. P. J. Philip of the 
University Grants Commission, Dr. A. P. Dasgupta of the 
Calcutta University, Mr. K. L. Joshi of the Planning 
Commission and Mr. A. W. Mahmood of the State Education 
Directorate were appointed members of the Committee. 
The report of this Committee is now ready and is expected to 
be published very soon. 

Lack of accommodation and of equipment had been 
important reasons for the failure of many of our colleges to 
function satisfactorily. Financial assistance received through 
the State Government by some of these colleges has enabled 
them to improve their accommodation and supply themselves 
with necessary equipments. Considerable sums, part of 
which was perhaps received from the Central Government, 
have been distributed by the State Government among these 
colleges in pursuance of the Central Government scheme to 
upgrade colleges with a view to the introduction of the 
Three Years’ Degree Course. The total expenditure. on this 
account up to the end of the present financial year is expected _ 
to be in the region of 85 lakhs. 
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The colleges have within the last two or three years 
received grants from the Central Government and the 
University Grants Commission for schernes like the construc- 
tion of open-air theatres, auditoriums, swimming pools, and 
hobby workshops. The University Grants Commission has 
in the current year invited plans from cclleges for construction 
of non-resident student centres at ar estimated cost of 
Rs. 50,000 out of which the University Grants Commission 
will be prepared to meet Rs. 35,000. 

The Burdwan University Bul has now passed through 
both Houses of the Legislature. The new University will have 
jurisdiction over the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly, Birbhum, 
Bankura and Purulia. Thirty-two of oar affliated colleges 
having about 17,000 students will go over to this University. 
Of these colleges 29 are Arts and Science colleges; the 
remaining three are a college for Textile Technology, a 
Teachers’ Training College and a Medica: College. 

The enrolment of the University do2s not yet show any 
downward trend. Last year I mentioned an all-time record 
of 1,25,000 but it appears from the figures which I have 
received that this number has been exceeded during the year 
under report, the total coming up to atout 1,393,000 out of 


which 29,000 were women. Faculty-wise the break-up would 
be as follows :— 


Arts s T 68,190 
Science Ens ¿zs 41,000 
Commerce T» I 12,600 
Technology | T e 480 
Engineering t ME 1,330 
Law " c 3,600 
Medieine ae 2 4,300 
Education T : 1,100 
Agriculture - is 150 
Fine Arts and Music " 50 
Journalism eae E 90 
Vet. Science Dis T" 180 

1,833,000 


It is interesting to note however that the big colleges 
have been trying to reduce their numbers in accordance with 
the directive of the University Grants Commission and figures 


# 


° 
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appended below will indicate that a beginning has been made 
during the session 1959-60 :— ! 
1958-59 1959-60 


1. Asutosh College or ... 284965 3,454 
Asutosh College for Women .. 2,042 1,950 
Asutosh College of Commerce  ... 1.495 1,887 

2. Bangabasi College ios .. 7,610 7,994 

3. Charuchandra College ... .. ^ 3,002 2,600 

i. City College ini .. 16,378 15,580 

9. Maharaja M. C. College .. 4,706 3,830 

6. Surendranath College ... 4 7,965 1,690 

7. Vidyasagar College — ... ue. "05b 6,386 








09,990 50,291 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 


Work in these University Colleges has been carried on 
on the lines of preceding years. The regular work of lectures 
and seminars has been supplemented through the visits of 
distinguished lecturers from abroad and a list of these 
lecturers is given in the Appendix. 


COLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE 


In the University Colleges of Arts and Commerce one 
noteworthy development during the year is the introduction 
of a Post-Graduate Course in Archaeology through the 
generosity of the University Grants Commission which has 
sanctioned a substantial non-recurring as well as recurring 
grant which will enable us to put up a new block for 
Archaeology and Ancient Indian History at Hazra Road 
adjoining the Ballygunge Science College building. 


COLLEGES OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


° ` The Colleges of Science and Technology have as good a 
record as in any previous year. We have had visits of many 
distinguished scholars from abroad and a list of the lectures 
delivered by these visitors is given in the Appendix. 


COLLEGE oF MEDICINE 


As last year I may add a special note regarding the 
University College of Medicine which is still in its infancy. 
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This year the first batch of students in the Diploma Course 
in Basic Medical Sciences Course which is a Post-Graduate 
Diploma Course in Anatomy, Physiology, Biophysics and 
Biochemistry, Pathology, Bacteriology and Medical Zoology, 
Experimenta] Surgery and Pharmacology, appeared in the 
examination and some of them came out successful. Another 
batch of students has been admitted in the Diploma Course 
in Basic Medical Sciences. So long there was no such Post- 
Graduate Diploma in Basic Medical Sciences anu these 
successful students who are already medical graduates will help 
_ to create a cadre of teachers in different branches of the Basic 
Medical Sciences. Tt will also help in giving training in 
fundamental Basic Medical subjects to medical graduates who 
intend to qualify themselves for higher Post-Graduate degrees. 
Students have been admitted in the Diploma Course in 
Dermatology. The Diploma Course in Dermatology will train 
the medical graduates in specialising in various: types of skin 
diseases and they will render very useful service to the 
hospitals of our State. | 
Students have also been admitted in the Diploma Course 
in Medical Radiology and Electrology. So long there was no 
Post-Graduate Diploma in this branch. University College 
of Medicine took the initiative for starting this course which 
will help also the State Government and other hospitals 
to be equipped with these specialists. The State Government 
and Central Government have nominated their candidates for 
admission into this course. 


DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 


-The period under consideration is taken from the Ist 
January, 1959 to the 31st December, 1959. 

During the period further steps have been taken for 
introducing Journalism as a subject for the Three-year Degree 
Course as well as for the M.A. degree. The report of the 
Committee appointed by the Faculty of Journalism for 
the purpose was forwarded to the Academic Council by the 
Faculty. The report is now under the consideration of the 
Academic Council. Ii is expected that a decision will be 
arrived at as early as possible. 


INSTITUTE OF JUTE TECHNOLOGY 


The Institute of Jute Technology trained 169 students 
up to December, 1958, all of whom were absorbed by the Mills 
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and also some of the students have been employed by the 
Government of India in the new departments for the industry. 
These trained personnel have proved their usefulness to the 
industry. Though there is a demand for more séats, the intake 
has been limited to 25 seats only annually. 24 stiidents 
appeared in the final examination in December, 1959. 

One of the senior lecturers was granted a Ghose Travelling 
Fellowship by the University and he returned to the Institute 
after travelling abroad on a study tour during the period under 
review. 


BOARD oF HEALTH 


The activities of the Board of Health have been 
augmented this year by opening four Students’ Health Clinics 
im four zones of Calcutta to treat the ailments of University 
college students in and around Calcutta. The clinics have 
been started since March, 1959, and are situated in Maha- 
raja Manindrachandra College, Bangabasi College, Calcutta 
University Campus anc Asutosh College. Four doctors and 
auxiliary staff have been appointed for these clinics. They 
are serving the student population very usefully. Up to date 
3946 new and 5481 old cases have been treated in these clinics. 
Medicines have been supplied free to the students. In this 
connection it may be noted that the Government of West 
Bengal has sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 75,000 for 
medicines and surgical requisites (recurring) and Rs. 6,000 
for equipments (non-recurring). 

Another-important activity is that one Mobile Xray Unit 
is being installed by the Calcutta, University very soon and 
Mass Radiography can be done among the college students in 
near future. 

Routine Medical Examination has been done in 18 
colleges in and around Calcutta and 3,057 students have been 
examined by our six medical examiners thise year. Out of 
this number, 535 were women students and were examined 
by the Lady Medical Examiner, whoevisited 4 Women's 
Colleges during the year. Students found with defects or 
diseases have been either hospitalised or referred to the 
medical specialist, eye-specialist and dentist of this University. 
346 cases have been attended by the medical specialists; out 
of these, 23 were N.C.C. Cadets. 287 students have been 
hospitalised, 18 students were referred to the Tuberculosis 
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Relief Association for skiagram of their chest and the cost of 
skiagram of 4 such students was borne by the department. 
641 new cases have been attended by the eye-specialist and 
391 pair of glasses were recommended at a concessional rate 
and 63 pair free of cost—the cost being borne by the 
department. 56 University employees were also examined by 
the eye-specialist. 345 cases have bean attended by the 
Honorary Dentist of the department. 11 students have been 
recommended by the Medical Adviser and Secretary, Board 
of Health, for free beds in K. 8. Roy T. B. Hospitals, 
Jadavpur, where 10 beds have been kept in . reserve for 
Calcutta University by the West Bengal Government. The 
two T.B. beds at the Balananda Brahmachari Sebayatan have 
also been occupied by the University employees. 


The Board further organised the following during the 
period under review :— 


1. Youth Festival 


An Inter-Collegiate Competition in Dance, Drama, 
Music and Arts and Crafts was organised by the Board 
of Health from 4th to 10th November, 1959, in which 
216 students from 27 college units participated. 56 
students were awarded certificates of merit for their 
performances. The students selected for different items of 
the Inter-University Youth Festival were put under training 
under expert trainers and a final show was organised on 
30th November, 1959 in Mahajati Sadan Hal. The 
University contingent consisting of 41 students and 5 teachers 
participated in the 6th Inter-Universisy Youth Festival held 
at Mysore from "th to 16th December, 1959. Calcutta 
University won 10 awards in the Inter-University Youth 
Festival in Arts and crafts—solo and group Dance, solo and 
group Music gnd Drama. 


2. Labour and Social Service Camps | 


In co-operation with the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, three Labour and Social Service Camps 
were organised through the Board by Vidyasagar College, 
Narasingh Dutt College and Prabhat Kumar College (Contai) 
in rural areas where 171 students did social and manual 
services in Villages during vacation. 
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SAHA INSTITUTE or NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


The outstanding activities were : | 

1. Third Saha Memorial Lecture was delivered by Prof. 
ju, Janossy on '' Investigations on the dual nature of light ’’. 

2. The third Symposium of Low Energy Nuclear Physics 
organised by the Department of Atomic Energy was held in 
the Instituie. About 150 scientists from all over India 
attended. 

9. 12 students have been admitted to the Associateship 
of the Institute after completing the one year Post-M.Sc. 
course. 

4. 90 students have been admitted to the  Post- 
M.Sc. course for the session 1959-60. 

5. Five D.A.E. fellows are working at the Institute. 

6. Five members were invited and attended the Summer 
School of Theoretical Physics at Mussorie organised by the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs of the 
Government of India. 

7. Prof. B. D. Nagchaudhuri has jomed the Institute as 
whole-time Director. 

8. Sn S. N. Bhattacharyya proceeded to the U.S.S.R. 
on & U.S.S.R. Scholarship; Sri M. N. Viswesvariah proceeded 
to East Germany on E.G.D.R. Scholarship; Sri B. B. Baliga 
proceeded to the U.S.A. 


Tur UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University library, a vital centre of study and 
research in the University has been trying under severe 
handicaps to improve its services. The acute problem 
of accommodation in the Library which has been a headache 
with the University authorities has not yet been solved. 
The little space which was possible to make available to 

ethe library after the transfer of the Department of 
Economies to Emerald Bower last year and which has been 
well utilised by the Library to extend certain benefits to 
research students and other readers and also to provide 
accommodation for a small fraction of the overflowing books 
in the sfack room have been of some little help. 

During the last one year the University received sanction 
of the U.G.C. grant of Rs. 1,00,000 for the purchase of library 
18—9089P—11 
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books and journals and of a grant of $ 15,000 for the same 
purpose under the U.S.A.-India Wheat Loan Educational 
Exchange Programme. The annual budget grant of the 
University for the purchase of books and journals was 
Rs. 70,000. About ten thousand books were acquired in the 
University Library during the last year by purchase, gift and 
exchange. I 

As usual the Library Reading Room remained open from 
7 A.M. to 9 P.M. on week days and from 12 noon to 4 P.M. on 
Sundays and throughout the year it continued to be one of 
the busiest centres of quiet activity in the University as quite 
often there was an overflow of readers in the Library who 
could hardly be accommodated in the big reading hall and 
other reading rooms. 

One of the most useful innovations during the year has 
been the organisation of a small reference service section as a 
separate unit with about 800 ready. reference books. ‘The 
section has proved very useful to and popular with the readers 
of all categories including research scholars. 


ÀSUTOSH MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART 


The most notable event was the opening under the 
auspices of the Asutosh Museum in April, 1959 of the two- 
year Diploma Course in Museology for imparting comprehen- 
sive Post-Graduate training in Museum technique and 
administration, in co-operation with the Indian Museum, 
Victoria Memorial, the various technical and scientific surveys 
of the Government of India and the University Colleges of 
Arts and Science. The University Grants Commission 
provided to the University financial assistance of Rs. 21,000 as 
annual recurring and Rs. 46,000 non-recurring grant, besides 
three annual scholarships of the value of Rs. 150 each, during 


the remaining part of the Second Five-Year Plan period viz., 


1959-61, for implementing the Diploma Course in Museology” 
scheme passed in 1957. 

Besides the above the University Grants Commission 
specific grant of Rs. 1,04,200 for Museology, the Ministry of - 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India 


on the advice of the Central Advisory Board of Museums, 


granted a sum of Rs. 90,000 for the developmen? of the 
Asutosh Museum. A further sum of Rs. 4,000 was granted 
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by the Ministry, through the Central Department of Archaeo- 
logy, for carrying on archaeological excavation under the 
auspices of the Asutosh Museum. I 

In 1959, during the course of archaeological excavations 
in Chandraketugarh, 24-Parganas, only 25 miles north-east 
of Calcutta, the foundation of what is believed to be a Gupta 
temple in brick, of about 4th-5th century A.D. was unearthed 
at Khana-Mihirer-Dhipi. 

Systematic exploration of antiquariam sites in West 
Bengal continued as before, leading to the discovery of stone 
implements of Neolithic period and also probably of Palaeo- 
lithic age, from Tamluk in Midnapur, Harinarayanpur and 
Hariharpur in 24-Parganas, besides Ist century B.C. terra- 
cotta sculptures of unusual variety from Boral, in the southern 
outskirts of Calcutta and mediaeval stone images of rare 
iconographic importance.  Exploratory work was also directed, 
for the first time towards the northern part of the district of 
24-Parganas, along the course of the Lavanyavati river. 

The Museum is being shifted from the Senate Hall, which 
saw its birth and development during the last 22 years, to its 
temporary quarters in 14, Cornwallis Street, specially requisi- 
tioned by the University to accommodate it. 


Hanns AND HOSTELS 


Out of a total of 8,000 students in the University Colleges 
of Arts and Commerce, Science and Technology, we are in a 
position to provide accommodation for only 510 students, t.e., 
about one-sixth, in the Halls and Hostels for Post-Graduate 
students. Of these 254 students live in buildings belonging 
to the University and the rest in hostels located in rented 
houses. Some of these rented houses are in a bad state of 
repairs and we are putting pressure on the landlords to carry 
out the necessary repairs. It would be advisable to abandon 
such buildings and construct new buildings of oar own to shift 
our students. In brief, urgency of building for residence of 
students cannot be over-emphasised. Through the assistance of 
the Government of West Bengal we have acquired land mea- 
suring about 11 cottas contiguous to the Economics Depart- 
ment on the Barrackpore Trunk Road. The University is 
negotiating for a grant from the University Grants Commission 
for construction of a hostel building on this land with accom- 
modation for about 60 boarders. The University has also 
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obtained possession of 1 bigha of land as 1, Vidyasagar Street, 
Calcutta which is m the vicinity of the University College of 
Science. It is proposed to have a Lostel building here for 
accommodation of about 100 Post-Graduate students. 


APPOINTMENTS AND INFORMATION BOARD 


During the year under review the Appointments Board 
recommended 100 candidates for 81 vacancies in 18 different 
organisations. Contacts have been maintained with all 
important business firms in Calcutta. The Board was also 
consulted by a large number of students for particulars and 
regulations about the different Services Examinations 
conducted by General and State Governments and for facilities - 
of various studies in India. 


A series of Lunch meetings of Managing Directors of 
some selected British firms were held and discussions about 
recruitment problems took place and this way of contacting 
heads of business firms came out very successful. 


The Syndicate has accepted the Union Government’s 
proposal to have an Employment Exctange attached to this 
University. The Appointments Board will merge in the 
Exchange which is expected to begin functioning soon. To 
be called the University Employment Bureau, it will deal with 
the States graduates expecting an initial pay of nof less than 
Fis. 150 a month and apprentices, trainees and probationers 
for executive positions. 


STUDENTS’? ADVISORY BUREAU “OVERSEAS) 


During the period under review the number of applications 
received for studies or training overseas was 428 and 239 
students were offered admissions. 

° 


The average number of enquiries received in this 
department varies from 30 to 40 per day. 


The Reserve Bank of India is now releasing foreign 
exchange to persons proceeding abroad for University courses 
of technical subjects as well as for professional studies and 
Post-Graduate Medical courses. No exchange facilities are 
allowed for courses like Cost Accoürtancy, Chartered Secretary- 
stip and a few other subjects. 
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CENTRAL INFORMATION CENTRE 


There is a Central Enquiry for the purpose of supplying 
information and assistance to the students and the public alike 
on matters mainly concerning different examinations of this 
University, and for distribution of various forms. 


SPORTS BoARD 


The University Sports Board has been very active in 
pursuing its programme. The University is now spending 
. More money on sports activities among the students than it 
did ever before in the past. An increasingly large number of 
colleges participated in the various  inter-collegiate 
tournaments. The Annual Athletics Proficiency- Test was 
also conducted. As an encouragement to body building a best 
physique contest was held for the first time among the 
students. The Zonal Football Tournament which was 
introduced 3 years earlier for the purpose of associating the 
students of the moffusil colleges with the sports activities of 
the University was further expanded and held in 3 Zones. 
The University is now participating in most of the major 
Inter-Varsity games and 98 Blues were awarded in 1958-59 
which is a record number. In the sphere of Inter-Varsity 
games, the University Swimming and Waterpolo teams 
became all-India champions. Our football. team unexpectedly 
lost in the final of the Inter-Varsity Football Tournament 
held at Srinagar. In the Inter-Varsity Cricket Tournament 
our team won the East Zone Final and will now meet the 
winners of the North Zone in the semi-final at Delhi. In the 
University Rowing Club at the Rabindra Sarobar, over the 
existing ground floor a spacious first floor hall was constructed. 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Education Minister, inaugurated 
the new hall which is intended to be used for the purpose of a 
Sports Book Library and for other activities connected with 
promotion of sports. During the year ong boat and some oars 
were purchased and an order has been placed for one more boat. 
The Rowing Team won the Inter-Varsity Rowing Tournament 
in which the Poona and Jadavpur Universities participated. 
The Oxford University Rowing crew paid a visit to the 
University Rowing Club. The All-India Council of Sports 
has been approached for finance to purchase 2 more boats and 
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for a grant for the Sports Book Library. The University is 
anxious to provide all modern facilities for promotion of sports, 
games and physical education among the students and is 
trying to secure a suitable plot of land in the suburbs of 
Calcutta for the purpose. The enthusiasm of the Chairman 
of the Sports Board, Mr. N. K. Ghosh, has been greatly 
responsible for the progress during the year. 


CONCLUSION 


What has been stated above about enrolment also holds 
good about the candidates receiving their degrees at the 
Annual Convocation. As during the last two years we have 
been compelled to have two Convocations each one taking care 
of roughly half of the number of successful candidates. 
Further, we have again been corcvelled to have the 
Convocation outside the University precincts, as we do not 
have sufficient open space to accommodate the large number 
of graduates present at our Convocation. The figures 
appended in III would give an idea of the number of successful 
candidates in the various examinations. These figures have 
been arranged under the different heads of men and women, 
not in order to introduce any discrimination between the two 
sexes, but to enable one to see to what extent women’s 
education is progressing and how far it has been able to bridge 
the gap between the two percentages of men and women 
graduates. A word of congratulations to all successful 
candidates, but especially to those who have received the 
highest Degrees of the University. The classified list of 
Doctorate Degrees has been mentioned in a preceding 
section. 


When at the end I thank mv colleagues and students for 
& year of successful work under trying conditions, I am not 
using conventional phraseology. Life in Calcutta presents . 
increasing difficulties and educationa! institutions have to 
work under trying; sometimes impossible conditions. That 
the majority of our teachers and students have tried to give 
up their best deserves a word of tribute. While fully conscious 
of the limitations under which we have to work, I always look 
forward fo a brighter future and hope that we shall be able to 
march forward with unabated energy and renewed vigour. 


APPENDIX I 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


The following books have been published by the University 


after the last Convocation— 


(1) Contributions to the History of Islamic Civilisation, 
Vol. I (Third Edition), by S. Khuda Bukhsh. 

(2) History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, Part I (2nd 
Edition), by Dr. Winternitz. 

(3) The Relation of the Individual to the State under the 
Indian Constitution by P. N. Sapru. 

(4) caterers att  (Gopiehandrer Gan) with notes, edited by 
Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya. 


(5) Studies in Arabic and Persian Medical Literature, by 
Prof. Muhammad Zubayir Siddiqi. 


(6) ake atira Befa w mafa (Bangla Nataker Utpatti O 
Kramavikas) (2nd Edition), by Manmatha Nath Basu. 

(7) History of Indian Literature, Vol. ITI, Fasc. 1 (Ornate 
Poetry), by Dr. Winternitz. 

(8) The Principles of Philosophy (8rd Edition), by Hari 
Mohan Bhattacharyya. 

(9) Srautapatha, Part I, Vol. II (Samhita Commentaries, 
lst Astaka, lst Chapter). 

(10) <feswapfacea gma (Sri Chaitanyachariter Upadan}, 

(2nd Edition), by Dr. Bimanbihari Majumdar, 


APPENDIX IL 


The undermentioned distinguished persons visited the 
University Colleges of Arts and Commerce and Science and 
Technology and delivered lectures to the students :— 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF Arts & COMMERCE 


(1) Prof. Phillips Bradley delivered a series of two lectures 
on ''Legislative Executive Relations in the U.S.A.” 

(2) Prof. Werner P. Freiderich, Chairman, International 
Association of Comparative Literature and Head of the 
Department of Comparative Literature, University of 
North Carolina, U.S.A. delivered a lecture. 

(8) Prof. Sterling P. Lamprecht of the U.S.A. gave a dis- 
course at the Philosophy Seminar on “The Spirit cf 
American Philosophy’’. 

(4) Dr. B. Landheer, Director, Peace Palace Library, The 

| Hague, delivered a talk on “Sociological Aspects of 
Western European Integration”. 

(5) Dr. A. K. Rice delivered two lectures on “Systems of 

Organisation’’. 

(6) Prof. A. R. M. Lower, Douglas Professor of Canadian 
History, Queen’s University, Canada delivered a 
lecture on ''Canadian Nationalism", to the students 
of Political Science. 

(7) Prof. Bradley delivered a lecture on “Local and Regional 
Planning ’’. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. R. Ahmed, Ministry of Agriculture, West Bengal, 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Problems on Agricultural Development''. 

Dr. A. W. Klemme, Group Leader, University of Missouri, 
T.C.M., India, talk on Agricultural Education and Extension. 

Prof. L. F. Randolph, Cytogenetist, Cornell University, 
U.S.A. delivered a lecture on ''Cytogeneties of Bearded Iris”. 

Prof. Axel Nygren, Geneticist, Institute of Genetics, 
Uppsala, Sweden. 

Prof. Dr. Hans Stubbe, Geneticist, Institute of Cultivated 
Plant Research, German Academy. 

Prof. E. J. H. Corner, Mycologist, Botany School, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, U.K. delivered a lecture on “The Durien 
Theory of the origin ef Angiosperms.’’ 


Prof. D. G. Mandelbaum, Professor “Trends in American Anthropo- 
of Anthropology, University of Cali- logy”. 
fornia. 

Prof. Sol Tax, Head of the Depart- Seminar discussion about organis- 
ment of Anthropology, Chicago Uni- ing @ journal on an international 
versity. basis for better research co-opera- 


tion. 
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Prof. Martin, Gusinde, Professor, 
Nauzan University, Nagoya, Japan. 

Prof. R. XK. Mukherj, Indian 
Statistica] Institute. 

Prof, R. N. Saxena, Director, In- 
stitute of Sociology, Agra. 

Academician L. Janossy (Hungary). 


Prof. Graham Lawton, University 
of Adelaide. 

Miss Catherine Bauer Wurster, City 
and Regional Planning, University of 
California, U.S.A. 

Dr. Manmohan Das, Dy. Minister, 
S.R. & C.A., Government of India, 
New Delhi, 

Prof. M. Mya Tu. 

Dr. R. Kenny and others. \ 

Prof. B, Landheer, Director, De- 
partment of Sociology, Amsterdam 
University, Holland. 

Dr. O. Isler, F. Hoffmann La Roche 
& Co., Basle, Switzerland. 


Dr. K. Yamaguchi, Dy. Director, 
National Hygienic Laboratory, Tokyo, 
Japar. 

Prof. Otto Wichterle, Academy cf 
Science, Czechoslovakia, Praha. 


Dr. R. F. Raffauf, Director, Chemis- 
try Division, Smith Klyne & French 
Laboratories, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, Director of 
Statistics, F.A,O., Rome. 

Dr. V. C. Panse, Statistical Ad. 
viser, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, Government of India. 

Dr. G. M. Moore, Professor of 
Zoology, University of New Brunswick, 
U.S.A. 

Prof. C. Hui (China). 

Dr. Idelman (France). \ 

Dr. Randolph (U.S.A.}. 

Dr. Davis (Minnesota, U.S.A.). 


Dr. J. G. Winans, Wisconsin Uni. 
versity, 

Prof. George Gamow, Professor of 
Theoretical Physics, Colorado Univer- 
sity, U.S.A. 

Prof. A, Tiselius, Institute of Bio 
chemistry Uppsala University, Sweden. 

Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, President, 
National Research Council, Canada. 

Dr. A. E. Douglas. 
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Our actual knowledge concerning 
the Pygmy Tribes, 

Choice of topics for social 
search. 

Inter-disciplinary 
Social Research. 

Statistical Evaluation of  mea- 
surements (under joint auspices of 
Calcutta Mathematical Society & 
Department of Applied Mathema- 
tics). Foundations of Probability. 

Australia, a land of Contrast. 


re- 


approach in 


W.H.O. 


International Government and its 
psycho-social orientation. 


Synthetic Vitamin A. 


Transformation of unsaturated 
halides into ketones. Behaviour of 
nitroso compound as dienophiles. 


Delivered, a lecture on “Mate. 
cular Spectra''. 
Delivered a lecture on ‘‘Evolution 


of Stars”. 


Separation of macromolecular 
proteins by different techniques. 
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Dr. P. H. Craig, Fellow, I.R.E. Ferries and their applications. 

Mr. A. Findlary, Representative of 

, the Australian Students’ Delegation. 
Dr. J. G. Winans, Wisconsin Uni- Study of electric discharged in 
versity. the pressnce of a magnetic field. 


Figures re different examinations for the University: 


(1) Total number of candidates examined at | 
the different examinations . .. 1,01,521 


(2) Working days during the year under review 262 days 
Examinations held on .. 244 days 
(8) Number of examinations held : in 1959 ... 121 
(4) Number of prizes, scholarships end) Prizes .. 186 
medals awarded by the Examira-' Scholarships 39 
tions Section during the year Medals : 208 
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THEORIES OF HUMAN. BEHAVIOR 


Epwarp Poporsxv, M.D. 


Human behavior has been a fertile field of exploration for many 
hundreds of years by philosopher, psychologist and psychiatrist. 
However, it is only within the past eighty years that any significant 
progress has been made in understanding the whys and wherefores af 
human behavior. 


SIGMUND FREUD 


Sigmund Freud was the first to formulate the laws of the human 
mind ; his theories have enabled us to understand man’s fundamental 
nature for the first time. Freud’s linguistic inventions are now part 
of the language: ego, unconscious, id, repression, libido. Each of 
these and the others is pregnant with purposeful meaning. 

According to Freud, the human psyche consists of three well- 
defined elements : the Id, the Ego, and the Super-ego. The Id is the 
undifferentiated, primitive portion of the mind which contains the 
innate urges, instincts, desires and wishes, unfettered by civilized 

l demands and censorship. In rather simple wonds, the Id is the 
“beast” in, the savage, uninhibited urges. The Ego, on the other 
hand, is that portion of the psyche which is in contact with the outside 
world, on the one hand and the Id on the other. It attempts to keep 
thoughts, judgments, interpretations and behavior practical aud 
efficient in accordance with realistic living. The Super-ego is that 
part of the psyche which might be termed the conscience. Its primary 
function is to keep us acting like civilized human beings. It holds 


™ 
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in check the unreasonable outbursts of the Ego and enables us to act 
like reasonable, sentient individuals. 

The human mind functions according to well-established laws. 
According to Freud the unconscious mind exerts great influence on 
human behavior. It is the reservoir and fountain head of many of 
our actions. Memories may be either unpleasant or pleasant. 
Unpleasant memories are usually repressed, that is, they are pushed 
into the unconscious and forgotten. When repression is successful 
these memories never appear again; if unsuccessful these memories 
are continually trying to enter consciousness and thereby produce 
symptoms. A symptom is an attempt to satisfy both the conscious 
. mind and the unconscious. 

The process of repression is unconscious—that is, a person does not 
say : “This is something I cannot face. I am going to forget all about 
it." When this is done it is called suppression; Repression, on the 
other hand, takes place automatically, without much purposeful 
thinking on the part of the individual, because the idea concerned 
is in sharp conflict with his own moral values. 

As you recall, the human psyche is compartmentalized into the 

Id, the Ego, and the Super-ego. The Id is the primitive savage within 
us. However, it is kept in restraint"by moral ideas and concepts 
given us by our parents and the society in which we live. Freud 
described three main methods whereby the instincts of the unconscious 
or Id are allowed to appear in civilized life : expression, repression, 
and sublimation. 
_ Expression simply means that the instinct is expressed in its original 
form. Most instincts are allowed in society under certain conditions 
on certain occasions. Thus, the sexual instinct is allowed expression 
in marriage ; the desire to kill is sanctioned by war. 

Repression has already been mentioned. This is not a satisfactory 
solution for it so often fails and produces svmptoms. The instinct is 
pushed down in one form or another and comes to the surface in 
anothér quite often not as desirable as in its original state. 

Sublimation megns transforming the instinct into something 
useful. 'Thus aggression is transformed into activity in vigorous 
sports such as football, the creative instinct (sexual) is diverted into 
the creation of art forms, poetry, painting, sculpture. 

According to Freud all human beings pass through different well- 
defined stages in their psychic developmert. -Development is said 
to begin with the oral phase which means that the infant at this stage 
gains satisfaction mainly through sucking. Later the child passes 
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through the anal phase, when sensual pleasure is centered in the action 
of the bowels; and still later, a genital phase, when the sex organs 
become of primary importance. This is said to happen at abcut 
the age of five. Then follows a latent period till the age of puber;y. 
Arrest in development may occur at any of these stages, and the child 
may not pass on fully to the next stage, or if it feels thwarted at cne 
stage, it may regress or revert back to an earlier phase. These 
infantile fixations, or arrested developments, are said to produce 
definite character traits, depending upon the stage at which the 
fixation occurs. In Freudian language, the Libido (instinctual energy) 
is arrested because of frustration. | 


The oral types are: (1) The type who is a born orator; who is 
most likely to become a poet; who loves food; and is, in general, 
cheerful and optimistic. (2) The type who is impatient, somewhat 
childish in his attitudes and quite demanding in his emotional life. 
The anal types in general are characterized by orderliness, obstinacy, 
stinginess, meanness and punctuality. EB 


Another theory of Freud’s of great significance is that of 
the Oedipus complex. This theory simply means that the child has 
primitive love feelings for the parent of the opposite sex and regards 
the other parent as a rival for his affection. This complex is rooted 
in the unconscious and it certainly does not mean that the child does 
not love his father. As a matter of fact, it is the feeling of tenderness 
for the father which is largely responsible for keeping the feelings of 
rivalry buried in the unconscious. 


Freud also taught us a great deal about the meaning of dreams 
and of everyday errors and slips of the tongue. With regard to 
dreams, he demonstrated that they have a hidden meaning other than 
that which appears on the surface. The dream as it appears to be has 
the purpose of concealing the primitive and distasteful nature of the 
ideas coming from the unconscious. The unconscious desires emerge 
into the conseious mind when the critical faculties are partly in 
abeyance during sleep. This material, however, would create suck an 
Anxiety as to awaken the sleeper, so the censor between conscious 
and unconscious prevents the desires from reaching awareness except 
in disguised forms. The dream, therefore, has for its purpose the 
preservation of sleep and preventing the sleeper from awakening. 
When the censor fails, the result is a nightmare which awakens him. 
The means by which the dream is transformed is by the use of symbols, 
condensation and substitution as well as other devices. 
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The theory of errors and slips of the tongue states that errors may 
be due to the expression of unconscious wishes. By forgetting to take 
your hat when leaving a friend’s house means that you wish to return. 
By forgetting to mail a letter means that you actually do not wish N 
to mail it. Dreams and errors are normal neurotic symptoms in that 
they demonstrate concealed wishes which are distasteful to the con- 
scious mind and can be expressed only in disguised form. 

The part of the unconscious mind which is most concerned with 
moral conflict is the Super-ego. This corresponds to what is generally 
called the conscience, but is not the total of moral ideas possessed by 
the person. Actually the Super-ego is muca stricter than the individual 
realizes, being based on the ideas of morelty derived from the parents 
in early life. Thus, more people are more moral, as well as less moral, 
than they know. An example of the Cistinction between ordinary 
moral ideas in the Ego and the ideals of the Super-ego is the fact that 
many people feel quite logically that a certain action is completely 
justified, yet experience a distinct feeling of guilt in doing it. The 
man who reacts against his strict upbringing and develops so-called 
advanced and radical ideas on sexual morality may become quite 
incapacitated by depression and guilt feelings after giving expression 
to his carefully thought-out conceptions of ethics. His early moral 
code, in the form of the Super-ego, is more active than he realizes. 

Conflicts between the Super-ego and the Ego gives rise to neurotic 
behavior, as well as to painful tensions, inner conflicts and anxieties, 
according to Freud. 


CARL GUSTAVE JUNG 


The most eminent pupil of Freud in the early days was Carl Gustave 
Jung, who early broke with his teacher because he disagreed with him 
on many points. Perhaps his most signiicant theory was that the 
unconscious mind has two layers: the personal unconscious (which 
contains not only the primitive instincts described by Freud, but also 
parts of the character which have been rndeveloped and remain out 
of awareness for lack of use) and a deeper level called the collective 
or racial unconscious. In the racial unconscious are the primitive 
beliefs and thoughts handed down through the centuries. These 
ancient ways of thinking are called archetypes, and are found represen- 
ted in the old myths, folklore, in religion and in mental illness. 

According to Jung’s theory these myths are the result of certain 
ways of thinking ingrained in men from the early days of history. 
Symbolism, he believes, was not only designed, as in Freud's theory 
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to conceal unpleasant primitive wishes but, as in these myths, to 
explain what is not fully capable of being put into words. To Jung 
dream is a parable of the individual’s difficulties put into symbolic 
form, and is an attempt to give a solution for the future. It has a 
purpose, and represents aid from the unconscious in a situation in which 
the conscious mind has difficulty. 

Dr. Jung also made popular the idea that human nature comes in 
opposites. Thus, the man who is selfish represses his altruistic nature, 
and vice versa. It therefore follows that the unconscious of the 
individual is the direct opposite of the unconscious mind and is 
complimentary to it. The very masculine man has a correspondingly 
feminine side to his nature. Jung explains many of the features of 
everyday behavior as being evidence of this compensatory function 
of the unconscious whereby the otherwise unexpressed factors attain 
expression. To Jung, therefore, a man is both better and worse than 
he knows. The coward is brave and the brave man is a coward in his 
unconscious ; the romantic is a realist, and the realist is a romantic 
' in his soul. . 

To Jung the idea of conflict 1s not necessarily related to the outer 
world ; conflict may come to exist entirely within the individual 
between different aspects of the mind. The causes of neurosis are the 
aspects of the unconscious mind which have been overdeveloped may 
come up against a situation which they are not able to deal with, and 
the individual may have to retreat. 

On the whole the theories of Jung are not as harsh as those of 
Freud. Jung attached more importance to the tendency of individuals 
to develop one-sidedly than to repression. | 

What Jung is perhaps best known for is his theory of human types. 
It was he who conceived the idea of introvert and extrovert types of 
human behavior. Thus the extrovert is cheerful, but is quite likely 
to become depressed ; he is sociable, is interested in things in the 
outer world and is rather lacking in imagination. The introvert, on 
the other hand, is somewhat lacking in feeling ; he 1s cold, unsociable, 
imaginative, and he is interested in thoughts rather than in people. 

The introverted thinker is primarily interested in things and people; 
he is interested in objects outside himself, He is primarily of a 
practical nature. He is interested in both facts and theories, but he 
begins with facts and he evolves the theories later on. He is a thinking 
type essentially ; he lacks feeling and prides himself on not being a 
sentimentalist. He is always trying to inflict his ideas and beliefs 
on others. 
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Lhe introverted thinker is more interested in ideas than in reality. 
He treasures thoughts as if they were h-s proudest possession. In 
general he begins with his pet theory and deduces from it what the 
facts should be; this is not always what they actually are. Being 
primarily a thinker, or what some call a cerebral type, he often lacks 
emotional communion with others. He is inclined to be intolerant. 

The introverted feeling type is by nature inclined to be unsociable, 
and quite often has difficulty in expressing himself. He has a strong 
feelings of love and hatred which cause him much pain, for he is 
unable to show them. He is probably thought of as selfish and 
unfriendly, when he is inwardly longing for attention and affection. 

The extroverted feeling type is conventional, sociable, and so 
full of kindly interest in other people that he is almost not aware of 
having any personal emotional life. He spreads himself to include 
all with whom he comes in contact. He has a feeling that a thing 
is right, but he is practically incapable of logical and orderly thinking. 

The introverted sensation type is a sensualist whose inner life 
consists of deriving comfort and pleasure from his five senses; he 
derives great pleasure from musie, from scents, from good food, from 
poetry, from great paintings. His pleasures are the solitary ones ; 
they are those that he cannot share with others to any great extent. 
He must always view the world from his own private and dearly 
treasured vantage point. | | 

The extroverted sensation type is one who derives his pleasure 
from the satisfaction of gross sensuous stimulation. He is quité often 
childish and certainly uncultured. He is & dull person and is always 
on the lookout for a thrill-fast driving, leachery, heavy drinking, 
gambling, etc. If he is kind to others it is only because it makes him 
feel good and glow inside. Actually, he is gross, uncouth, crude, 
inconsiderate and selfish. He cares for no one but himself and he 
lives for himself alone. | 

The introverted intuitive type lives entirely within himself. His 
life is almost exclusively subjective. Foz him the world is always 
new, always interesting, always full of mystery and magic. He is 
temperamental and more interested in she meaning behind what 
people say than their actual words. He is always reading between 
the lines; is always looking for the hidden meaning. He is inclined 
to be suspicious and untrusting. Quite often he is inclined to be 
unreliable and treacherous for the reason that he is judging others on 
in!ui&ion rather than on their deeds anc words. 

The introverted thinking type is a hale fellow-well-met ; he is 
ə man of the world who loves life to the hilt. He is inclined to be 
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reckless and unstable. He is the born gambler who always trusts 
to his luck. He is impulsive and cannot be convinced against his 
hunches. 

Both Freud and Jung were the founders of modern scientific psycho- 
logical evaluation of the human mind. A great deal that followed 
later was based on their ideas. 


ALFRED ADLER 


Alfred Adler was one of the early pupils of Freud who could not 
agree with all that Freud thought and taught. He broke with him and 
began to formulate ideas and theories of his own. Dr. Adler took the 
attitude that the fundamental drive in life is the desire for significance. 
He expostulated the existence of a state of physical inferiority which 
he called organ inferiority. He pointed out that nearly everybody 
has some characteristic in which he feels inferior to others. This 
may be real or it may be purely imaginary. This leads to the well- 
known inferiority complex. 

People seek to overcome this feeling of inferiority by gaining power 
over others. In this attempt there are several possible methods by 
which he may proceed to his end. Some are appropriate because they 
lead to socially useful results. Others are unsuitable and are for this 
reason neurotic. 

Another solution is found in the person who is so obsessed with the 
idea of his inferiority that he not only compensates, but over-does it, 
or over-compensates. This is seen in many people who have over- 
come an inferiority but constantly feel that they are looked down 
upon, and adopt an aggressive and violent attitude towards those they 
feel to be critical. The trouble with this sort of response is that such 
people are especially intolerant of failure and are more liable to break 
down in the face of difficulty. The really neurotic, however, are the 
individuals who take refuge in excuses. Such an individual excuses 
his failures in life by blaming circumstances over which he has no control. 
To Adler this is the basic cause of neuroses of all types. 

Mental disease is the flight into illness to excuse oneself for failure 
in life, and by illness Adler means not only neurotic illness but to some 
extent physical illness. The evasion of conflicts resulting in ills of the 
body as enunciated by Adler is one of the principles of psychosomatic 
medicine widely accepted today. 

To Adler the individual has three main problems in life ; his relation 
to others, to his work and to love, each of which is equally important 
and cannot be isolated. If he fails in one, he fails in the same manner 
in all three and the method of evasion is the same throughout life, 
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He has a goal, which if it does not correspond to his capacities is called 
a ‘fictive goal’. Thus, a fragile, sensitive young man, poetic by nature 
and inclination, joins the army and after much difficulty overcom- 
pensation becomes a tough sergeant. This is his fictive goal. He 
remains tough (which is essentially a veneer) until war comes and he 
has to go into action and face all the cruelty, pain and bloodshed of 
battle. He then suffers a complete breakdown and retreats into illness 
to avoid further exposure to an unbearable environment. 

Neurotic people in general have a mixed attitude toward the 
opportunities of life. On the one hand they want to succeed because 
they require success more than others, to reassure themselves that 
they are not inferior. On the other hand, they try to avoid taking 
chances for fear of failure. 


THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY 
Dn. B. B. Bannen, M.A. (Patt. & Sans.), D.Pnir. (ARTS) 


THE NATURE OF SELF 


There are twelve kinds of Prameya Padarthas of which Atmà 
is the foremost. Atma is the seer of all that happens, enjoyer of 
all fruits, knower of all pleasures and pains. The usage of the 
. Word ‘Sarva’ in the Bhasya indicates all pleasures and pains. From 
time immemorial the individual self becomes the realiser of ail 
kinds of pleasures and pains along with their causes. The body and 
the senses cannot be the knower or enjoyer of anything, but they 
serve only the purpose like that of an instrument in the hands of 
& person. The consciousness is not a property of the "body. If 
it (consciousness) is an essential property of the body, the body 
can never be free of its esseñeə, and it would be impossible for 
us to observe bodies devoid of consciousness, as we do find in the 
cases of crops. The self enjoys the objects through the medium 
of the body. The body is the vehicle of actions, of senses. 
The soul wishes to gain or reject the objects by means of the 
body.. Thus we cannot identify the body with the self or cons- 
ciousness. The consciousness is an essential quality of the self alone. 
The self is neither the body nor the senses and objects. It is unique 
in itself and without the touch of it every thing becomes lifeless or 
dead. As instruments, the senses and the objects require an agent 
in order to be employed in their functions In an organism (body). 
They are the products of matter, therefore they cannot have conscious- 
ness as their property. Generally it is seen that when the objects 
perceived or heard and the senses, eye and ear, etc. are destroyed the 
knowledge, the knowledge of the objects seen or heard remains, so 
the knowledge is not a quality of either the senses or objects. The 
soul is not also the Manas. The Manas is an instrument by the aid 
of which the soul thinks. If consciousness isa quality of Manas, 
the simultaneous cognition of objects or things would become 
impossible. Manas is atomic in nature and so it cannot know more 
than one thing at a time. Thesoul cannot in any way be identified 
with the body, senses and Manas, because it (soul) remains even at 
the annihilation of the body, senses and Manas. The self is not also. 
the Buddhi (cognition), Upalabdhi (perception), and Jnana (intellect). 
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The Buddhi is transitory while the self is permanent. The Buddhi 
is neither a gubstance nor a seer. It is a quality of the soul which 
is capable of being perceived. The self is the seer of all that which 
brings about pleasure and pain and itis tie realiser of pleasures and 
pains and the knower ofall things. The soul is partless and eternal 
substance, because that which is made up of parts (compound) is 
destructible. The soul is not atomic. Isis infinite. It is all pervad- 
ing, but it cannot cognise all things at a time on account of its relation 
with the atomic nature of Manas. The soul is unique in each body. 
There are infinite number of souls, because the feelings, thoughts, and 
desires of every body are different from that of others. If one and the 
same soul is present in all bodies, then when one enjoys pleasures or 
pains, others should also experience the same, but that is not the case. 
The consciousness is a quality of the soul produced in the waking condi- 
tion by the conjunction of the soul with the Manas. The Manas is an 
intermittent quality of the soul. The soul is connected with the body 
from time to time for the purpose of enjoyinz pleasures and pains. The 
body is formed under the influence of dhatmadharma or moral destiny. 
Uddyotakara says: “The karma of the perents who have to enjoy 
the experience resulting from the birth əf the child, as well as the 
karma of the personality which has to undergo experiences in the 
world, both these conjointly bring about the birth of the body in the 
mother’s womb.” The connection of the body with the soul is called 
its birth and its separation from it is called death. When our merits 
and demerits are completely destroyed cur soul is freed from the 
Samsara or rebirth and achieves release or moksa. Vatsayana holds 
that “the fruition of all one's act comes abot in the last birth pre- 
ceding release.” We shall later on see that the soul becomes free 
when it gets rid of all the specific attributes | 


WRONG NOTION 


Before dealing with Release we are calle? upon to discuss the 
nature of wrong notion, because it stands in the way of attainment 
of Final Release Wrong notion is that which consists in the recognitfon 
of the not-soul as soul, or in other words, it eznsisis in the misapprehen- 
sion of the real nature of things. This is the zrimary cause of bondage. 
The first thing which stands against the achievement of final release is 
this notion. As soon as it ceases to function (due to the rise of true 
knowledge! the other senses which also bind the soul become ineffec- 
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destruction of wrong notion the other ailments of soul are also seen 
on the way of destruction, though they are not destroyed at once. 
At the destruction of a cause the effect of it cannot be produced 
80 at the destruction or aunihilation of this notion the defect and 
activity which are ia the form of its effect cannot remain rooted in 
the mind of a person. Due tothe influence of this notion the not- 
soul is regarded as soul and the soul is regarded as nothing, t.e., there 
is no such thing as soal. Pain is regarded as. pleasure, the non- 
eternal is regarded as eternal, the non-safety is taken for safety, the 
fearful is thought to be free from fear and the disgusting is taken for 
agreeabie. "That which required to be kept aside is thought to be 
worthy of acceptance. The person who is seen under the veil of wrong 
notion thinks with regard 5» activity that there is no such thing 
as Karmi, and th3 result of Karm» ; with regard to defects he thinks 
that this Samsara is not due to dafects, and with regard to re-birth 
he is of the opinion that there is no such thing asre-birth. He 
regards Final Release as something fearful or terrible, because in that 
state the self is deprived of all its qualities, and that is why he thinks 
that in the state of Final Release he shall have to give up much 
desirable things, and according to him no sane person would like to 
attain the state of liberation. ‘Therefore he is afraid of Final Release. 
As long as a person is seen under the sway of this notion he 
possesses attach nent for the agreevble, and aversion for the disagree- 
able. The dafect of attachment, hatred and illusion is caused by 
the false notion arising out of the  non-realisation of the real 
nature of the self, body and senses, etc. From time imme- 
morial the individual is accustomed to think the body, the senses, etc. 
as the so] and this identification of body etc. with the soul causes 
in bim the attachment to the desirable and aversion for the undesirable. 
The defect again gives rise to a:tivity in ths individual and through 
activity the person acquires merits and d-merits which in turn become 
the cause of birth. Unless the individual borns he cannot experience 
the result of his activity, therefore, birth is absolute necessity 
for him. Birth brings pain with it, or in other words, births and 
deaths are themselves regarded as Pain. ‘Thus we have seen that the 
false notion is the root cause of our bondage. Next we shall deal with 
the process of its (wrong notion) destruction. 
Irs (Wrona NorioN's) DESTRUCTION 18 A PRE-CONDITION oF Moksa. 


Final Release comes after the destruction of false notion. This 
notion does not go out of sight by its own accord. It can only be 
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destroyed by the rise of true knowledge and nothing else. The 
knowledgé of the real nature of the rope is essential to know in order to 
get rid of the fear arising out of the appearance of the snake. Similar 
is the case with false knowledge, ¿e,, the person ought to know the 
true nature of it, so as to drive it out for all the time. When true 
knowledge shines forth false knowledge disappears ; on the annihilation 
. of false knowledge the defects vanish out ; the disappearance of defects 
is fo.Jowed by the absence of the merits and demerits (activity). When 
activity ceases, the birth becomes impossible. As soon as birth ceases 
the pain comes to an end. The cessation of pain is accompanied by 
Final Release for which the struggle of life was necessity. Thus we 
see that at the destruction of wrong notion the other ailments in the 
path of release go out of sight one after another in a reverse order, 
and as a result of that the Final Release is attained Now we come 
across with a problem. This problem is also raised by Bhasyakara 
of Nyàya Sūtra and others. The problem is this: Whether at the 
disappearance of wrong notion the body ceases to exist or not. We 
shall later on discuss with this problem. 


Toe NATURE oF SAVING KNOWLEDGE 


After dealing with wrong notion we are going to deal with the 
conception of true knowledge, because without this knowledge the 
attainment of Final Release is altogether impossible. The Saving 
Kuowledge is true knowledge. The true is that which consists in 
the recognition of the soul as eternal, as distinguished from non-eternal 
things, such as Body, Senses, etc. At the advent of this knowledge 
the real character of pain, the eternal, tne safety, the fearful, the 
painful, and the things of rejection is known. The pain is regarded 
then as pain and the eternal as eternal. Uddyotakara says that 
though wrong notion is found to be originated prior to true knowledge 
and also said to be the contrary of it (true knowledge), yet it (wrong 
notion) cannot oppose the rise of true know.edge. The true knowledge 
is more powerful than the wrong notion, because it arises out of 
direct apprehension of the real character of the things, whereas the’ 
wrong notion appears from the misaporehension of the reality. 
True knowledge is comcerned with what is real and false knowledge 
is concerned with what is not, therefore, thet which has concern with 
the real is more powerful enough to put an end to the false concep- 
tion. The want of this knowledge becomes the active seed of births 
and deaths. The notion of not-soul as soul appears in the form 
of Í am, or in other words, the person who looks upon the body as soul 
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(I am) is said to be overpowered by Egoism or Ahamkàra. A person 
possessing the wrong notion regards the body, the senses, the mind, 
feeling and cognition as his Soul. This conception of mot-soul as 
soul becomes the seed of Samsara. Due to the influence of wrong 
notion the person regards the destruction of his body as his own 
destruction and that is why he desires for  non-destruction of 
body, senses, etc. The desire for the preservation of the body etc. 
brings with it births and deaths for the individual. Thus the person is 
seen under the sway of bondage for ever and for ever. But at 
the ris: of true knowledge he realises the true nature of pain, 
receptacle of pain, i.e body and pleasure. Now be knows that 
every thing is pain. 

When pain has been duly recognised by the individual he never 
embraces it (pain) again, thinking it (pain or pleasure) something 
agreeable and thus it (pain) ceases to exist for him. Now he comes 
to know that the defects and action are the sources of pain. The 
annihilation of the effect demands the knowledge of the cause, because 
unless the cause is known in its true nature we cannot do away with 
the effect for all the time. Until attachment, hatred, and illusion 
which are known as defecis, have been removed there cannot be any 
cessation of pain. Therefore, the person renouaces the defects and 
when defects are removed, activity in the form of merits and demerits 
cannot work in bringing about for the individual births and deaths. It 
is only through the appearance of true knowledge the person can realise 
the true nature or real character of  re-births, fruition, and pain, 
can renounce defects and activity, and can attain the Final Release in 
life. The notion of I comes to an end from the true knowledge of 
the cause of defect. The causes of defect are body, sense organs, 
the objects of perception, activity, defect, re-birth, fryition and 
pain, because they form the subject-matter of wrong notion. 
When irue knowledge comes about pain, re-birth, activity, defects 
and wrong notion cease to function. Defect is of three kinds of 
which illusion is the most harmful one. It is from illusion other 
defects take their rise. Illusion leads to the continuation of births and 
deaths which can only be put to an end by the rise of true knowledge 
alone. When the objects of desire are wrongly conceived they prodüce 
in the person attachments, batred and illusion. The wrong notion 
consists in thinking the objects of desire as the exclusive possession 
of one’s own only. But they should be looked upon as common 
possession of all others, such as gods, and others. When they 
(things) are looked upon in the aforesaid manner, or in other 
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words, when the things are known in their true nature the wrong 
notion with regard to them disappears. After that the person should 
seek to know the real nature of the body, ana other things related to 
the soul. When the right knowledge of ihe body and other things 
is attained the wrong notion or the notion of I (i.e. egoism) is put 
fo an end. Thus though the person is seen acting with the mind 
becomes unattached to external things and to the objects related to 
the soul. The individual is then said to be a liberated one while living 
in a body, 7.e., he is said to be Jivanmuk-a. Now he realises that 
Final Release is free from all pains and pleasures and therefore, 
he avoids pleasure just like the food mixed with honey and poison. 


We have discussed on the nature of Saving Knowledge above, but 
we have not said anything regarding its method of practice. 


Next we shall deal with the question: Tbe practice of Saving 
Knowledge. 


Toe PRACTICE OF SAVING KNYCWLEDGE 


We have said that at the advent of true knowledge the wrong 
notion vanishes out. Now the question before us is this: How does 
true knowledge come about? The Siitrakara seys that ib comes from 
ihe practice of a particular type of medita:ion or Samadhi. For 
achieving true knowledge we must have recourss to Samidbi, because 
the knowledge gained by the study of scriptures is not everlasting, 
like all other worldly cognitions. When the scriptural and external 
cognitions cease to exist the wrong notions cvercome the soul again. 


In order to avoid the notions which entangle tne soul again and again, | 


& particular type of Samadhi becomes necessary to be practised. 
True knowledge is of the character of direct appzehension and without 
it the other processes are not regarded as sufficient for doing away 
with the wrong notions for all the time. It is said that Samadhi is 
the means of attaining the true knowledge. The term Samadhi is 
generally used to indicate the keeping cÍ the soul within its 
own abode. The Bhàsyaküra explains it as follows: When the 
mind is withdrawn from the senses and tekes rest in the Self 
there arises a contact between the mind and the soul and it is 
accompanied by a steady effort and eagerness for the attainment of 
true knowledge. This sort of contact is called Samadhi. During 
this type of Samadhi no cognition comes forward with regard to the 
objects of senses. The true knowledge then follows from the practice 
of the aforesaid Samadhi. 
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Now the objection raised by the opponents is this: The absence 
of cognition is also seen during the time of deep sleep or sound sleep, 
then why not deep sleep is equal to Samadhi? They do not care to 
understand that there is some difference between the sound slesp and 
Samadhi. During the state of deep sleep there is no steady effort 
and eagerness for the attainment of true knowledge. But in the 
state of Samadhi the presence of effort and eagerness is seen. There- 
fore, in no way Samadhi can be said to be equal to deep sleep. 

We have said above that during Samadhi no cognition appears 
with regard to the objects of senses. But the opponents say that 
ib is not possible, because there are some such powerful things which 
stand in the way of Samadhi. In those cases the cognition will 
appear even in the absence of any desire on the part of a person. 
Those extremely powerful things sre: the thundering sound of the 

: cloud, hunger, thirst, heat, cold and desire, etc. ‘Therefore, according 
to the opponents the cognition appears even in the state of Samadhi. 
But the state of Samadhi is said to be free from any sort of cognition. 
Thus Samadhi is not possible according to the opponents. The 
Sitrakara says that in order to avoid the attack of those powerful 
things the practice of Yoga in forest, cives and on riverside is 
essentially necessary. The Yogic practice is accompanied by merits 
which follow the person even in other births. When merit which is 
conducive to true knowledg» comes to the climax, and Samadhi 
reaches the state of perfection, then only the true knowlelge is 
attained. Now we see that through the practice of Yoga the merits 
befitting for the rise of true knowledge appears and the person who 
is endowed with that Yogic merits transcends the path of obstacles 
having a recourse io Samadhi. Uddyotakara the writer of Vartic 
also says that cognitions are possible as long as the body, senses, elc. 
are there but during Final Release which requires the absence of the 
body, the senses, etc. there can be no cognition at. all. The final 
release is also to be attained by the rise of true knowledge which is 
gained in Samadhi. Thus in the state of Samadhi there can be no 
cognition. The cognition arises in the case of a person who is seen 
unter the sway of past deeds (karma). ‘The karma unites the mind 
with the senses, the senses are again joined with the objects and 
thus the cognition arises. But this ‘sort of cognition is not possible 
at the time of Samadhi, as there is the absence of senses, objects 
and longing. For attaining the final release the person should be 
possessed of restraints, observances, and internal discipline, The 
person can acquire the above qualities by the practice of a particular 
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type of Yoga. Restraints are necessary for all men in all conditions 
of life. The internal discipline consists in the destruction of demerits 
and in acquiring merits. It (discipline) also consists in the practice 
of penance, controlling of breath, withdrawal of the mind from the 
things of attraction, concentration and contemplation. Ib again 
enables us to renounce the objects of senses and thereby the attach- 
ment and hatred, etc., are removed. We see that the person desires 
for the attainment of Final Release shall Lave to take recourse to true 
knowledge no doubt, but at the same time he is required to practise 
the science of Yoga for the rise of. true knowledge. Thus we see š 
that for the attainment of Final Release both Yogie praetice and the 

rise of true knowledge are needed and the practice of one without the 

other has got no utility at all. l 


(To be continued) 


N.B.—Jayanta Bhatta in his Nyšya Mafijari after refuting the wht HJN S 
for the attainment of Final Release gives importance to true knowledge only. But the 
Sütrakürs and others do not accept the aforesaid view, because for the rise of true knowledge 
Yogic practice is absolutely necessary. 








ONE-ACT PLAY 


Miss KRISHNA Kovar, M.A. 
INTRODUCTION 


The one-act play although a twentieth-century dramatic form 
is not entirely new. It has roots in the past. The plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and BEuripedes are in a way one-act-plays. 
Most of the Greek plays were based on a situation or the final 
episode in the lives of some heroic characters. They were short 
poetic and complete within themselves. The tragedies of Seneca 
too were short plays. 

The miracle plays of Everyman, The Interlude of Youth and 
The World and the Child demonstrated the heights which the short 
plays reached in those days. ''Wandering players have found it 
indispensable for centuries, and folk drama has always had a place 
for it; the mummers of Chipping Campden still go the rounds with 
a one-act which derives in changeful but unbroken oral tradition, 
from the fertility rites and human sacrifices of a dim prehistoric past’’. 
During the sixteenth-century English drama became wholly profes- 
sional and kept the one acter away from the theatre. The seventeenth 
century banished it from the stage, while the eighteenth century 
recalled “it in a flood of farces and burlesques’ of a degenera- 
ted type. Sheridon is one of the few names associated with the 
one-act play daring this period. The nineteenth century recognized it 
but only for ignominious performance as a curtain-raiser. To 
Sir Arthur Pinero and Oscar Wilde are attributed two unique one- 
act plays The Playgoers and Salome. | 

Tle one-act play has been described as the Cinderella of the 
theatre, a modest, neglected creature driven to the kitchen while 
her less comely but more fortunate sisters, the full-length plays 
were displayed for the admiration of the town. If this descrip- 
tion was apt in the past, it Ts even more apt to-day, for the 
fairy tale has run its traditional course, and the one-act play once 
despised’ and neglectel is now received ia the highest places. 
Only in the commercial theatre is the welcome dubious. At one time 
it was used as a stop-gap before or after the main fare, 4 curtain 
raiser to keep the pit amnsed while the late coming gentry 
shuffled to their seats, an after-piece thrown in to make up for 
the three hours or more which theatre-goers at one time claimed 
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as their right. They were not taken seriously and most Victorian 
curtain-raisers were of little merit. It was a rare event if an 
actor of recognized attainment took part in them. They however 
had their uses: the curtain-raisers provided opportunity for small 
part actors to play modest leads ; enabled budding playwrights 
to try their hands at something less ambitious than a full length 
play. Their value was utilitarian and Bad little to do with art. With 
the dropping of curtain-raisers and the abolition of the after-piece, the 
one-acter was driven from the commercial theatre ; but instead of 
suffering from this neglect it has shown an ever-increasing vitality 
and has now established itself as an art form with as legitimate 
a claim to recognition in drama as the short story has in liter- 
ature. As an artistic form it seemed fated to extinction when 
the Repertory Theatre movement, part of a great dramatic renaissance, 
gave it new life. 

England had in fact a repertory company for several years. 
Sin the mid-eighties F. R. Benson had been touring England 
at the head of a provincial company, which in 1886 he had 
established in the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford for 
annual runs in Shakespeare plays. For fifteen years he toured the 
provinces of England, Ireland and Scotland, venturing but seldom 
into London, playing Shakespeare and ths classical drama. ) According 
to Sir Sydney Lee the slogans of Mr. Banson’s campaign were 
“Shakespeare and the National Drama’’, “Short Runs’’, “No stars’, 
“All round competence", and ‘‘Unostentatious Setting". Up to 
1906 Benson’s company had played thirty of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Among his noteworthy achievements have ,been the playing of all 
three parts of Henry IV and the playing of Hamlet without cuts. 
In the season of 1899-1900 Benson took the Lyceum Theatre 
and played eight plays in repertory, including seven of Shakes- 
peare and The Rivals.P In spite of many handicaps and the ridi- 
cule of some case-hardened critics, he introduced to London the 
first true repertory company. He had always supplied actors 
to the Liondon stage.) Now he was supplying ideas as well. : 

From the activities of the Incorporated Stage Society (which 
came into being in *1904) and the Elizabethan Stage Society 
(which was established in 1895), Harley Granville Barker stepped 
nimbly on to the stage of professional experiment. In 1904 he 
was asked to produce the Two Gentlemen of Verona at the 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, then under the management of 
Mr. Vedrenne. But Barker was not interested in Shakespeare 
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alone. He had a new axe to grind, the sharp new instrument 
of the intellectual drama. As Ibsen had been the rallying point 
of the stage experimenters of the nineties, Shaw served the same 
purposes for the new century. WVedrenne ani Barker jointly produced 
Candida and it was a great success. On May 1, 1905 the Court 
Theatre came under the management of Vedrenne and Barker 
and thus began significant experiment of the new stage method. 

The Court Theatre was successful from the start. Its most notable 
achievement was the discovery of a sane method of manageinent in 
mitigation of the system of the commercial theatre. The court 
Theatre was not a repertory theatre, but it went as far in this direction 
as possible for a commercial theatre at that or perhaps any time. The 
Court Theatre was notable for natural and cultivated acting, and for its 
encouragement of the new drama. Though not itself a true repertory 
theatre, the Court Theatre so introduced the repertory idea as to lead 
Charles Frohman to undertake one of his most notable experiments. 
The Duke of York’s Theatre was opened on February 21,1910, asa 
repertory theatre under the direction of Granville Barker. At the outset 
of the enterprise its spirit was expressed by Frohman: “A repertory 
theatre should be the first home of the ambitious young dramatist. 
I advise him to learn the conventions of the stage, but chiefly 
that he may be able to disregard them. I have no preference for 
any particular kind of play. I want what is good of any kind. One 
sometimes hears it said, “a good thing, but not a play’. This is 
one of the kinds I want." 

The Duke of York’s Theatre presented unconventional plays, 
very daring but not the work of new writers. The short season 
closed on a record of interesting experiment but of no success in 
solving the problems of the repertory theatre. Though he had lost 
heavily by the venture, Frohman promised to try again, but the 
theatre was not reopened. | 

Viewed in retrospect the repertory experiments showed several 
— things. Tt was easier to create authors than it was to create an 
audience. The plays were all of a high level of artistry, so high in 
fact ¿hat there was not an audience large enouglf in London to 
support them. The ‘‘smaller audience" hardly sufficed to support 
a frequent change of bill. The business system fór handling a reper- 
tory proved to be more difficult than that of the ordinary commercial 
run. The problem of publicity and of the distribution of tickets were 
complex as the expense of handling the frequent change of bil was 
great. For acting and actors the repertory system was favourable, 
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but to authors it was not so profitable. The Duke of York's 
Repertory Theatre subjected the repertory theory to an extreme test 
and partially supplied solutions for the problems. 

‘The results reached at the Duke of York's Theatre were paralleled 
by the repertory venture of Herbert French, who put into practice 
a diluted repertory idea at the Haymarket Theatre and gave 
beautiful productions to some excellent plays by the Jong run system. 
The last promise of a repertory theatre in London was made by 
Frederick Whelen in 1911, but the plan was not realized. 

. If the repertory theatre had met a setback in the Metropolis 
it had been more successful in the Provinces and so the first fu!l 
expression as well as the first success of the repertory theatre idea 
come in the English cities of the second class in population and of 
course the first name that comes to our mind in‘ this connection is 
that of Miss Horniman’s. 

''Repertory''—is a deft word. Miss Horniman knew it better. 
More than half a century ago there was a distinct Repertory movement 
and the word ‘repertory’ had specific meaning. It was applied to 
theatres at Manchester (Gaiety), Glasgow (Citizen’s), Liverpool, 
Birmingham and Dublin (Abbey), which had residént companies of 
actors relying on a nucleus of old plays, tut frequently producing new 
plays. It was with Miss Horniman’s money and under her direction 
that the first repertory theatre in Great Britain was founded in 1907 
at Manchester. Miss Horniman along with the fortune she inherited 
from her father, a successful London tea merchant, had inherited 
also considerable business capacity, and had added to these 
qualifications a keen interest in the new Movement in drama and some 
knowledge of the theatrical management She was an ideal person 
to play the part of a fairy godmother to the modern English drama, 
which was still in need of help and encouragement. 

Among the many cities Manchester was chosen for it was the 
centre of a crowded, homegeneous populaticn, self-reliant and 
strongly c*nscious of its own virtues and capacities, and the city had 
shown its concerg for the musical, artistic and intellectual life of the 
community by the successful organization of its concert society, 
art gallery and  ugiversity ; there was already in and about 
Manchester, a considerable body of amateur actors and play wrighte, 
interested in the new drama; and the dramatic criticisms Of the 
Manchester Guardian were held in high esteem all over the country. 

In a few years Miss Horniman's Manchester Company became 
the most effective of the orgauisations for bringing to the front new 
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playwrights and new actors. It had a large share in sustaining 
the Repertory age of the British Drama which extended from 1900 
to 1914. | 

One distinction between ihe Repertory and the ‘‘stock’’ 
company was that its nucleus plays were of the ''intellectual type”. 
The second and major distinction was that new plays were regularly 
produced. Summarily Bernard Shaw  proviled the intellectual 
nucleus ; less summarily the Repertories were children of and heirs 
to the court theatre.’ 


With the abovo-nam»d theatres were associated many new 
dramatists such as Synge, Yeats, Lady Gregory, Lord Dunsany, 
Stanley Houghton, Alan Monkhouse (favourite of ‘Queen’ Horniman) 
Harold Brighouse, Harold Chapin and John Drinkwater. Some 
of thein showed successfully that the lives of the ordinary 
people, Irish peasants or Lancashire miners, provided excellent 
material for plays, both tragedies and comedies, being capable 
of stirring the imagination with th:ir moments of significance and 
even poetry. Most of the new drama was, of course, in three or 
more acts, but an honourable place was found in the regional 
theatres for the one-act play ata time when it was dying out in the 
West End. When dramatists of the quality of those mentioned 
above, supported by producers and actors who understood their 
aims turned to writing one-act plays a number of undoubted master- 
pieces resulted, such as Riders to the Sea, X=O, Rising of the Moon, 
The Flight of the Queen, The Grand Cham’s Diamond and others. 


There are still in England many Repertory theatres serving 
local needs, but much of the glory has departed. The War weakened 
‘repertory’ as it did all drama, and other factors helped. The one- 
act play might have gone into oblivion but for the amateür dramatic 
movement. | 

The revival of the vigorous and ambitious amateur drama began 
in 1918. The factors behind this revival are the emotional and 
nervous strain of the War, the mechanization of work and enter- 
etainment and the urbanization of life all played their part, with 
results which are psychological and artistic. Some land marks are 
obvious. The Village Drama Society was founded by Miss Mary 
Keily at Kelly, North Devon in 1918; the British Drama League 
by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth in London in 1919, and the two organiza- 
tions, amalgamated in 1931 now have a membership of 4800. Great 
influence has been exercised by the B. D. L.'s National Festival, 
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which began with six entries in 1926 and had 348 in 1937; they have 
firmly established the one-act play and their public adjudications have 
raised the whole level of acting and production. A Welsh Drama 
League, Scottish Community Drama Association, and Northern 
(Irish) Drama League are also in being, besides a Religious Drama 
Society, and other organizations are doing very valuable work. The 
vital thing is that several hundred thousand people, in towns and 
villages all over Great Britain, feel the need to find expression in 
drama and find it. 

During the 1920’s the amateurs lived largely by Pre-War 
one-act plays and by new plays written, often with the amateur 
stage in mind, by the older dramatists. In the '80's, as a desire to 
experiment has grown, for more new, untried plays have been 
performed, many of them by young playwrights who are graduates 
of the amateur theatre. Amateur theatricals were already an 
occasional diversion of the gentry in Jane Austen’s day, and local 
groups have always dressed themselves up and assembled their friends 
to see their imitations of the fashionable stage successes of the day. 
But in the last fifty years amateur companies have aimed at and 
sometimes reached, technical and artistic standards comparable with 
those set by the professional. At the highest level are amateur 
theatres like the Maddermarket at Norwich or the Bradford Civic 
Theatre, but there are many societies performing only occasionally 
in improvised theatres or in Drama Festivals, whose work is more 
enterprising and hardly Jess resourceful than that of the work-a-day 
professional theatre. It is in this amateur field that the one-act 
play has continued to develop as an art form. | 

For ihe one-act play is not merely a shortened or truncated full- 
length play, any more than the short-story is an abridged novel or 
the sonnet an abbreviated ode. “The one-act play is distinguished 
technically from the full-length play, not by the time required for its 
presentation, nor by the number of its pauses marked naturally by 
the dropping of the curtain, but by its purpose and its mood. The 
purpose of the one-act, play is to produce a single dramatic effect 
with the greatest economy of means that is consistent with the* 
utmost emphasis; and its mood is derived reasonably from a central 
insistence upon that factor which was finely phrased by Poe as 
“totality of impression”? .? 

The one-act play thus differs from the full-length play not merely 
in the matter of brevity ; it is not a miniature long play, but generally 
a singlé incident, episode, situation. Its technique differs from that 
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of the long play because, as a rule, the dramatist must cover more 
ground within a shorter space of time. A certain amount of 
exposition is needful in every play, in the one-act as weil as in the 
long, and if anything is going to happen in the one-acter, the 
dramatist can afford little time in getting under way. Inasmuch as 
there is rarely time enough to expose and develop more than a 
single subject there is rarely very much characterization in the one- 
acter: characterization takes time. In 40 minutes or less there can 
be little scope for development of character, either in the sense that 
the character changes with time, as Lear grows wiser with suffering, 
or Macbeth degenerates through the influence of evil, or in the sense 
that the audience come to understand the character better, having 
been first deceived, then enlightened, as in Ibsen's The Wild Duck 
or Shaw’s Candida. In the one-act play character is simple, clear- 
cut, consistent. f 

Nor is there scope for the inter-play of time and event, the 
poignant moments of Priestley’s Time and the Conways ate as 
impossible as Leontes years of remorse in The Winter’s Tale, ov the 
workings of heredity on the generations in Bridie’s A Sleeping Clergy- 
man. In one-act plays the old unities of time and place are a source 
of strength : conversely, it generally weakens the impact when the 
action is broken into more than one scene. But the one-act play is 
a very effective vehicle for the exposition of striking situations. 

Drama, like other forms of literature, is vicarious experience, a 
means of living vital moments of other people’s lives. Its special 
quality is in the imter-relation of human personalities as expressed in 
dialogue and the kind of action—movement, grouping, sound pauses, 
silences—that falls within the narrow limits of what is possible and 
effective on an acting area before an audience. A piece of experience 
that can be so represented and given shape and completeness in about 
40 minutes is suitable material for an one-act play, and the playwright 
shows his ability first in recognising and selecting the most suitable 
piece. The medium is not easy, for—even more than in the full- 
dength play—every word must be telling, the line of the action must 
be firmly and economically drawn, the very brevity of the play must 
be its strength. If the playwright, has the technical skill to exploit 
the possibilities of the material, the piece of experience will come 
alive for the audience, and the play will be “good theatre’. Beyond 
this achievement, the writer with vision moulds his material so as 
to give it meaning, and his audience is stirred with a sense of 
understanding life more profoundly. Such a one-act play can be read 
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or heard many times, and can take its place with the great dramas in 
literature. The quality of the vision is the ulsimate criterion. 

The one-act play as an art form has won reat popularity in recent 
times. The causes of this popularity are, of course, various. The 
spirit of the age has contributed much to its enhancement. In the 
present age lifeis generally lived in an atmosphere of hustle and 
restlessness never before known. At work and at play the demand 
is for faster action and stronger stimulus, ard the general atmosphere 
thus create Ì is by its very nature inimical to th» cultivation of literary 
pursuits, which necessarily demand a degte» of calmness of spirit 
and leisure of mind. So instead of reading the novel we read the 
short story and instead of the full-length drama comprising of five- 
acts, we read the short play. Lack of time and lack of patience 
make it impossible for us to go through a full-length drama when 
the reasonable maximum time we may afford is barely an hour. 
Hence the need of one-act plays. But, of course, one may here raise 
a point saying that à play is meant to be acted and seen and not read, 
and when we go to the theatre.paying for our seats, we would like 
to have a full return of our money, and may rot be satisfied with a 
play lasting about an hour. In this connection it should be noticed 
that the theatre is no longer so thriving a business as it was with 
our fathers and grandfathers. The cinema is an immensely powerful 
competitor to the theatre. It holds the masses. Brodcasting is 
another of its rivals, for many people remain home to enjoy the 
drama with the least trouble and at the lowest possible expense. 
People do not frequent the theatre unless they have time, which is 
a very uncertain thing indeed. And wher they do it depends on 
the individual taste whether they should like a full-length drama or 
two or mire one-acters at a sitting. But as the one-act play. is not 
presented in the commercial theatre this: question does not really 
rise. Radio play has given the one-act drama some service though 
written on a different technique and the Television play may make it 
more popular. ! 

, But it is the Amateur Dramatic Movement that has really 
contributed to the present vogue of the one-a-t drama. The amateur 
actors and companies have helped it to attain its present height of 
popularity. The appeal of drama is universtl. Most people love to 
act or love to see things enacted before then, and this histrionic 
talent and wish is amply satisfied by the amateurs. As the one act 
play is short, has few characters and can easily be produced, it is 
deftly handled by a small group of amateurs, They derive great 
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satisfaction in performing and presenting it. In this they have also 
been helped by the good lighting apparatus of the modern stage 
which, when properly handled may givo very effective impressions. 

Another cause of its popularity is the variety programme, which 
nearly always includes a one-act play among its other items. 

At present the one-act play is gaining ground and popularity in 
all countries The Drama Festivals and competitions held in England 
under such authorities as the British Drama League and Scottish 
Community Drama Association have given far reaching effects and 
impetus to Amateur Dramatic Societies and to one-act play writers. 
The Little’ Theatre Movement and the Arena theatre have also con- | 
‘tributed and is contributing much for the development and betterment | 
of the one-act drama and its production. The Experimental Theatre | 
‘Groups are also carrying out researches in every direction of the drama. 
They have made good progress in the direction of provocative ideas 
and expressive styles of production. We may therefore conclude 
that the future of the one-act drama is very bright. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


The Thirteenth Year—The Publications Division: Government of 
India: 1960, pp. 275. Rs. 1.50. 


The publication outlines the more important achievements of the 
country in various fields during the financial year, April, 1959 to March 
1960, It is meant to be informative and useful for a study of the political, 
economic and social progress of India during the thirteenth year of 
freedom. | 


Various subjeets have been broadly classiñed into three groups:politi- 
eal, economic and social. They have been ceveloped in sixteen sections. 
Economic group, as it should be, has taken largest space. Appendix 
contains the budgets of the Union States and. Union Territories, 

The scope of the publication being wide, the various subjects have 
been treated briefly. Even then, one can get here an authoritative 
progress report of our nation. A number of plates illustrate the pictorial 
developments in the country. 


The publication is immensely rich in source materials. Up-to-date 
statistics and news about India are presented here with admirable 
competence and clarity. It isa clear prooi that in spite of lapses, we 
have maintained a sustained progress in every field. It should be a 
proud acquisition for every friend of India as well as a guide to every 
sceptic about India, 


R. CHAKRAVARTY, 








Ourselves 


UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS , 


Arrangements are being made for holding elections to the Senate, 
the Academie Council, the Faculties, the Syndicate, the Boards of 
Studies and other Authorities of the University. These elections 
will be the third under the Calcutta University Act of 1951. Past 
experience of the working of the Act under the two previous elections 
has shown that the procedure envisaged and outlined in the Act of 
1951 is rather complicated and cumbrous. The Act was conceived 
and put on the Statute Book at a time when traditions of orthodox 
foreign administration still held the ground. The legislation was 
full of checks and balances. This involved delay, and there was little 
room for initiative and chalking out of new lines. Today, in an era 
of development and planning the pattern of work comtemplated in 
the Act of 1951 is somewhat unhelpful and creates impediments 
where quick smooth working is necessary. Even minor changes in 
the syllabus and or curriculum have to go through the Boards of 
Studies, the Faculties, the Academic Council, the Syndicate and the 
Senate, more than once. As the proposals make their way from the 
bottom to the top, that is, from the Boards of Studies to the Senate, 
they may be reviewed at any one of the intermediate stages, and sent 
back to the proposing body. The period taken even for minor 
essential changes is inordinately long, and the changes lose their 
significance or utility by the time they are effected. Some years ago, 
the Senate appointed a Committee to review and re-examine the Act 
of 1951 and suggest modifications and amendments, This Committee 
met from time to time for a preity long period, but the deliberations 
of this Committee have not yet been published. In view of the 
coming elections to the Senate, the findings of this Committee would 
be interesting and instructive. ° 








adtotifications 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/3/6t 


Tt is notified for general information that the Regulations and Syliabi for the Pre- 
University Agriculiure Examination and the Bacheior of Science in Agriculture Exa:ninatio : 
were adopted by the Academic Council or the 15th July, 1960, and a^cepted by the Senate 
on the 80th July, 1960. 


Regulations were given effect to from the session 1960-61. 


Senate House, J. G. MUKHERJER, 
The 11th March, 1961. Assistant Registrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/161 


lt is notified for general information that the Regu'at.ons and Syllabi for the B E 
and B.Areh Preliminarv Examination were adopted hy the Academie Council on the 2?n! 
June. 1960, and accepted by the Senate on the 30th July, 1960. 


Regulations were given effect to from tie session 1960-61. 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 8rd March, 1961. Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notificatlon No. CSR/8/61 


It is notified for general information that the ‘Regulations for ihe Three Year Degree 
Courses— B å.. B.Sc. and B.Com. were adopted by the Academic Corneil on the 22nd June, 
1966, and accepted by the Senate on the 30th July, 1960. 


Regulations were given effect to from the session 1960-61, 


Senate House, J. C, MUKHERJEE, 
Tho 11th March, 1861 Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/St/61 


Tt is notified for general] information that the following changes in the schedule annexed 
to the Statutes regarding Boards of Studies, were adop:ed by the Senate at their meeting 
held on 27th February, 1961 :— I 

‘In Col. I of 'Tablq 1 of the schedule to the Statutes regarding Board of Studies (p. 88). 
the words “18 A Journalism be inserted just below the words ‘18 History” and in Gol. IT 
of the same Table the words “Faculty of Journalism’’ be inserted sgainst the words “18 A 


Journalism". E 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJBE, 
The 14th March, 1961. Assistaut Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Netification No. /83 


It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the Preparatory Arts 
Examination of the University of Saugar held in Apri.-May 1960 have been found guilty of 
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using tnfair means at the Examination. Action has, therefore, been taken against the m 
in the following manner :—- 


I(a} The results of the following candidates for 1960 are cancelled. 
(b) They will not be permitted to take the Supplementary examin tbions, if any . 
(c) They are debarred from taking examinations to be held in the year 1961, 
(d) They will ba however permitted to appear in 1963 and subsequent examinations :— 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the candidate with adiress Centre 
103 C/6099 Jagdish Praed Umira Vill, Dbhubghat Degree Col. Naraimha- 
Narsimhapur. pur. 
117 C/6116 Shital Prasad Nema C/o Karela! Nema, Do. 
Narsinghji Ward, Narsimhapur. 
595 C/10983 Ramii Dharmik Barhapura. Dist. Durg Govt. Deg. Col. Durg. 
509 C/8y76 Kacharulal Agrawal C/o Mohanlal Agra- D.M.V. Rajnandgaon 
wal, P.O, “Gondia Pandaria, Dist. 
Durg. 
. 819 C/[8979 Krishnalal Perteti C/o Durga Singh Do. 
P, O, Bandha Bazar, Durg. 
1386 G/4351 . Kamlakar Kasve. Opposite Rly. Dis- 8. N. Col. Khandwa 


pensary, Khandwa. 


Il(a) The resuits of the following candidates are cancelled. — 
(b) They will not be permitted to appear at the Supplementary- Examinations in 1960. 
(c) They will however be allowed toappear in 1961 and subsequent examinations. 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the candidate with address Centre 
105 Cj6101 Lal Saheb Namdeo C/o Babulal Namdeo Deg: Col: Narsimha- 
` Kandeli, Narsimhapur. pur. 
715 Cj8021 - Arya Prasad Tripathi, Vil. Ranagarh, T.R.S. Col: Rewa 


P.O. Dagarduao, Rewa. 


1894 C/11988 Mohan Singh’ Rana, Singartali, S, N. Col: Khandwa 
Bas Khandwa 


TIT, In the case of the following candidates the following papers have been cancelled. 


Roll No. Enrol No. Nameof the candidate with Name of Centre 
; address. paper. 

802 c/10197 Chandra Kishore Chaurasia Civics 1 New Arts and Com. 
S/o 8. P. Chaurasia, Govt. Col. Raipur 
Girls High School, Raipur. 

1107 C/6486 Pravin Kumar Jain, Chowk English Govt. Deg. Col. Satna 

Bazar. Post Box No. 13, I 

Satna, "A. f « 


ISHW'R CHANDRA, 
Registrar. 
University of Saugar. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR : 
- Notification No./82 


Tt is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the Preparatory Commerce 
Examination of the. University of Saugar held in April-May 1960 have been found guilty of 
using unfair means at the Examination. Action has, therefore, been taken against them in 


the following manrer :— 
I(a) The results of the following candidates for 1960 are cancellled. 
(b) They will not be permitted to take the Supplementary examinations, if any. 
(c) They are debarred from taking examinatione to be held in the year 1961, 
` (a) They will be however permitted to appear in 4962 and subsequent examinations :— 


a re a 
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Roll No. Enrol No. Name o. the candidate with address Centre 
45 O[ni7 Babulal Gupta C/o Bhagwancas Gupta Maharaja Coll. Chha- 
Vill Gillounhan, P.O. Loundi, Dist. tarpur. 
Chhatarpur. 
286 B/9255 Jeewanlal Verma, C/o J.B L. Verma, New Arts aud Com. 
Mandipara, Raipur Col. Raipur. 
440 0/8805 s sn Verma Vil. Pandari, Raipur, Chh: Coll: Raipur 
aipur. 
482 C/8997 Jagdish Ram Jaiswal C/o Nannu Ram D.M.V. Coll: Raj- 
Jaiswal, Vil. Dandi, P.O. Liohara, nandgaon. 
Durg. 
580 C/6147 Kedar Prasad Gupta C/o Prakash Bastu Degree Col. Narsim- 
Bhandar, Narsimbapur hapur. 
561 C/6163 Tribhuwan Kumar Basedia, Patel Ward, Do. 
Narsimhapur. 


I1(a) The results of the following candidates are caneelied. 
(b) They will not be permitted to appear at the Supplementary Examinations in 1960, 
(c) They will however. be allowed to appear in 1961 and subsoquent examinations. 


Roll No.  Enrol No, Name of the candidate with address Centre 
501 0/9013 Tika Ram Tatia C/o Surajmal Lakshmi D.M,V. Col. Raj- 
Chand Jain, Vill. Arajuni. Rs pur. nandgaon. 
543 B/4940 Narayan Prasad Gupta 172, Gandhi Degree Col. Narsimha- 
Ward, Kandeli. Narsimhapur. pur, 
545 0/6152 Nirmal Chand Kothari C/o “othari Do. 


Stores, Narsimhapur. 


III. In the eas? of the following candidate the following paper has been cancelled. 


Roll No. Enrol No, Name of the candidate with Name of Centre 
address. paper. 
58 C[8497 Abdul Sattar Khan C/o English O.M.D. College 


Chhuttan Khan, Band Essay and Bilaspur. 
Master, Near Karbala Comm. 
Tank, Juna, Bilaspur. Corresp. 


ISHWAR CHANDRA, 


Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 
Registrar University Office, 
Notificatian No. 81, Saugar, the 20th August, 1960. 


Notification 


It is notified that the following candidates who appoared at the Preparatory Science 
Examinstion of the University of saugar held in April-Msy, 1960, have also been found 
guilty of using unfair meausat Examination. Action has, therefore, been taken against 
them in the following manner :— 


T. (a) The results of the following candidates for 1960 are cancelled. 
(b) They will not be permitted to take the Supplemen-ary examinations, if any. 
(c) They are debarred from taking examinutione to be held in the year 1961. 
(dj They willbe however permitted to appear in 1962 and subsequent exemina- 


tions :— 
° 
Keli No, Enroll No. Name of the Candidate with address. Science Col: Raipur 

694 C/4000 Hum Nath Tikariha P. O, Guma, Science Col.: Raipur 
Tahsil Baloda Bazar, Dist. 
Raipur. f 

1994 C/6243 Bharat Singh Pandiya C/O. N. M. V. Col.: 
Baldeo Singh Pandiya Surajganj, Hoshangabad. 


Ttarsi. 


"v 
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TI. “a) The result of the following candidate is cancelled. 


(b) He will not be permitted to appear at the Supplementary Examinations in 
1960. 


(c) He will, however, be allowed to appear in 1961 and subsequent examinations. 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the Candidate with address. Centre 


1512 C/4380 Syed Tasneem Ali Hifazat — 8. N. Coll: Khandwa. 


Manzil Imlipura, Khandwa. 


IH. In the case of the following candidate the following paper has been cancelled. 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the Candidate with address Centre. 
English II Papers 


668 C/9594 Prem Tal Soni Dondi ohara, Science Coll: Raipur 
Tahsil Baloda, Drug. f 


(Ishwar Chandr), 
Registrar, 
University of Sauger., 


UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Registrar University office. 
Notification No. 80 Saugar, the 19th August, 1960. 
Notification : 


Tt is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the Preparatory Science 
Examination of the University of Saugar held in April-May, 1960, have been found guilty 
of using unfair means at the Examination. Action has, therefore, bean taken against them 
in the following manner :— 


I, (a) The resulta of the following candidates for 1260 are cancelled 
(b) They will not be permitted to take the Supplementary examinations, if any. 
(c) They are debarred from taking examinations to be held in the year 1961. 
(d) They wil be however permitted to appesr in 1962 and subsequent examina. 


tions t— 
Roll No. Enroll No. Name of the Candidate with Address, Centre, 
648 C/8900 Bhalchandra Baghel C/o. Shri 8. C. College of Science, 
Baghel, Bhelahi No. 3 Durg Raipur, 
679 C/9477 Radhe Shvam Kalawatia C/o. Shri do 
R. M, Kalawatia, Ramsagarpara, 
Raipur. 
736 0/9853 Saling Ram Sarda, C/o A. L. Sarda, do 
Nehru Ward, Bhatapara, Biapur. 
814 C/9894 Hulas Verma, C/o. Sabas Ram do 
Verma New Post Office, 
Tekari, Raipur. 
797 0/9321 Chitranjan Prasad Dwivedi C/o. T. do 
R. Dwivedi, Police Line, Tarapara, 
Raipur. 
1206 0/7773 Premji Shrivastava, C/o. PP.e Govt. Degrea College 
° Shrivastava, Ramnagar, Satna. Shahdol. 
1983 C/6651 Avodava Prasad Dubev. Tahsil Govt. Degree Colleg 
Maihar, P. O. Sonwari, Satnae Satna. 


II. (a) The results of the following candidates are cancelled. 


(b) They willnot be permitted to appear at the Supplementary Examinations 
In 1960. 


(c) They will however, be allowed to arpear in 1961 and subsequent examinations. 
Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the candidate with address. Centre 


1369 C/10558 Prakash Chandra Sharma C/o, J. P. Govt. Degree College. 
: Sharma, Choonger Phatak, Datia. Daiia. 
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1445 Gf 11145 Hira Nand Nathrani C/o. Bhojmal ^" S. N. College, 
Tarachand Cloth,Merchant, No. 1/83  . Khandwa. 
Sindhi Market, Khandwa. 


III. In the case of the following candidates the following papers have been cancelled. 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the candidate witheddress* 2 ame of Centre 
aper. 
158 C/AT51 . Rajenda Prasad Agrawal C/o. Swami Physict Mahaja College 
Pd. Agrawal, Chowk Bazar, Paper II. Chhatarpur. 
Chhatarpur. 
174 . O/7170 ` Harish Chandra  Punetha Cjo. do ` * do 
Dharamanand Punetha Vill : Bhualai, i 
. š P. O. Lohaghat, Dist. Almors. ° 
-194 ,  Oj[7189 Rajendra Singh, C/o. M. K. Singh do do 
; | Majistrate 1st Class, Chbstarrur. : ü 
206 C[7199 Sudesh Pai Pathak C/o. D>. B. GL. do de 


Pathak, 273/1 Near City Church, 
' Nawgaon, Chhatarpur. 
(Ishwar Chandra) 
Registrar, 
University of Saugar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BAGAR 


Registrar , University Office, 
Notification No. 84. Sagar, the 22nd August, 1960. 
Notification 


It is notified that the following candidates who appeared at the various Examinations 
of the University of Saugar held in April-May 1960 have been found guilty of using‘ unfair 
means at the fxaminations. Aetion has, therefore, deen taken against them in the 


following manner i I ` 
1. (a) The results of the following condidates for 19)? are cancelled. 
(b) They will not be permitted to take the Supplementary examinatioas, if any. 
(c) They are debarred from taking exam‘nation3 to be heid in the year 1961, 


(d) They will be however permitted to appear in 1962 and subsecuent 
examinations :— 


Roll No. Enrol No. Name of the Candidate Name of Exami- Centre 
with address. nation, ` 
560 T/1636 La! Bhuiang Bhushan Singh B, A. Prel. Chh :Col ;Raipur 
Nagwanshi Asst. Teacher, 
J Madhyamik Shala, Murra, P. O, 
Musru,  Dongargarh, Distt. 
Durg. 
639 C/1518 Santosh Kumar Chhatre, C/o. do do 
D. N. Chhatre, Raja Talab, I 
Raipur. T 
864 0/8899 ^ Ram Ratan Gupta, C/o. H. B. ds Chhatraal Degree 
Gupta, Bara Bszer, Panna. U ‘ 
1575 0/6559 Nirmal Kumar Jain, C/o. Kewa. do Govt. Deg. Col? 
Chand Jain, Satna. Satna. 
97 B/12643 — Ram Kishore Joshi, C/o Moo! B Com.Pt.II New Arts Col: 
Chand Surajmal Joshi. Gudhi- Raipur. 


_ yari. Raipur. 
236 0/6300 Hari Shanker Tiwari, Child $B. Se. Prel. N. M. V., Hosha- 


Welfare Centre, Itarsi. ngabad. 
307  . O[I555 Khushal Rao Sarde, Budhapara B Com.Prel. Ohh: Col: Raipur. 
Near Hanuman Temple,Raipur, d 
314 C/1561 Mauohar Lal Yedu, Budhapara, do do 


Danibads, Raipur. 


1961] 


360 


C/4278 


366 0/6323 


494 


Roll 
No. 


213 


499 


754 


331 


278 


112 


170 


IIT, In the case of the following candidates the following papers have been cancelled. 


Roll 
No. 


673 
850 
670 
° 
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Kamal Kishore Gupta, C/o. do 
ngabad Gupta Bros, Bookseller, Main 
Raod, Hoshangabad. 
Yeshwant Singh Rai, C/o. do 


Panna al Rai. Janapada 
Sabha, Sohagpur, Hoshangabad. 
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N. M, Vs, Hosha- 
do 


Deg: Col: 
Narsimhapur, 


Centre. 


Degree Col : Damoh. 


New Arts & Com: 

Raipur. 

K.M.V, Degree Col: 
Reiparh. 


N.M. V. Hoshanga- 
bad. 


New Arts & Com: 
Raipur. 
Govt. Eng.: Col: 
Raipur. 


Do. 


Do. 


(1/6169 Fazal Ahmed Qureshi, C/o. Do. 
M. R- Ahmed, Mechanical Asst. 
Goh: lpur, Old Bridge, Jabalpur. 
II. (a) The results of the following candidates are cancelled. 
(b) en will nob be permitted to appear at thn Supplementary Examination 
in 1960. 
(c) They will however, he allowed to appsar in 1961 and subsequent examinations, 
Enrol. No. Name of the Candidate Name of the 
with address. Examination, 
C/11448 Chandra Shekhar Pyasi B.A. Prel, 
Asati Ward, Damoh. 
C/10416 Sona Lal  Swarnakar, Do. 
Baloda Bazar, Raipur. 
C/4864 Jagdish Prasad Bani C/o. Do. 
M. L Bani, Darogapara, Raigarh 
0/4253 Abdul Huque Qureshi, C/o, B.Sc. Prel. 
Abdul Badreen Qureshi, 
Police Sub. Insp., P. 5. 
Hoshangabad. 
C/1081 Shyam Sunder Joshi C/o. B.Com. Prel, 
M. B. Lakher Line, Raipur. 
C/10926 Nana  Khanderao Lande, B.E. Ist Yr. 
C/o. Shyamrao Gopalrao 
Lande M.O.G. Line, No. 
17, Indore. 
B/11315- Sharad Chandra Soni C/o. B.E 1st Yr. 
B. P. Soni, Sub-Registrar, 
House No. 16/46, Ganjpara 
Stn. Road, Raipur. 
0/1353 Arvind Dattatreya Vyas, B.E. II Yr. 
Satna Qr. Na. 1/260, 
Wright Town, Jabalpur. 


: Enrol. No. 


T/768 


C/S888 


0/8871 


C/10581 


$.—9039 P—II 


Name of Candidate with Name of Exams 


address. & Paper. 


Centre. 


Tara Chand Mesh Ram Asst, B.A. Prol. Enga D.M.V. 
I 


Teacher, Bharatiya Vidya- 

Jaya, P.O. Arjunda, Drug. 

Badri Pd. Gupta, C/o. D. P. Do. 
Gupta, Near Kotwali, Tikva 

Mohalla, Panna. 

Jai Singh Rathod, C/o. Pre-Profes. 
Bachu Bhai, Bajas Ram Chem. IIT, 
Mandir Palace, Panna. 

Narayan Pd. Jadia ‘C/o. Prg-Pr ofess 
Swami Pd. Jadia. In front Chem. I 
of Mahendra Bhawan, 

Panna. 


Bajnandgaon, 


Chh: Deg: 
Col : Panna. 


Do. 


Do. 


Ishwar Chandra, 


Registrar, 


University of Saugar. 





Appendix 
CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 
T* 


MADAM § CHANCELLOR, Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, 
GRADUATES OF THE CALOUTTA UNIVERSITY, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


^ 


I am grateful to the authorities'of the Calcutta 
University for having asked me to address you, 
the new graduates of the University, on the occasion 
of the completion of your acaderaic life. Yet this 
invitation places me in an ancmalous position 
because during the period you were students of the 
University I was its executive head and whatever 
advice I may give you today should have been given 
during your years of study. That makes me think 
of the opportunities (or lack of them) which the 
Vice-Chancellor has of coming in torch with students 
of this University even on annusl or ceremonial 
oecasions like College Days, Prize Distributions, 
Inter-Collegiate Youth Festivals or laying the 
foundation-stone of a new block of buildings. With 
the democratic machinery of the University re- 


: quiring his presence at Committees and Councils `- 


every day and with nearly 150 colleges associated 
with the University, the Vice-Chanzellor can rarely 
. find time for the students of most of the colleges 
" even once a year nor perhaps is he expected to do 
so. But he has to ensure that the 2onditions under 
which the students are working are proper, that 
teachers of the right calibre are imparting adequate 
instruction to their pupils, that students are being 
offered opportunities for the full. maturity of their 


: * University of Calcutta Convocation Address by Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Delhi, Delbi, on Saturday, 23th January, 1961. 
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latent intellectual powers. By virtue of the 
authority as Vice-Chancellor of this University I 
could confer Degrees on students every year but I 
could not unfortunately delude myself with the 
assurance of having supplied adequate help to the 
body and mind of the students preparing for a 
Degree. 

This address is not intended to be an Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua for my five years in the University 
but I would like to analyse for the benefit of my 
colleagues and students some of the complex 
problems of University life in West Bengal in general 
and in Calcutta in particular and right in the fore- 
front I must mention the phenomenal growth in 
enrolment. This is a point on which I have laboured 
whenever I have addressed an Annual Convocation 
(and I had six such Convocations during my tenure) 
but it will bear repetition. In 1955-56, we had 
about 80,000 students and in four years the numbers 
had gone up to 1,40,000. This kind of increase 
was not, however, peculiar to Calcutta ; it has been 
noticeable in most Indian Universities and if we 
look at their total number we find that from less 
than 3,00,000 in 1948 they had gone up to nearly 
9,00,000 in 1958. The reasons for this are not far 
to seek. The base of the educational pyramid 
has been widened as a glance at figures will show 
us: in the age-group 6-11, 182 lakhs were at school 
in 1949, in the age-group 11-14, 28 lakhs and 14-17; 
ll lakhs. The corresponding numbers in 1960 were 
340 lakhs, 60 lakhs and 30 lakhs, the proportional 
increase being more at the highere levels. This 
is reflected in the numbers qualifying at the School- 
leaving Examination, 1,89,000 ih 1950, 5,25,000 
in 1958 and probably over 6,00,000 in 1960. Both 
here and in the total enrolment in Universities the 
number has been tripled in ten years but this, by 
itself, would not have caused us. concern as even 
now the proportion of University students to the 
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total population is 1 in 400 (or more) whereas in 
the U.S.A., it is 1 in 50. Moreover, a good many 
of those who have been designated as University 
students in this country would not have received 
this designation in the United Kingdom, in Japan, 
in the U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. In these countries 
the students generally come to the University after 
12 years of schooling whereas they have here been 
doing so after 10 or 11 years; in terms of age here 
it has been 16 as against 18 elsewhere. 

This last fact imposes an additional respon- 
sibility on the University teacher in India. Where 
the student has attained a certain amount of 
intellectual maturity he does not require the same 
amount of personal attention nor the same kind 
of spoon-feeding that the more immature student 
does. If, therefore, the former can be mainly 
instructed in large groups through lectures which 
may be supplemented by tutorial work in smaller 
batches, for the latter the teacher has to depend 
mainly on tutorials and repetitive lessons commonly 
associated with school-work. This would require 
a higher ratio of teachers to pupils which unfor- 
tunately we have not been able to provide. The 
figures for the whole country indicate that the 
teacher-pupil ratio did not improve at all during 
1948 to 1957: from 1 to 20 in 1948 it went down 
to 1 to 21 or 22 in 1957. In Calcutta the proportion 
is much worse and we have to face the facts brought 
out in the report of a Committee set up by the 
University Grants Commission in 1359, to realize 
that the majority of our under-graduates have 
proportionally fewer teachers to look after them 
than those in other parts of India. The ratio is 
as bad as 1 to 50 in some colleges ard an improve- 
ment was considered incumbent. This improve- 
ment was to be effected partly by reduction in the 
enrolment of the bigger colleges whie keeping the 
number of teachers at the 1959 level. The reduction 
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of numbers was to be helped by the transfer of one 
year from the University to the school which would 
have ll years instead of 10. In a State with 1,800 
High Schools this process is bound to be slow and 
the Board of Secondary Education may have too 
heavy a responsibility for more than one reason. 
But the University may gradually have fewer 
students (though the reduction may be offset 
against natural increase) and those who come will 
be better fitted for University work. 

But this change-over will create many new 
problems and the transitional period with most 
of the old classes still in existence and the newer 
courses in operation for gradually increasing numbers 
will create difficulties. More teachers, class-rooms 
and laboratories would have been ordinarily re- 
quired for the introduction of the Three-year Degree 
Courses: I hope the amounts sanctioned by the 
Estimates Committee are now available for the 
colleges. But for the transitional period other 
assistance will be necessary and it will be for the 
State Government and the U.G.C. to assess these 
needs. But where the University will have the 
biggest headache with no anodyne from external 
agencies is in the conduct of its external examina- 
tions. These examinations have been criticised by 
us as invalid, inadequate and unreliable and the 
tale of wastage revealed by them is harrowing. 
I notice that at the B.A. Examination of 1957 
roughly 5,500 candidates were unsuccessful. In 
1958 it was 7,000, in 1959, 8,000 and in 1960, over 
11,000. It cannot be contended that the Uni- 
versity standards are being raised through more 
severe tests; this will be tackling the problem 
from the wrong end. It may of course be held 


. that with the. larger numbers appearing for the 


examination (16,000 in 1960 as against 9,000 in 
1957) the assessment is becoming more subjective 
and more exposed to the vagaries of individual 
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examiners. While this may cause injustice to 
individual candidates it should not be responsible 
for what is called in University jargon ‘mass- 
massacres’. 


The reasons will have to be sought elsewhere 
in the lower equipment of the entrants to Uni- 
versities and in the inability of teachers to cope 
with more difficult situations. The question of 
restriction of admissions to Universities is very 
much in the air and all educationists are agitated 
over it. Ifwe want to keep the standards of teaching 
at a high level we must restrict admission only to 
those who are most likely to benefit from it. This 
will naturally weed out most of the  "Third- 
Divisioners’ at the school-leaving level and the 
State will be faced with the problem of keeping 
these teen-agers occupied. At the age of 16 the 
adolescent who is refused admission into a college 
rarely finds a place in a polytechnic or an occu- 
pational school of which there are only a few in 
West Bengal. Nor can he be apprenticed in any 
industry, for the pace of industrialization has not 
been such as to take in a large number of matri- 
oulates. If the University refuses to keep him 
engaged he is left on the streets, ripe for any mischief 
latent in the city. But the University cannot be 
just a ‘shock-absorber’ or a ‘detention ‘camp’. If 
the young person who is not fit for University work 
(which does not mean he is unfit for the other kinds 
of useful activity) has to be kept occupied by the 
University, it may have to think of courses other 
than those leading to a Degree. They will have 
to be academic, courses, for the reasons which stan : 
in the way of the State multiplying polytechnics 
will hold good against the University attempting 
to extend technical and professional education at 
a lower level. An attempt has to be made to 
introduce Diploma or Certificate Courses with 
academic subjects which. will be open to those who 
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cannot secure admission to the Degree Courses: 
these courses will have to be run either in separate 
institutions which may be called Junior Colleges or 
in the ordinary affiliated colleges as an activity 
ancillary to the main one of training would-be 
graduates. Some people would question the 
wisdom of this extension of University activity, 
pointing out that for most of these youths we are 
only postponing the evil day of unemployment : 
but postponment of the hunt for gainful employ- 
ment is what we want, hoping for a better state of 
social prosperity to emerge. Also it is a fact that 
the unemployed teen-ager is a greater menace to 
society than the unemployed youngman who is 
more mature in years and also in intellect for how- 
ever much one may decry University education 
one has to recognize that three or four years of it 
cannot but leave some effect on the minds of all 
students. 

The social phenomenon we have to face in Bengal 
is the craving for college education which many 
would dub as a desire for a Degree or a Diploma. 
Today among our college students we have many 
who come from families uprooted from their homes 
in Pakistan, whose only hope of rehabilitating 
themselves is through higher education. This 
desire is intensified by the fact that for all white- 
collar jobs, be it under the Government, Coni- 
merce or Industry, there is an insistence on the 
production of educational certificates, if not of 
University Degrees. The Universities in this 
country were established for the production of 

° Junior Civil Servants and society has not got away 
from the habit of looking at the University as a 
centre for the manufacture of clerks and office. 
assistants. The State has failed to give a clear 
lead on the matter: it still insists on the possession 
of a University Degree for most of its office-posts 
and the commercial houses follow suit. The result 
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is the desire of University education on the vart 
of many who have no aptitude for it and who should 
be diverted to other avenues but who, for the time 
being, in the absence of these avenues, have to be 
kept engaged in some kind cf academic activity. 

We have thus to come to the conclusion that in 
the near future we cannot hope for any appreciable 
diminution in the numbers cf those who seek 
admission to institutions of higher education. In 
order to avoid chaotic conditions, particularly in 
the city of Calcutta, the State has to make arrange- 
ments to keep the students engaged in the pursuit 
of some kind of academic activity even though it 
may not be a study for the regular Degree Courses. 
The financial implications of these have to be 
carefully considered. At present, many of the 
colleges in Calcutta have been carrying on their 
programme of collegiate education without any help 
from the Government. This has resulted in con- 
ditions which the authorities have been trying 
hard to remove. The congregation of 6 or 7 
thousand students in one college with an inadequate 
number of teachers, lecture rooms and laboratories 
has been repeatedly. condemned and a plan of 
progressive reduction of numbers was accepted in 
1959. f 

In a report I submitted a vear ago I indicated 
how in the first year of this phased reduction the 
enrolment in the.7 big colleges had been reduced by 
over 3,000. As I have already mentioned the plan 
envisages the reduction of enrolment without any 
reduction in the number of teachers so that the 
teacher-pupil ratio may gradually approach the 
target which may be considered tolerable, if not 
anything like an ideal. 

These colleges, therefore, would require a deficit 
grant immediately to make up for the reduction 
in the number of students snd the consequent 
reduction of fee-income, which has so far been the 
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only source for maintaining the institutions. It 
is unfortunate that under our Constitution we 
cannot expect any grant from the Central Funds 
for this improvement which we are trying to effect. 
Legal experts point out that in our Constitution 
education is in the State List, not even in the 
concurrent one; and, therefore, the responsibility 
for the maintenance of higher education lies with 
the State. The only responsibility assigned to the 
Centre is the maintenance of University standards 
and it is under that that the University Grants 
Commission has been functioning and has been 
contributing towards the developmental expenditure 
for higher education. The U.G.C. has rarely made 
any outright grants for the development of the 
State Universities; it has mostly insisted on a 
matching grant which might be anything from 
20 per cent. to 50 per cent. The States have been 
expected to contribute their share out of the funds 
placed at their disposal at the time of allocation 
of the Plan Expenditure. Moreover, developmental 
expenditure in one Plan becomes maintenance 
expenditure in the next, and thus the sole 
responsibility of the State Government. For 
this the State Government has to put its case before 
. the Finance Commission and secure the necessary 
means for maintaining the Universities in their 
efficiency. I must not labour the financial points 
any further for a Convocation Address is hardly 
the occasion for indicating relations between the 
. University, the State Government and the Univer- . 

° sity Grants Commission. The main point I want 
to make is that the under-graduates of the Calcutta 
"University have not been obtaining what they 
have the right to expect in the way of instruction 
for a Degree and of the acquisition of knowledge. 
Something has been done in the recent years through 
a slight improvement in the teachers' salaries, the 
reduction of numbers in the big institutions and 
6—9039P— TIT 
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the introduction of an improved curriculum for 


Arts, Science and Commerce Colleges. The smaller 


colleges have been able to effect improvements 
in their physical conditions through State help, 
the larger colleges have not yet been able to obtain 
this and hence the main purpose of the introduction 
of the new courses still remains unfulfilled. 


Moreover, students’ life in Calcutta remains 
as difficult as it was when the University Survey 
was carried out in 1954. In order to enable the 
under-graduates to work under the conditions which 
are not as uncongenial as the present ones, the 
University accepted the idea cf institution of 
Day-Homes or Day-Hostels where they would be 
able to spend the greater part of the day outside 
the college hours and keep themselves occupied with 
work. Only a few of these centres have been 
established and now the University Grants Com- 
mission has come forward with a proposal to allow 
each college to have such a centre; but this will 
increase the financial commitmenis of the college ; 
as even if the non-recurring expenditure in the 
beginning is borne by the University Grants Com- 
mission, the college will have to maintain the centre 
which would include a text-book library, the staff 
for maintaining it and the subsidized canteen. 
For this again, they have to turn to the State 
Government in order that these centres may achieve 
the good which they are expected to do. 

"The question of the health of the students has 
been a disturbing one during all these years. The 


effect of malutrition and of living in congested 


localities with a polluted atmosphere of smoke and 


fog has undermined the health of the youth of the. 


middle classes. If in this state of health they have 
to work hard as college students they are prone to 
various diseases which were indicated in our 1954 


Survey. Efforts have been made to prevent the 


extension of morbidity through the health-exami- 
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nation conducted under the supervision of University 
Doctors and suggestion of preventive measures, 
For curative purposes pioneering work was done 
by the Students’ Health Home and now the Univer- 
sity has got clinics in different parts of the City, 
while the Rotary Club maintains a clinic intended 
primarily for students of some colleges. I hope 
the polyclinic projected for Central Calcutta will be 
in existence soon; the mobile X-Ray unit should 
help towards an early diagnosis of lungs-troubles ; 
tuberculosis beds earmarked for students in some 
hospitals will do something in the way of taking 
care of those suffering from this fell disease ; dental 
and optical troubles are being attended to for a 
limited number. 


It is all very well to think of medical aid for 
the suffering students but how are we to ensure 
conditions which would prevent the incidence of 
disease and which would enable us to have a healthy 
under-graduate population fit to give of their best 
for University work? University students have 
been sometimes accused of shirking manual labour. 
That this is not a fact is proved by the eagerness of 
groups to engage in Shram-Dan Camps and in work 
which may bring them a little income during their 
student career. But if they are not physically fit 
they cannot be expected to do any manual labour 
either as students or in later life. If the health of 
the middle-class Bengali student has been sapped 
by miserable conditions caused partly by partition 
of the country and partly by economic inflation 
both of which have been caused. by the policy of the 
State, it is for the State to pay special attention to 
ensure that the causes of enervation may be removed 
and the young Bengali may be as physically fit as 
he was when he worked for the freedom of the 
country and was in the vanguard of the Peng eee 
movement. 

It is frequently pointed out that the products 
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of Calcutta University have not in recent years been 
showing their worth while competing with Indian 
youths from other parts of the country in various 
spheres of activities. There was a time when in 
the competitive examinations held for selecting the 
incumbents of the Senior Civil Service posts the 
Bengali student was very imuch in the limelight. 


In recent years he has not been so much in evidence ` 


and the products of other Univecsities, not all of 
them among the oldest in the country, have gone 
ahead of the graduates of this, the oldest University 
in the country. I shall not try to analyse the 
reasons for this in & short address but I have to 


mention the facts that our students have been found : 


lacking in two directions: (1) in tackling question 
papers which are carefully set to evoke some thinking 
on the part of the students withous reference to any 
text-books and (2) in the personality test where a 
group of experienced examiners ory to probe the 
mind of the examinees. Our Post-Graduate classes 
are manned by students who are carefully selected 
and it is these students who mostly appear for the 
All-India Competitive Examinaticas. If, therefore, 
they are not able to give evidence of a capacity for 


independent thinking the administrators and 


teachors of the University have to do some heart- 
searching and try to see how this deficiency can be 
overcome. In this connection I may remind you of 
what happened in the examination hall last year 
when on the occasion of the M.A. Examination 
the students of a particular subject, which is reputed 
to attract the best students, left the examination 
hall as a protest against what they considered to 
be a difficult question paper. There have been 
such walk-outs from examination halls, quite a few 
of them in recent years. They are not excusable 
even m immature Intermediate s;udents as candi- 
dates have no right to take the law in their own 
hands and refuse to take any examination if they do 
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not like any paper, far less to disturb others who 

want to continue the examination. When, how- . 

ever, this phenomenon is evident in the final 

examination of the University and where the best 

students join others in this form of protest against 

question papers we have to confess to a sense of 

bitter disappointment and think of the various 
shortcomings in our teaching methods and practices. 

The Calcutta University has been rightly proud of 

its work in the Post-Graduate classes: our greatest 
Vice-Chancellor established this as the focus of 

University activities and his traditions have been 

continued, though not perhaps with the vigour and 

energy of the early years. It is time for us to find 

out in which directions we have departed from the 

ideals of the years of inception and how we can 

recapture the enthusiasm and eagerness of those 

early years. In order to ensure the quality of our | 
Post-Graduate students we have refused to increase | 
the numbers in the Graduate School thereby causing 
shortages of teaching personnel and paucity of 
trained teachers in various spheres of publie life. 
If in spite of this precaution we are unable to provide 
the highest quality of training which ensures the 
development of the individual mind and instils the 
capacity for independent thinking, we must confess 
to a sense of something being rotten in the State of 
Denmark. 


But we must not give way to great pessimism 
merely on account of the failure of our students 
appearing for service tests: we have to think of 
the original work contributed by our devoted 
research workers, the additions to knowledge made 
by the dozens of young men and,women working 
for the Doctorate in our University Colleges and 
outside. The theses submitted for the Doctorate 
are examined by experts from all over the world 
and no one is admitted to a Degree except on the 
unanimous unqualified acceptance by the examiners. 
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The standards set are high and every year we have 
70 or 80 candidates being admitted to the highest 
Degrees of the University. In addition to this, 
members of the: teaching staff are engaged in ex- 
tending the horizon of knowledge through their 
publications, either in the form of learned treatises 
or contributions to learned periodicals. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the research-worker are well 
known : still I would like to quoze the words of late 
S. S. Bhatnagar who was speaking mainly of | 
scientific workers but whose words were equally 
true of those doing original work in Humanities : 
“Those familiar with the facilities provided by the 
modern laboratories in Americs or Britain would 
find it hard to understand the handicaps that beset 
the scientific worker in India at every step. Lack 
of equipment, lack of accommcdation, long hours 
of routine work due to insufficient teaching staff 
and finally the eternal want of funds are some of the 
problems that handicap scientific research in Indian 
Universities.” These remarks were made in 1946 
and conditions are better today mainly due to the 
efforts of the University Grants Commission and 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Still even now the researcher has to surmount 
innumerable obstacles to continue his work and to 
keep the light of enthusiasm undimmed. That 
the advanced students and teachers of Calcutta | 
University are able to achieve what they do every 
year is ample proof of the survival of academic 
ideals in the midst of uncongenial conditions. A 
University lives by its contribution to the store- 
house of knowledge and by building up the character 
of the students entrusted to its care. If it can be 
confident about the success of its efforts in these 
spheres it need not be concernsd about its failure 
to produce administrators or political leaders on a 
nation-wide scale. The quality of its research- 
work is judged by competent experts from all over 
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the world, but its success in the production of good 
citizens is not immediately tangible or visible. If, 
as many would have us believe, our national 
character has gone down it is not due to the present 
failures of our Universities : 1t is the result of failures 
in the past. The quality of our work of today 
will be tested years hence when you who. are taking 
your Degrees now will come to years of full maturity 
and are in the midst of the battle of life. It is for 
you to bring glory to your Alma Mater through the 
habits which you have cultivated as students, habits 
of mutual trust and co-operation, through the 
qualities of fair play, patience, disinterestedness and 
consideration for others. In spite of all that is said 
against the present-day student I have confidence 
in the innate worth of the youth of Bengal, their 
inherited culture, their intellectual alertness and 
sensitiveness to beauty. It is for you to prove to 
the rest of India that Bengal has not lost its pristine 
glory, that it can still give a lead not only to the 
intellectuals of the rest of the country but to all 
those who believe in a united and prosperous Indian 
Nation. 











JAI HIND. 


II 
MADAM CHANCELLOR, Dr. SrpHANTA, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN,* 


It is my pleasant duty this afternoon to extend 
to you all my cordial welcome At the annual 
Convocation, the Vice-Chancellcr presents a short 
account of the activities of the University in its 
various spheres during the pass one year. I shall 
add to it a brief critical review of the work of the 
Calcutta University for the last hundred years, 
that is, from the inception till the present period. 

During the year under review the University 
condoled the deaths of :— 


(i) Mahamahopadhyaya Jogendranath Tarka- 
Darshan-tirtha ; 
(44) Dr. Rajsekhar Bose ; 
(iii) Dr. Sudhir Bose, who was the Principal 
of the Calcutta Medical College and 
a member 0o? the Academic Council; 


(iv) Dr. P. N. Banerjea, ez-Minto Professor 
of the Univers ty who was connected 
with this University for about 30 years ; 

(v) Sri Hemchandra Naskar, Minister-in-charge 
of the Department of Forests and 
Fisheries, Government of West Bengal ; 

(vi) Sri Charuchandra Biswas,  ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of ths University and 
connected with the University for long 
35 years in differert capacities ; 

(vit) Prof. S. P. Agharkar, who was the Ghose 
Professor of Botany of ‘he University 
from 1914-46 ; 


* University of Caleutta Convocation Address by Dr. Subcdh Mitra, 
Vice-Chancellor, on Saturday, the 28th January. 1961. ~ 
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(viit) SriS. N. Bahl; and 
(ix) Air Marshal Subrata Mukherjee. 


Good wishes and Felicitations : 
Messages of good wish were sent to— 


(2) the President of the General Organising 
Committee for the 16th International 
Congress of Psychology to be held in 
Bonn ; 

(u) the Rector, University of Budapest on 
the occasion of its 325th Foundation 
Day Celebration ; | 


(iit) the University of Queensland on the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee Celebra- 
tions, held in May, 1960; 

(iv) the President of the League of Yugoslav 
. Universities, and to the Rector of the 
Serajevo University on the occasion of 
the Summer Session of the International 
Sem nar on “University Today”. 


Our Activities Abroad : 


Dr. N. K. Sidhanta, our ex-Vice-Chancellor, 
was appointed a member of the delegation to the 
Commonwealth Education Conference in London 
last year. 3 | 

He a'-o presided over the symposium organised 
by the World University Serv oce in Germany on 
‘Access to Higher Education". Dr. S'dhanta was 
also elected to the Executive Committee of the 
International Association for the Teachers of English. 


Principal P. N. Banerjee was nvited to attend 
a Conference of A ian Educators under the auspices 
of the.Keio University of Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr P. C. Bhattacharyya, Reader in the Depart- 
ment of Pure Physics, was invited by the Hungarian 
Atomic Energy Commission to work in their Cosmic 
Ray Division as a guest-research-worker at the 
1—9089P—11I 
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" Central Research Institute of Physies, Hungarian 


Academy of Sciences, Budapest. 

Dr. S. Mukherjee, D.Sc., a Lecturer in the 
Department of Applied Chemistry has been :nvited 
to attend the 5th International Congress on Nutrition 
to be held in Washington D.C. 

Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyay, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, was appointed delegate of 
this University to the International Congress of 
Anthropology in Paris and the United Nations 
Conference on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Dr. 8. Deb, Reader of the Department of Radio- 
Physics and Electronics, was invited to participate 
in the International Conference on Semiconductor 
in Physics in Prague. 

Prof. S. P. Chatterjee was invited to attend 
the XIX International Geographical Congress in 
Stockholm. . 


Prof. B. C. Guha was invited to attend the 


International Symposium on Vitamin C held in 
New York under the auspices of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 


He also represented the Indian Science Congress 
Association at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Cultivation of Science in U.K. 


Dr. Asima Chatterjee, Reader in the Department 
of Pure Chemistry, was invited to attend the 
International Congress in Pure and Applied Chemistry 
held in Australia. 

Sri D. P. Ghosh, Curator, Asutosh Museum, 
has been inwted to visit Indonesia on a lecture 
tour in four important Universities and in some 
other Centres of* Art and Science. 

Dr. S. Basu, Reader in the Department of Pure 
Chemistry, has been offered a post of Visiting 


. Research Associate Professorship at the Indiana 


University, U S.A., for one year to guide and direct 
research investigations. 
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Dr. P. C. Gupta, M.A, Ph.D., Reader in the 
Department of History, has been invited by the 
American Historical Association to join the University 
o Chicago and the University of California as 
Visiting Professor of History. 

Dr. P. K. Sen, the Head of the Department 
of Chest Diseases, has been appointed as Adviser 
to she Union of International Control of Tuber- 
cu'osis in African countries. 

Sri R. P. Mookerjee, the Dean of the Faculty 
of Law, was appointed a member of the International 
Commission of Jurists, and Tibet Enquiry Com- 
m itee by the Governmen' of Inda and visited 
Geneva for the purpo e. 

Sri Nandakisor Ghosh, Chairman of the Univer- 
sity Sports Board, was nvited by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to study the sports activities and physical 
education in the Universities of Europe and 
America. | 

Dr. 8. Mitra, the Head of the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, was elected a member 
of the German Academy of Science. He addressed 
the academy at its Headquarters in the Halle 
(East Germany) and delivered a lecture on “ Mitra 
operation for Cancer oí the Cervix-uteri” to the 
post-graduate students of Humboldt Universi y in 
Berl n. 


Special Lecturers : 


The undermentioned gentlemen were appointed 
special lecturers to deliver courses of lectures under 
various cndowments noted against thcir names: 

Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj as Kamala Lecturer, 

Dr Naliniranjau Sengupta as Khudiram Basu 

Memoria Lecturer, 
Sri Chapalakanta Bhattacharyya as Vidyasagar 
Lecturer, 

Dr. B. Mukherjee, Director, Central Drug Re- 

search Inst tute, as Basanta Lecturer, 
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Prof. Niharranjan Ray as Saratchandra Chatterjee 
Memor al Lecturer, 


Dr. Gaurinath Sastri as Syamaprasad Mookerjee 
Scholar, 


Dr. Mrs. Rama Chaudhuri as Sister Nivedita 
Lecturer, and 


Prof. S. K. Mitra, D.Sc., F.R.S , as Bidhubhushan 
Ray Memorial Lecturer. | 


Visitors and Extension Lecturers : 


Dr. F. A. Logan, an American Profes or of 
History, who will be in India under the Fullbright 
Programme of the United States, has been appointed 
to deliver two lectures per week on American 
History during the second half of the year 1960-61 
to the group of Post-Graduate students specialising 
in this branch. 


Under the auspices of the University College 
of Medicine, a number of foreign visitors and 
distinguished Professors delivered lectures to the 
staff and students o the colege and mention must 
be made of the following eminent med cal men :—^ 


(i) Pro R. Thauer of Max Plank Society 
delivered a 'ecture on “ Thermoregulation in Man ", 
(it) Prof. Dr. Lettre Head of she Cancer Research 
Institute of the University of Heidelberg, delivered 
a lecture on “ Cytotoxic derivatives of the sterol 
and purine group”, (tiit) Dr. Mrs. Lettre delivered 
a lecture on “ Behaviour of the Nucleolus of cells 
in vitro" (w) Prof. T. Caspersson, Director, Institute 
of Cell Research and Genetics, Karo’ Iska Institute, 
Stockholm spoke on ''Oytochemieal Studies of 
Tumour Cel population ", and (v) Prof. E. E. 
Dunlop of Roya College of Surgeons London, 
de! vered a course of two lectures on “ Mouth and 
Throat Cancer", The students and staff of the 
University Colege o' Medicine were immense'y 
benefited by these lectures. 
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Endowments and Gift: : 


_ As in previous years the University has received 
a number o^ endowments and gifts for various 
purposes and they were accepted with thanks. 


‘Lhe total amount of such endowments and gifts 
received by us during the year is Rs. 64,596. A 
detailed list is given in the appendix. 


Besides these, our representation to the Ford 
Foundation for a further grant of Rs. 2,30,000 for 
another 3 years for the Economics Department is 
likely to get a favourable response. It may be 
stated that the Foundation made a grant of 
Rs. 2,51,000 for 8 years for the —Á of 
the said department. 


Grants from the U.G.6. and the. State Government : 


The University has been receiving liberal. grants 
from the U.G.C. and the State Government. for 
various development projects of the University and 
for other specific purposes and we offer our grateful 
thanks to those bodies. During the year we have 
received a sum of Rs. 16,42,842 from the U G.G. 


for various development projects and the State 


Government have paid us a sum of Rs. 3,71,927.89. 


"This amount includes Rs. 3,29,666 out of Rs. 5,78,305 
which was expected from the State Government 


as matching grant against funds provided by the 
U.G.C. during the year under review. A list of 
grants received from the U.G.C. and the State 
Government. is given in the appendix. 


Besides the above, a sum of Rs. 91,58,860 for 
improvement of salary scales of teachers of Affiliated 
Colleges, Rs. 4,12,500 for six big Ualcutta Colleges 
for implementation of the Three-Year Degree 
Courses. and Rs. 69,431.32 for revision. of salary 
of University Teachers in Arts and Science and 
Rs. 36,000 for University Teachers in Technology 
have also been received. Thus, in all, we received 
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Rs. 36,76,791.32 from the U.G.C. during the period 
for improvement of salary of Teachers. 


Changes in the Regulations. Statutes and 
Ordinances : 

As usual numerous changes in the Regulations, 
Statutes and Ordinances were mads during the year. 
The Regulations and syllabuses for the 3-Year Degree 
Courses which replace the century-old system were 
finalised and Regulations and syllabuses for the 
different Pre- D niversity Courses have also been 
framed. | 


Doctorate and Researeh Degrees: 

It is gratifying to note that during the year 
under review, as many as 111 cand-dates working in 
the Departments of Arts, Science and Technology 
and Medicine have been admitted to different 
Doctorate and. Research degrees. 


University Colleges : 

The different University Collezes of which we 
may be reasonably proud of have carried on their 
regular work of Post-Graduate Teaching and Re- 
search with the same vigour as in previous years. 
A brief resume of the activities of the different 
departments of the University Colleges has been 
given in the appendix for your information. 

There you will find that altogether 46 books, 
103 papers or articles have been published by the 


teachers of the various University Colleges and 193 
projects are ander the process of investigation in 
the University Colleges of Arts, Science and Techno- 
logy and Commerce. 

An important feature of the academic activities 
of the Department of Commerce is the introduction 
of the new M.Com. Course. The M. Com. Course 
which had been drawn up piece-meal during the 
last 35 years has been thoroughly -evised. 
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In the Department of Journalism, a definite 
step has been taken for the introduction of Journalism. 
as a subject for the 3-Year Degree Course. 


As in previous years a large number of distin- 
guished scholars visited the University Colleges 
during the period under review and delivered courses 
of lectures to the staff and students. These lectures 
were very illuminating and our staff and students 
derived immense benefit from these lectures. A 
list of distinguished persons who visited the Uni- 
versity Colleges is given in the appendix. 

The University College of Medicine came into 
existence in 1957 and within this short period its 
progress has become phenomenal. There are already 
26 departments in the college of which five depart- 
ments, viz., Anatomy, Physiology with Biochemistry 
and Experimental Surgery, Pharmacology and 
Pathology, contribute to Diploma Course in Basic 
Medical Sciences. Three batches of students have 
been enrolled for this course and 10. students have 
already got the Diploma in Basic Medical Sciences. 
The main object of the Diploma Course is to create 
a cadre of teachers and special research workers 
in Basic Medical Sciences. 

The University has already created one Centenary 
Professor in Anatomy and five Readers in Basic 
Medical and Experimental Science subjects. 

The University Grants Commission has sanctioned 
a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs including the matching grant 


- from the State Government for building and equip- 


ments for the Basic Medical Science Gourses. The 
State Government has agreed to allocate a plot 
of land for the building inside the S. S. Karnani 
Hospital, on the Lower Circular Road facing the 
Maidan. The University Grants Commission has 
sanctioned the creation of four Professors, and 15 
whole-time Lecturers for the Basic Medical Science 
Courses. The scheme has already been taken up 
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in hand and it is expected that substantial progress 
will be made in this direction during the current 
year. l 

There is a great need for qualified teachers in 
Basic Medical Sciences not only in this State but 
also throughout India. We are thinking seriously 
of introducing M.Sc. Courses along with Diploma 
Courses in Basic Medical Sciences. If it can be 
effected, and I don’t see any reason why it should 
not be, the Calcutta University will make a 
great stride towards the development of the Univer- 
sity College of Medicine and Post-Graduate Medical 
Education in this country. 


For higher Post-graduate clinical studies in 
Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics services of part- 
time teachers have been requisitioned from the 
different Medical Colleges and Instizutions and regular 
seminar courses are being given for training the 
Post-graduate students for M.D., M.S. and M.O. 
Degrees. Reorganisation of che Post-graduate 
Clinical training is also under contemplation by 
arranging more seminar courses throughout the 
period of registration and checking up the work of 
candidates in a methodical way through experts. 


Seventeen Post-graduate medical students have 
been admitted to the Doctorate Degrees during the 
year and 148 students have registered themselves 
for Doctorate work. I take this opportunity to 
congratulate Dr. P. K. Banerjee, Secretary, Council 
of the University College of Medicine, for being 
admitted to the Degree of the Doctor of Philosophy 
in Science. 


Institute of Jute Technology : 


The Institute of Jute Technology trained 189 
students up to December, 1959. All of them were 
absorbed by the mills. Some of the trained per- 
sonnel have been absorbed by tke Government of 
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India departments. They have proved their use- 
fulness in the industry. 


Costly machinery and equipments have been 
added. to the technological block during the year. 
A college magazine has been published in this year. 
Students were on an educational tour in the industrial 
belt of West Bengal and visited Durgapur, Sindri, 
Chittaranjan. 


Board of Health : 


The activities of the Board of Health were 
various and extensive for the welfare of the students 
community. 

During the period under review the Board 
examined the health of 4,194 students (Male 
2,949; Female 1,245) in 16 colleges in Calcutta. 
Each student examined was supplied with his or 
her examination report. 

At the four University Students Health Clinics 
19,073 students including 3,851 new ones were 
examined and treated with medicines free of all 
costs. 

There is à Central Dispensary in the University 
premises where the students are referred to by the 
Students Health Centres particularly for the patho- 
logical examination and for treatment of eye and 
dental cases. About 500 eye glasses have been 
supplied to the students either free or at a con- 
cessional rate. 

The Board has acquired this year one Mobile 
Mass Miniature X" Ray Unit costing about Rs. 91,000. 
The World University Service contributed a generous 
sum of Rs. 23,000 for the purpose*and the manu- 
facturer Messrs. Philips Eindhoven of Holland 
reduced the price of the Unit by about Rs. 9,000. 
The Government of West Bengal in the Directorate 
of Health Services. has contributed Rs. 10,000 as 
a grant and agreed to lend the services of one 
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Radiologist and one Technician for organising the 
Unit. 

The Board of Health envisages that a thorough 
medical check-up of all the newly admitted students 
in all the affiliated colleges in Calcutta be made 
including X-ray examination of the chest from a 
centralised medical set-up. The results of medical 
check-up will be supplied to the students or their 
guardians. The Medical Board will try to arrange 
for the treatment of actively infective cases as far 
as practicable if desired by the guardians. 

The Board with a view to encourage rifle shooting. 
among students have made much progress for estab- 
lishing two Rifle Clubs for extending facilities of 
practising Rifle Shooting to Non-N.C.C. students. 
About 5,000 students have been enrolled in the 
N.C.C. from amongst the students in the various 


University colleges and affiliated Institutions. The 


target has been fixed at 30,000. I feel that every 
college student (Under-graduate or Post-graduate) 
should enrol himself as a member of the N.C.C. 
This will give the students an opportunity of 
having a sound physique in a disciplined mind. 


Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics : 

Within 9 years of its existence the Saha Institute 
of Nuclear Physics has consolidated its position 
as a teaching and research organisation and has 
greatly expanded its activities. 

In the current 5-year Plan, the Department of 
Atomic Energy of the Government of India will 
be spending* between 1.0 to 1.5 crores of rupees 
on the Institute and its current development. A 
donation of 22 ‘acres of land to the Institute for 
housing its expansion programme by the Koley 
family of Calcutta is helping the Institute to solve 
its acute problem of space. 

The Institute has been engaged in manifold 
researches of outstanding importance with the help 
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of Cyclotron machine and Cockcroft-Walton Gene- 
rator. A  mass-spectrometer constructed in the 
laboratory is now analysing elements up to Krypton. 

It is expected that the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs will be making a 
grant to the Biophysics Division of the Institute of 
nearly Rs. 15 lakhs during the 5-year period 1961-66. 

Several research workers of the Institute have 
gone abroad for further research. Dr. N. N. Saha 
and Dr. M. K. Banerjee of the staff of the Institute 
attended on invitation respectively the 5th Inter- 
national Congress on Crystallography and Solid 
State Physics held at Cambridge and the Inter- 
national Conference. on Nuclear Structure held at 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

The Institute was greatly honoured by the 
delivery of the Fourth Meghnad Saha Memorial 
Lecture by Prof. Niels Bohr. 


University Library : 


The University Library has always bao trying 
its best to fulfil its obligations to the research 
scholars, the teachers and students of the University 
and other users of the library under severe handicaps. 
The problem of accommodation still continues to be 
very acute. The new multistoried building when 
completed is expected not only to solve the problem of 
accommodation in the library but will also provide 
all possible modern facilities and amenities for study 
and research to its ever increasing number of users. 

The U.G.C. made a special grant for the purchase 
of a set of 151 volumes of the Tibetan Tripitaka 
published by the Tripitaka Research Institute of 
Japan. This publication will be .an invaluable 
addition to our library and an asset to scholars in 
Tibetan-Sanskrit Buddhism and literature. Mr. N.S. 
Khrushchev, Prime Minister of U.S.S.R., during his 
visit to India, made a gift of more than 400 volumes 
of publications in Indian, English and Russian 
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languages to this University. About 100 German 
books consisting of works of famous German authors 
were also received as a gift from the Society for 
Cultural Relation with Foreign Countries, Humboldt 
University, Berlin. 

To provide better faciities for the research 
workers in the library, arrangements have been 
made under the U.S.A.-India Wheat Loan Edu- 
cational Exchange Programme for purchasing one 
microfilm reader of the latest type which can be 
used to read both microfilms and microcards. 

The number of books issued during the last 
one year rose to 2,71,582. Quite often there was 
an overflow of readors both male and female who 
could not be accommodated in the Reading Hall 
and other reading rooms though there are about 
400 seats in the library for all categories of readers. 

The small Reference Section recently organised 
continued to be very popular with the readers and 


ils service was appreciated by readers and others, 
both Indian and foreign. 


Asutosh Museum of Indian Art: 


From more than one point o? view, the activities 
of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art during the 
year under review are worth recording. 

The Museum conducted extensive exploration 
in lower and cont al West Bengal in the ne ghbour- 
hood of Calcutta resulting in the discovery of 
numerous rare antiquities from Chandraketugarh, 
Harmarayanpur, Atghara, Bora! and Hariha pur 
in the district of 24-Parganas, and Rangamati in 
the district of Murshidabad. ° 

A new Diploma Course in Museology has been 
started from this year. 

The Museum received Rs. 60,000 for its develop- 
ment from the Minstry of Scientific Research & 
Cultural Affairs, Government of India, for 1959-60. 
specially for publication and equipment. 
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The proposed construction of the Centenary 
Building on the site of the Senate Hall, when 
completed, is expected to provide ample space and 
facilities for the future growth and developmen‘ 
of the Museum in a separate wing. 


Halis and Hostels: 


We are fully conscious of the inadequate hostel 
accommodation available for students read ng in 
Calcutta. Some of the College; for Under-Graduate 
students have no hostel of their own and some 
colleges that provide hostel accommodation have 
less accommodation than their students actually 
require. We have 6 Post-Graduate Students Hal's 
for men students and 3 Post-Graduate Students’ 
Halls for lady students with accommodation for 
a total of 510. The University also expects to set 
up 2 new Post-Graduate Halls for residence of 
students,—one contiguous to the Economics Depart- 
men on the Barrackpore Trunk Road and another 
at Vidyasagar Street in the vicinity of the University 
College of Science. These two Halls will between 
them accommodate 160 students. 


Appointment and Information Board : 


The Appointment Board has registered 649 
Graduates inc'uding 77 Refugees and 32 Women 
Graduates includng 4 Refugees. The Board re- 
commended 96 candidates for employment in 19 
different organisations. There were 6 placements 
and cases of some others are still pending. Setting 
up of a University Employment Exchange as 
recommended by the State Government has been 
accepted by the Syndicate. ; 


Students’ Advisory Bureau (Overseas) : 


Dwing the period under review 512 app'ications 
were recived of which 497 were fo: studies in the 
U.K. 9 in Germany, 5 in Sweden and one in the 
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Nether!'ands Offers of admission were secured on 
behalf of 267 students. 


The work of the Bureau has increased con- 
siderably in bulk. More than 100 people come to 
the Bureau daily for oonsultation of hooks, rules 
and Regulations. 


Sports Board : 


The Calcutta University Sports Board organized 
Football League and knock-out tournament among 
the colleges affiliated to this University. Swimming 
competition for men and women students of the 
affiliated colleges, Inter-collegiate Cricket, Tennis, 
Volley Ball, University Athletic Championsh p and 
Hockey tournaments were arranged. The States- 
man Trophy for all-round achievement in games 
and sports was won by the St. Xavier's College, 
Calcutta. The Calcutta University Football Team 
won the All-India Championship in Inter-University 
Football Tournament held in Calcutta and also 

. Inter-University Swimming and Water Polo Cham- 
pionships held at Bombay. The Calcutta University 
Rowing Team was also winner in fours and pairs in 
the Inter-University tournament. Credit must. be 
given to Sri Nandakisor Ghosh, Chairman of our 
Sports Board for his dynamic actions in popularizing 
the sports activities in the University and its 
Affiliated Colleges. 


I shall now give a brief history of the progressive 
developmen’ of the University. Various charges 
are now levelled against the University both by 
the Press and the public. These charges are very 
often against the Unive:sity administration and 
sometimes against the Teaching Departments. But 
very few in these days realise the difficulties which 
the University has to face in its day-to-day affairs, 
owing to abnormal increase in the number of students 
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on the one hand and want of proper accommodation, 
funds and expert personnel on the other hand. 
This century-old -University can be broadly 
phased into 3 periods, namely (1) The Pre-Asutosh 
Period (1857-1905), (2) The Asutosh Period (1906- 
1923) and (3) The Post-Asutosh Period (1924- 
1959). We are all aware that the Act of Incorpora- 
tion of 1857 which regulated the activities of the 
University since its inception confined its activitie: 
to affiliation of suitable educational Institutions. 
For the first 50 years of its existence, the University 
was thus a merely affiliating and examining body 
without any responsibility of instituting Professor- 
ships or Lectureships on its own account or con- 
ducting original invest gations and Researches. 
During these years, a'l teaching work mcluding 
Post-Graduate teaching had to be undertaken by 
affiliated colleges. A number of colleges (including 
the Presidency College, the Sanskrit College, the 
City College, the Dacca College, the Rangoon 
College, the Patna College, the Hooghly College, the 
Duff College, the General Assembly’s Institution, and 
the Bihar National College) were affiliated to the 
M.A. standard and they used to send up boys for 
M.A. Examinaton in different subjects (namely 
English Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, History Mental 
and Moral Science, Mathematics and Natural and 
Physical Science comprising Chemistry, Physic and 
Botany). Most of the colleges had not the requisite 
resources to ma/n'ain M.A. classes, not to speak of. 
encouraging Research work. There was no provi- 
° gion for Doctor's degree except in Law and Medicine. 
The total number of students passing the M.A. 
Examination from 1857-1906 was 2,097 and 19 
candidates were admitted to the Doctorate degrees 
during this period. 
Although the University had territorial juris- 
diction over practically the whole.of India, Burma 
and Ceylon the number o! students seeking higher 
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education was very small 'The University managed 
its affairs with a handful of men and a budget of 
about Rs. 2,74,000 only. 

The Asutosh Period of the Calcutia Univeisity 
was remarkable in many respects. 

The Act of 1904 empowered the University to 
make arrangements of its own for undertaking 
Post-Graduate Teaching and Research ‘The provi- 
sions of the Act cou'd, however, b2 given effect to 
only when the Regulations, thereunder, were framed 
and finally adopted towards the close of 1906. 
Nowadays the. University is very often charged 
for delay and dilatoriness in the transactions of its 
bus ness. But it is interestng to note that the then 
Senate of the University found itself unable to frame 
the new Regulations within the date prescribed 
by the Government of India. On 31st March, 
1906, the Governor-General-in-Council appointed 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University and on 10th April, 1906, the Council 
appointed a Committee to frame new Regulations 
with Sir Asutosh as the Chai man. Since then far- 
reaching changes in the organisation and’ functions 
of the University were made. In his Convocation 
speech in 1907 Sir Asutosh said “ we are no longer 
a purely examining body prescribing courses of 
study, fixing standards, testing candidates and 
putting the seal of our approval on them”. “ The 
true function of the University", he emphasised, 
“was not merely the distribution of knowledge 
but also its acquisition and conservation.” Under 
the leadership of Sir Asutosh, who was the’ Vice- = 
Chancellor from ,1906-14 and again from 1921-23 
and who was the leading and inspiring figure in 
the University administration during the inter- 
vening period, the University made remarkable 
progress in this direction. 

Degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science were instituted in 1907. 
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In 1908, the Chair of Economics was established 
in the University and this was followed by estab- 
lishment of many new Chairs. By 1912 the 
University made arrangements for Post-Graduate 
Teaching and Research in nine subjects (namely 
Pure Mathematics, Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, Arabic, 
English, Mental and Moral Philosophy, History, 
and Political Economy). In 1912 the University 
received princely gifts from Sir T. N. Palit and the 
conditions of his endowment were to establish two 
Professorships—one in Physics and the other in 
Chemistry. The first holder of the Palit Chair of 
Chemistry was the great scientist and savant Sir P. C. 
Ray who founded a school of Chemistry in Calcutta. 
The first occupant of the Palit Chair of Physics was 
the Nobel Laureate Sir C. V. Raman. In 1913 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose placed at the disposal of 
the University a princely gift of Rs. 10 lakhs “ for 
the promotion of scientific and technical education 
and for the cultivation and advancement of Science 
—Pure and Applied”. The conditions of the gift 
were to establish four University Professorships, 
one each in (a) Applied Mathematics, (5) Physics, 
(c) Chemistry and (d) Botany. The munificent 
grant from the Maharaja of Darbhanga also enabled 
the University to establish Chairs in (7) Fine Arts, 
(7) Linguistics, (tit) Physics, (w) Chemistry and 
(v) Agriculture. Foundation-stone of the University 
College of Science and Technology was laid by 
Sir Asutosh in 1917 which has since become one 
of the most prominent centres of Post-Graduate 
Teaching and Research in this country. In 1917 
Post-Graduate Teaching and Research was centralised 
in Calcutta within and under the control of the 
University. Sir Asutosh gathered round the Uni- 
versity a band of eminent teachers each brilliant in 
his own sphere to carry on Post-Graduate Teaching 
and Research in this University and it is not possible 
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to name any of these distinguished Professors 
without naming the other. The zəal of Sir Asutosh 
inspired the University Professors and Readers to 
undertake original Researches and initiate the 
advanced students to undertake Research work. 
At this time the University conducted Examinations 
for 26 degrees and diplomas. During this Asutosh 
era of 17 years (1907-1923) 36 Post-Graduate students 
were admitted to the Doctorate degrees and M.A. 
and M.Sc. degrees were awarded to 5,328 candidates. 
The number of notable Research publications of 
the University students and teachers during this 
period was about 225. 

By 1923, the jurisdiction o: the University 
shrank to a great extent being limited to Bengal 
(undivided) and Assam. But the number of 
students seeking higher education began to swell 
day by day. The University could no more manage 
its affairs with a budget of Rs. 2,74,000. -In fact 
the Budget of the year 1923-24 showed an ex- 
penditure of Rs. 12,76,697 and a deficit of 
Rs. 1,44,941. 


The Post-Asutosh Period though not centering 
round any individual person shows an all-embracing 
progressive record. On 25th May, 1924, Sir Asutosh 
passed away. ‘The Post-Graduate Departments 
created by Sir Asutosh for "conducting Post- 
Graduate Teaching and Researches in Arts and 
Science under the control of the University were 
then only seven years old. There were 11 Post- 
Graduate Departments in Arts and 12 Departments 
in Science. At the special meeting of the Senate 
on lth June, 1024, the Earl of Lytton presiding 
as Chancellor of the University asxed each member 
to resolve that Post-Graduate Departments which 
were Sir Asutosh’s cherished creation must not 
suffer because he had left them. He called upon 
the Senators to “receive the tesching University 
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of Calcutta as a sacred trust from his dying hands, 
and in the years to come, whatever changes may 
be found essential in the general organisation of 
the University to allow nothing to threaten its 
stability, its prosperity, its freedom or-its future 
development.” The successors of Sir Asutosh, I 
must say, have not spared themselves in the great 
task with which they were entrusted. With pains- 
taking labours at the sacrifice of their self-interest, 
they have been able to bring the Post-Graduate 
Departments from a position of instability to a 
secure foundation and added new feathers to them. 
New Departments were opened both under the 
Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and 
Science. The Department of French was opened 
in 1939, Islamic History and Culture in 1940, 
Political Science in 1948, Education in 1949, and 
Archaeology in 1960. Besides, provision was made 
for Evening Commerce classes from 1949. The B.T. 
Courses were opened in 1940. In the Science and 
Technology wing of the University, the Departments 
of Geography and Statistics were opened in 1941, 
Radio Physics and Electronics in 1946, Agriculture 
in 1954 and Biochemistry in 1956. The Department 
of Biochemistry is at present under the Department 
of Applied Chemistry but a separate Department 
is going to be started soon with grants from U.G.C. 
The Institute of Nuclear Physics which is now an 
autonomous’ body under the joint control of the 
Government of India and the University is the 
outcome of the efforts of the University for con- 
ducting Post-Graduate Teaching. and Research in 
* Nuclear Physics” which was introduced as one 
of the special subjects for the M.Sc. Course in Physics 
in 1941. Through the initiative of the University, 
the Institute of Jute Technology has been estab- 
lished for providing training facilities to- persons 
engaged in supervisory posts in Jute Mills. The 
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Department of Journalism was started in 1950, 
and the Indian Institute of Social Welfare and 
Business Management was established under the 
aegis of the University and started functioning 
from 1953. 

The history of Post-Graduate Medical Education 
in Calcutta goes as far back as 1914. In 1920, the 
Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
which combined teaching and Kesearch in both 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene came into existence. 

In 1934, the Regulations for tae Post-Graduate 
Diploma course in Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery 
were introduced. In a few years a number of 
Post-Graduate Diploma courses including Diploma 
course in Obstetrics and Gynascology, Diploma 
course in Maternity and Child Welfare, Diploma 
course in Tuberculous diseases were introduced. 
The University, however, played the part cf an 
examining body only without arranging for any 
regular or well-organised course of higher studies 
in Medicine. Attempts were made by the Uni- 
versity for taking up Post-Graduate Medical Edu- 
cation and Research under the control of the 
University and m 1948 the Regulations for ‘‘ Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Medical Science ? were 
adopted by ihe Senate. The matter did not advance 
further mainly due to paucity of funds. But the 
University did not wait long to take upon itself 
the responsibility of Post-Graduate Teaching and 
Researches in Medicine and in June, 1956, the 
Statutes re University College of Medicine were 
passed by the Senate. 

The Statutes received the assent of the Chancellor 
in January, 1957. The University College of 
Medicine was inaugurated by Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief 
Minister, West Bengal. The efforts of the Uni- 
versity to take upon itself the responsibility of 
conducting Post-Graduate Medical Education and 
Research thus became fruitful by the establishment 
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of the University College of Medicine. The College 
of Medicine comprising 26 departments of teach- 
ing in different branches of Medical Science has 
introduced a specialised course in Basic Medical 
and Experimental Sciences. It has also undertaken 
the responsibility of imparting necessary training 
in clinical subjects to students registering for the 
M.D., M.S. and M.O. Degrees. 


Since 1924, that is, during the  Post-Asutosh 
Period, the University has instituted as many as 
56 new degree and diploma courses. The degree 
of D.Phil. (in Arts and Science) was instituted in 
1946 and in Medicine in 1955. It is interesting to 
note that since the introduction of this degree, 
as many as 537 candidates have been admitted to 
D.Phil. degree including 28 in medical sciences. 
This is in addition to 217 Research workers 
admitted to the higher Doctorate degrees of 
Ph.D. (92), D.Litt. (18) and D.Sc. (107)—thus 
altogether 754 candidates have been admitted to 
differént Doctorate degrees by the University during 
the last 36 years of the Post-Asutosh Period. 
During the same period (1924-59) 23,614 candidates 
passed the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations. Besides, 
our Professors and Research workers have to their 
credit a large number of research publications and 
since 1924, more than 4,000 papers have been 
published in inland and foreign journals of inter. 
national fame. 


Thus summarising the statistical data it is found 

e that while on an average 313 students passed the 
M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations every year during 
the Asutosh Period, 656 students passed the same 
examinations during the Post-Asutosh Era; simi- 
larly 4 Pos ;-Graduate students were admitted to the 

^ Doctorate degrees against about 21 per year during 
the last 36 years. So far as research publications 
are concerned there were only 13 papers per year 
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during the Asutosh phase against 112 papers every 
year during the Post-Asutosh Period. 

I am more than convinced that the progress oi 
work should not be counted only on quantitative 
basis. The quality of work should also be taken 
into consideration. Manifold international recog- 
nition of research works of our teachers in the 
fields of Arts, Science and Medicine indicate the 
merits of their researches. Of the many, I shal! 
cite only one instance of credit given recently by 
Prof. Askell Love of Montreai University while 
assessing the Doctorate thesis of Dr. Mrs. Archana 
Sharma. The remark runs as follows :— 


* I have studied this large contribution in great 
detail and reread it with an ever greater pleasure, and 
I must admit that I have learned much by studying 
this thesis which certainly is the most interesting 
thesis I have read in recent .years." | 


It is thus evident that the teaching and resecrch 
works of University Colleges, which were initiated 
by Sir Asutosh and partly implemented during the 
Asutosh Period, have gained a definite momentum 
and made a phenomenal progress during the Post- 
Asutosh Period in spite of manifold handicaps 
and difficulties through which the University has 
to pass through. I am sure this can be asserted 
without much contradiction: All is not too bad 
in the Calcutta University Front. 

The Post-Asutosh Period is already over. We 
are now passing through the Atomic age, the age 
of speed, mathematics and dynamic action. I must 
admit that the work in the research depar ments 
of Arts and Science can bo greatly intensified if 
all the senior members of the University Colleges 
take as much keen interest in their own personal 
research work as some of them do. I have seen 
an urge in the faces of the voung workers who 
wil certainly work wonders if they find their 
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professors working hand in hand with them on 
more difficult problems o: research. 


To-day the University stands truncated, shorn 
of its jurisdiction. But the problems of the Uni- 
versity have not decreased. The craze for higher 
edueation has been higher and higher resulting in 
the abnormal increase in the number of stud:nts | 
appearing at different Examinations. The Uni- 
versity had to conduct the Examination of 1,16,758 
cand dates in the year 1960. The number of work- 
ing days in the University in that year was 263 
and out of these 263 days, examinations we:e 
conducted on 245 days. With the introduction 
of the rules relating to external students, about 
35000 students sought permission to appear 
at the different examinations as external stu- 
dents last year and this year the number 
is nearly 40000. With limited resources at its 
disposal, short of men machinery and materials, 
the University has been trying its level best to 
discharge its duties. The University has neither 
the requisite staff, nor proper accommodation nor 
adequate equipments for the teachers arid research 
workers. The Budget which showed an expenditure 
of Re. 12,76,697 in the Asutosh Period (1923-24). 
has now gone above a crore of rupees. Like mal- 
nutrition, deficit budget has always been res- 
training the healthy growth and d3velopment of 
the University. It is a “ must” that the adminis. 
tration of the University should be improved. 
The whole administration is to be reorganised, so 
. that the work may run smoothly and quickly 
through a disciplined mechanised process. Tt would | 
be my earnest endeavour to take up this work at | 
hand with the help of expert advice both from | 
here and abroad. 
2 In conclusion, may I be permitted to quote 
the remarks of a great man, the true son of the 
soil of West Bengal, regarding lapses and irregu- 
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larities of work of great magnitude: *'' My critics 
say that I make mistakes. I admit. I make 
mistakes because I work. The ciitics don’t make 
any mistake because they don't do any work". 


JAI HIND 


Appendix I 


List of Endowments & Gifts 


Name of Donor Amount Purpose 
Rs. 

(?) M/s. Bengal Immunity 6,000 For award of a gold 
& Co. Ltd. medal in memory of 
Late Capt. Narendra- 

nath Dutt. 
(4) Sri Sudhananda 1,000 For annual award of a 
Chatterjeo. prize to be styled as 


"Nilananda Chatterjee 
Memorial Prize for 
Pure Physics." 


(iii) Mrs. Santi Sen .. 1,000 For purchase of books 
for the seminar library 
of tbe Economies Dept. 

(iw) Sri J. N. Chowdhury .. 1,000 For creation of an en- 


dowment fund to be 
called “Prasanna Sarda 


Medal Fund”. 
(v) Messrs. Charu Chitra .. 12,000 For award of a prize to 
be named ‘Charu- 


chitra Prize”. 


(vi) Sm, Pratibharani Basu 3,000 For creation of an en- 
dowment for the annual 
award of a medal in 
memory of her husband 
Late Kshitishchandra ° 


Basu. 
(vi?) Sri Benoyendranath 3,000 For creation of an en- 
Banerjee. dowment fund to be 


called ‘““Pramathanath 
Banerjea Prize Fund". 


(vici) Sm. Champabati Mallik 6,100 For creation of an en- 
dowment in memory of 
her husband Late 
Jogendranath Mallik. 


` 
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(iz) Sri Keshaveswar Bose 2,500 For formation of ¿he 
nucleus of a Trust 
Fund to called 
“Jyotsnamoyee Bose 
Memorial University 
Employees’ Welfare 
Fund". 


(x) The Reserve Bank of 27,100 For the Professorsnip in 
dia. Industrial Finance. 


Besides the above a number of examiners returned their 
remuneration to the University as donation for different purposes. 
Prof. S. N. Sen made over to the Department of Economics his 
share of profits from the sale of the book “The City of Caleutta—A 
Socio-Economic Survey", for purchase of books for the seminar 
library or the departmental library. Sri B. K. Datt, Prof. Benoy- 


kumar Sarkar Lecturer for 1960, returned his 


honorarium 


(Rs. 300) for purchasing books for the seminar library of the 


Department of Economics, 


Appendix IT 


Grants received from the U. G. O. & the State Government 


() GRANTS FROM THE U. G. G. 
Purpose 


P.-G. Research Scholarships in Science & pee 
Adv. Electronics (Recurring) 


. Laboratory building for the departments of Botany, 


Zoology and Anthropology. 
Recurring for Technology Department 
Laboratory Building for Geology Department 
Equipment for Geology Department 
Building for Applied Physics 
Building for Applied Chemistry Department 
Building for Radio Physics Department 
Equipment for Biochemistry Department 
Equipment for Pure Science Department 
Purchase of Tripitaka ; 
Muscology Course š 
Recurrimg grant for three Technology Departments 
Publication of approved Research work 
Grant for equipment of Geography Department 
Grant for Library books (Science & Tech.) 
Grant for Research in Nepali Language ° 
Grant for Technology Department 
Grant for equipment of eee Department 
Grant for Health Centre 
P.-G. Research Scholarship 


¢ Development of higher scientific education & research 


in Biochemistrv 
First instalment of grant for Library building 
Grant for Economics Department (Recurring) 
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Amount 
Rs. 


4,800 
eee 
15,333 
9,060,000 


1,09,500 
2,25 ,.000 
53,333 
1,00,000 
1,00,000 
20,000 
30,000 
93,334 
25,300 
50,000 
2,19,000 
6,166 
1,23,333 
50,000 
4,500 
1,10,000 
50,666 
25,000 
3,600 
70,000 


1,00,000 
40,000 
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(ii) GRANTS RECEIVED FROM THE WEST BENGAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Matching grant against U. G. C. grant for equipment 40,000 
of Geology Department. 
Equipment for Biochemistry ` .. pi 15,000 
Matching grant against U. G. C. grant for Chemical 4,59,389 
Physics. 
Matching grant against U. G. C. grant for equipment 1,15,834 
of Pure Science Departments. 
Matching grant against U. G. C. grant for Technology — 1,21,500 ' 
Building. . 
Grant for maintenance of mobile X’ray Unit - 10,000 
Grant for Museology Course i yi 10,000 
Matching grant (R & NR) to U. G. C. grant for 55,000 
Department of Economics, 


Appendix ITI 


A brief resume of the activities of the different departments of the 
University Colleges 


Under the Department of Economics, besides the research 
projects, a “seminar of Research students” has been organised. 
The teachers of the Department published two books and 18 
monographs. As many as 41 papers have also been published 
by the teachers and Research workers of the department. In 
the Department of Modern Indian Languages, the teachers have 
published seven books and a number of essays on literary and 
linguistic topics. The Department of English has launched a 
quarterly bulletin of studies. The teachers of the Department 
also published five books. In the department of Sanskrit, the 
teachers published twelve books, edited some and contributed 
a number of papers and articles to different journals. The 
teachers of the Department of Arabic and Persian contributed 
four papers and edited four books. The teachers of the Depart- 
ment of Islamic History and Culture have to their credit about 
20 papers and articles and four books. Two books and 8 papers 
were published by the teachers of the Political Science Depart. 
ment. Seven papers and four books have been published by the 
teachers of the Comparative Philology Department. The 
Department of History has begun their work on the scheme for a 
comprehensive History of Bengal from 1857-1905. Twelve 
papers have been published by the teachers of the Philosophy 
Department, while five books have been written ànd some are 
being written by the members of the staff. The department of 
Pali has undertaken translation of Dutch, French and German 
works on South-East Asian Buddhism into English. Five ° 
books and 6 papers have also been published by the teachers of 
the department. * | : 


The outstanding feature of the academic activities of the 
Department of Commerce is the introduction of the new M.Com. 
course. The M.Com. Course which had been drawn up piece- 
meal during the last 35 years have been thoroughly revised. 
Four papers have been published by the teachers of the Depart- 
ment. The Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
has been maintaining as usual its steady reputation in the Field 
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of Research. The teachers of the Department have been engaged 
in a number of Research activities in the field of Indian Art and 
Aesthetics and 13 papers and articles go to "E credit of the 
"teachers of the Department. 

The Department of Agriculture has taken up a programme 
of Research work and researches are being carried out on 16 
different aspects of Agricultural problems. 12 Research schemes 
are being carried out m the Department of Anthropology and 
Field Researches in Singhbhum, Narmada Valley and Tripura 

‘were also carried out under this Department. Investigations 
on a number of subjects are being carried out in the Department ` 
of Applied Mathematies. In the Department of Botany investi- 
gations have been completed on different problems. In the 
Department of Geography investigations are being carried out 
on "the nature and constitution of Indian soils" and eleven 
papers have also been published by the teachers of the Depart- 
ment. The Department of Geology is carrying out research 
activities on (i) Economical Geology, (7?) Structural Geology & 
Petrology, (iti) Sedimentology and (iv) Stratigraphy and 
Palaeontology and various information have been gathered. 
In the Department of Psychology Researches are being carried 
out on twenty different topics. The Department of Pure Physics 
has been carrying on investigations on (¢) Ionosphere, (77) Atmos- 
pherics, (iit) X-rays, (iv) Absorption of Low energy—gamma 
rays, (v) Thermoluminescence, (vi) Relativity, (vi?) Molecular 
spectroscopy and (vitt) Chemical Physics and collected various 
interesting information. The teachers of the Department of 
Pure Mathematics are continuing their researches in 
(4) Riemannian Geometry, (44) Real Variables and (5) Modern 
Algebra. The Department of Pure Chemistry has been conducting 
researches under 26 schemes and the work is progressing well. 
The Department of Physiology has designed and built up a 
“Bycycle Ergometer" for quantitative study of Muscular work 
in collaboration with the Department of Applied Physics. In 
the Department of Statistics, researches are being carried on 
several topics and satisfactory progress has been made in the 
work. The teachers of the Department of Zoology has been 
carrying out Researches on different problems and guiding 
research on 11 subjects. In the Department of Applied Chemistry 
researches are being carried on 70 problems and the. Department 
of Applied Physics is continuing investigations on 12 different 
subjects. The Department of Radio-Physics and Electronics 
have also made investigations on 11 different subjects. 

In the University College of Medicine 14 Research Scholars 
are carrying on Research work on different topics under the 
guidance of the respective Heads of Departments. 

+ 


Appendix IV 
List of visitors who delivered. lectures to tRe students of the 
University Colleges of Arts and Commerce, Science 
-and Technology 
` UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF Arts & CoMMEROE 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Aris: 


1. D.E, Schenk, Director, Brooklyn Museum, New York— 
Problems of Museums and Museum training in the United States, 
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2. Sri V. L. Devkar, Director, Baroda Museum and Picture 
Gallery—Development of Museums in India. 


3. Sri K. Narayana Ayanger, Curator, Government Museum, 
Bangalore—Recent Progress of Archasclogy and Museology in 
South India. 


Department of Economics 


Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister of Wess Bengal and Sri H. V. R. 
Tengar, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, visited the . 
Department of Economics on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee 
Celebration. 'Tne Jubilee was inaugurated by Dr. B. C. Roy 
and Sri H. V. R. Iengar, from whom tie suggestion for holding 
the Jubilee had. come, delivered as Chie? Guest an address on the 
"Development of Indian Economie Thought since the 19th 
Century'. 


On the same occasion Dr. V. K. E. V. Rao, Vice-Chancellor, 
Delhi University, Mrs. Tarakeswari Sinha, Deputy Minister for 
Finance, Government of India, Dr. B. R. Shenoy, Director, 
University School of Social Sciences, Gujarat University and 
Dr. B. N. Ganguli, Director, Delhi School of Economies, Delhi 
University, participated in a symposirm on the “Perspectives 
of the Third Plan". Prof. C. N. Vakil, Director, UNESCO 
Research Centre, Dr. A. K. Dasgupta, Deputy Director-General, 
National Council of Applied Economies Research, New Delhi, 
and Dr. B. Datta, Professor of Economics, Presidency College, 
participated in a second symposium which was on the ‘Role 
of the Economist as Technical Adviser to policy framers’. On 
the same occasion Prof. J. P. Miller, Professor of Economics, 
. Yale University, delivered a lecture cn ‘Planning in a Mixed 
Economy.' 


Sri K. R. K. Menon, Chairman, Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India, paid a visit on the 20th January, 1960 and delivered 
a lecture on ‘Some Aspects of Industrial Finance in India 
compared with other countries.’ 


Dr. W. B. Reddaway, Cambridge University, delivered 
lectures on the 22nd and 23rd February, 1960 on the following 
subjects :— 


(? What limits the pace of expans:on in an under-developed 
Economy ? 


(4) Growth of productivity in British Industries in the 
post-war period. 


Mr. B. K. Datta, Managing Director of United Bank of India, 
delivered the Benoy Kumar Sarkar lectures on the subjects 
"Behaviour and Management of Money’, “The Situation in Indian 
Banking ' and ‘Aspects to the Expansion and Development of 
Indian Banking’ on the 12th September, 1960, 13th September, 
1960 and 14th September, 1960 respectively. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES oF Sorgpxog & TECHNOLOGY 


The following distinguished visitors visited different Depart» 
ments during tbe period under review :— l 
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Agriculture 


Visitor 


Dr. A. W. Klemme, Group Leader, 
T. C. M. , Calcutta. i 


Dr. Pierre Barangar, Ecole Poly- 
technique, Paris. 


Dr. A. Ringoet, Division of Plant 
Physiology, Institut National 
Pourl'e-tude Agronomique Av 
Congo/Belge (Ineac). 


Dr. H. Tamiya, Institute of Applied 
Biology, University of Tokyo, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. N. R. Dhar, D.Sc., Director, 


Sheila Dhar Institute of Soil 
Science, Allahabad, U. P. 


Subject of discussion or 
lecture delivered 


Agricultural Education in 
the United States. 


Do. Plants cause the 
Transmutation of the 
Elements. 


Discussed problems of rice 
agriculture. 


Delivered a talk on ‘Role 
of Algae as food.’ 


Delivered a talk on ‘Utility 
of Organic Manure.’ 


Anthropology 


Mr. Richard A. Schermerhorn, 
Department of Sociology, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Prof. R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., Uni- 
versity of Harvard, U.S.A. 


Prof. T. Dobzhansky, University of 
Columbia. 


Dr. R. L. Kirk, University of West 
Australia, Midlands. 


Dr. T. B. Bottomore, Reader in 
Sociology, London School of Eco- 
nomics. 


Discussed publication of 


bibliographies, ete. 


Discussed the Australoid 
problem in India with 
reference to the Contai 
skull collection in the 
Department. 


Discussed on problems of 
Human Genetics in this 
country (Arranged under 
the joint auspices of the 
Dept. & the Dept. of 
Anthropology, Govt. of 
India). 


Discussed problems on 
blood groups & human 
heredity. 


General discussion. on re- 
search projects on Socio- 
logy & Social Anthro- 
pology carried out in the 
Dept., Socio-economic 
survey of jute Labour; 
Living condition of 
undergraduate students 
and changes in Industrial 

- Labour in the Birlapur 
Project. 


— 2 
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Visitor Subject of discussion or 
lectures delivered 


Botany 


Dr. A. Ringoet, Division of Plant 
Physiology, Inst. National Pourle- 
sute Agronomique and Congo 
Belge (INEAC) Yangambi, Bel. 


gian Congo. 
Prof. R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., ‘Forty years of Genothera 
Harvard University, U.S.A. genetics’ under the 


auspices of Botanical 
Society of Bengal. 

Dr. W. R. C. Paul, Delegate of the 

Ceylon Asson. for the Advance- 

ment of Science & Director of 

Agriculture, Ceylon. 
Prof. Dr. Hans Lettre & Dr. (Mrs.) 

Renate Lettre, Delegate to the 

Indian Science Congress from the 

University of Heidelburg, West 

Germany. 
Dr. Takashi Tsuyama, D.Sc., Pro- 

fessor of Botany, Faculty of 

Science, Ochanumizu University, 

Otsuka, Tokyo (Japan). 
Mr. Hiroo Kanai, Botanical Ins- 

“titute, Faculty of Science, Uni- 

versity of Tokyo, Japan. 
Dr. John H. Martin, Agronomist, Discussed research pro- 
' International Relations, Plant blems of rice physiology. 
Industry Station, U.S.D.A., Belts- I 
ville, Maryland, U.S.A. 


Geography 


‘Dr. R. Daniel, Chief of Photogram- Delivered a talk on Photo- 

. metric Science, National Institute grammetry. 

. Of Geography, Paris. 

Prof. B. Winid, Professor of Delivered a talk on 
Geography, Warshaw University. “Geozraphy of War- 

ü Shaw". l 

Prof. Hans Boesch, Secretary- Activities of the I. G. U. 
General, International Geographi- | 
cal Union, Zurich. 

Prof. Sigmond de R. Dettrich, Uni- Delivered on "Tllustrated 
versity of Florida. talk on 'Hawai." 


Physiology 


Prof. ‘B..B. Lloyd, "Oxford Uni- Delivered a lecture on 
‘versity. Respiratory Physiology. 

Prof. R. Thauer, Director, William  Deliverec lecture on 
G. Kerchoff, Herzforschungs Ins- Temperature Regulation. 
titute. 
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Visitor Subject of discussion or 
lectures delivered 
Prof. Petar Martinovic Yogoslovia. On the technique of fore- 
head transplantation in 
bird. embryo before the 
establishment of circula- 
tion. 
Prof. Jerzi Konorski, Polish Aca- Conditioned reflex as the 
demy of Sciences. basis of understanding of 


Mr. Twam-Barima, Ghaha 
Prof. H. P. Guildings 


Psychology 


Dr. Konowrsky (Poland) 
Dr. Read (U.S. A.) 


Prof. George Gothrie, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Frof. George Passey, 
Professor, U. S. A. 


T'ullbright 


Chemisiry 
Dr. J. A. K. Quartey, University of Delivered a lecture 


Ghana (Africa), 


Physics 


Prof. & Mrs. L. F. Bates, Professor of 
Physics, Nottingham University. 


Academician Horia Hulubei, Direc- 
tor, Institute of Atomic Physics, 
Rumania. 

Dr. G. Szigeti, Director, Institute of 
Technical Physics, Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. 

Prof. G. Gamow, University 
Colorado, Boulder 
(U.S.A.). 

Prof. R. B. Dingle, Physies Depart- 
ment, University of W. Australia, 
Perth. 

Dr. H. E. Duckworth, United Arab 
Republic. 

Prof. Abdul Salam, F.R.S., Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 
London. 

Prof. & Mrs. Niels Bohr, N.L., E.R.S. 


of 
& Denver 


behaviour, 


Organisation of teaching of 
Physiology in U. K. 


Delivered lectures on (2) 
Illusion, and (7) Experi- 
mental Designs. 


on 
“Synthetic aspects of 


D-Homosteroids’’. 


Delivered a lecture on 
“X-ray & Neutron Spec- 
. troscopy”. . 

Delivered a lecture on 
* Electro-luminescence". 


Lectures on “Rockets”. 


€ 
Delivered a lecture on 
"Anomalous skin effect 
in metals." 
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Visitor Subjeet of discussion or 
lectures delivered 


Statistics 
Mr. R. R. Joneja, Technical Adviser, Delivered a lecture on 
M/s. Philips India (P) Ltd. "Statistical Quality Con- 
trol." 
Zoology ° 
Prof. T. Dobzhansky, Columbia Uni- Delivered lectures on 
versity. “Chromosomal variation 
in some species of 
Drosophila." 


Prof. Peter Martinovie, Yugoslav 
Academy of Science. 
Dr. V. Landa, Entomologist, Czecho- 
slovakian Academy of Science. 
Prof. Ernst Mayr, University of Delivered a letcture on 
Harvard, U. S. A. *^Re-emergence of Evo- 
lutionary Novelty." 
Dr. H. Lettre & Mrs. Lettre, Uni- 
versity of Heidelburg, West 


Germany. 
Dr. A. Burgers, State University of 
Utrecht, Netherland. 


Applied Chemistry 


Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Director, National Delivered a popular lecture 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, on ‘Cholesterol Meta- 
Maryland, U. 8. A. bolism.' 


Radiophysics & Electronics 


Dr. F. Trendelenburg, Director, 
Siemena Schuckertwerka, West 
Germany. 

Prof. Mokhtar, University of Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Prof. Werner Hartmann, "Technical 
Academy, Dresden, E. Germany. 


Appendix V 


Calcutta University Publications since the last Convocation 


l. fave, x 46 CAS EG Sanskrit Series No. 5) 
2. «teer sí cora wah (S5 maad) 

3. alae "i ret 

4. Concept of Equality in the' Eye o? Law. 

5. A Course of Geometry (2nd Edition). 
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. The Fundamentals of Religion. 


aa 


. An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (6th edition). 
. SISA IAI Te 
. Regulations and Syllabus for Pre-University Course. 


. Syllabi for Pre-University and Three-Year Degree 


Course. 


. “itpwenpfacer Sra 
. ataa ao- Ana 
. The Six Ways of Knowing (2nd edition). 


. Studies in Arabie and Persian Medical Literature. 


t 
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MADAM CHANCELLOR, Mr. MarTa, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, * 


This is the second day we meet here to confer 
degrees and diplomas to our graduates. I consider 
it a great privilege to offer my most cordial welcome 
to Shri G. L. Mehta who has very kindly agreed 
to address our Convocation to-day. Shri G. L. 
Mehta is known to the rank and file of India not 
only as a very successful Ambassador in the U.S.A. 
but as a great thinker. He knows how to crystallise 
his thoughts into action. Tam grateful to Shri Mehta 
for accepting my invitation to address our young 
graduates during this Convocation in spite of his 
manifold engagements. 

I present before you about 16,000 young graduates 
who have just crossed the threshold of the Calcutta 
University and are ready to begin their career, 
academic or otherwise. I am glad to see their 
beaming faces but my joy is not an unmixed one . 
because I find that almost double the number have 
not been successful. It agitates my mind when 
I think about those unsuccessful candidates. The 
problem before us is to find out the plausible cause 
of these failures. Whose fault is this? Students’ ? 
Teachers’ ? University’s ? Or is it the natural sequence 
of events ? 

` It is difficult for me to accept it as a natural 
sequence, when I find that im some institutions 
the percentage of success is almost 100 per cent. 
It appears reasonable that the students, teachers 
and the Unjversity are equally responsible for this 
high percentage of failure. What I find amongst 
the students irt general is that they are in no way 
inferior to students of any other country. They 
do not lack in intelligence but what they lack is 
in the directive of right thinking and right action. 4. 


* University of Calcutta Zonvasation Address by Dr. Subodh Mitra. 
Vice Chancellor, on Sunday, the 20th January, 2361 
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The collegé stidelts arë greatly handichpped 
by their school training which is far from adequate. 
An average school stüdent ii Western countries and 
even in Japan kndws a lot more and has got 4 | 
híucli better background than an average college | 
student of ours. This can to a ğreat extent be 

: obviated if the guardians realistically discuss about 
the career of their wards and if the studerits get 
ptoper guidance from teachers who must not only 
be highly qualified in the art of modern teaching — 
but painstakingly devoted to guide the students 
in shaping their futuré careér. Of coürse, these 
die the big provisos which should be tackled by 
the educationists and the State. authorities. It 
must bë ddinitted that dll the students passing tlie 
Higher Secondary Examination should not join 
thé Degrëe classes simply for the sake of getting a 
degree. It is high time that the major bulk of such 
stiideiits should have other avenues left open for 
them for vocational brairiitig. It is not only a ‘ must’ 
but an immediate necessity. 


There are about 1,25,000 students distributed 
in 123 colleges of West Bengal under the Calcutta 
University. The magnitude of the problem of the 
Calcutta University can to a certain extent be 
envisaged if we compare our position with that of 
the Universities of the United Kingdom. There 
are about 1,10,000 students in England, Wales and 
Scotland and they are taken care of by 21 Uni- 
versities subsidised by the Treasury through the 
University Grants Committee to the extent of 
£34 million (or a little over Rs. 44 crores) recurring | 
and £12 million (a little over Rs. 15 crores) non- 
recurring. 

It is not my intention to compare the values 
^ òf different Univérsitiés bit I want only to point 

óüt that thé Calcutta University alone is to do 
(hé work of 21 Universities of the U.K. which is 
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one of the most highly organized countries of the 
world. 

It is a burning question of the day to make 
education more pragmatic, and various types 
of experiments are in the process to find out an 
ideal plan of education suitable to the student 
community as a whole. Our problems are at present 
more basic. There is an enormous overcrowding 
of students particularly in the big colleges of Calcutta. 
It is certain that the student population will further 
increase every year. The University Grants Com- 
mission has already taken steps to make a phased 
reduction of students, so that in the course of next 
5 years the student strength of each college should 
not exceed 1,500. This will require an addition 
of many more colleges along with adequate staff 
and equipments in years to come. The University 
will have to create the future teachers and the 
State and the Central Government and the 
University Grants Commission will have to sub- 
sidise them. 

As it stands to-day there cannot be good teaching 
in any college having a very high student-teacher 
ratio. The present system of didactic lectures 
should be reduced to minimum and substituted 
by seminar type of lectures and tutorials. The 
students should be given an opportunity to have 
& Eood understanding of the subject. They are 
cursorily taught and simply stıfed with contents 
of the curriculum which are apparently heavy. 
The students are never given an opportunity to 
understand amd assimilate what they are taught. 
They must have sufficient time to grasp the funda- 
mentals of a subject with a wider perspective. 

It would be appreciated to formulate simpler 
and more useful syllabi than the present ones 
without fear of lowering the standard. The colleges 
must have at least 180 working days as prescribed 
_by the University Grants Commission by curtailing 
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the holidays and"shifting the University examina- 
tions during the Summer vacation. 

It is a fact that the present system of examination 
is far from ideal to assess the merits of the students. 
With the present number of students appearing 
at some of the examinations, any other system 
is almost unthinkable. During this year about 
74,000 students are going to appear at Intermediate 
examinations in Arts and Science. It will be a 
problem with any University of the world to deal 
with such an enormous number of students in one 
examination within a few weeks of time. I feel 
most intensely that this method of essay-type of 
examination should be changed. 


We must be bold enough to think of a revo- 
lutionary change in the whole system of teaching 
and examination in consultation with the edu- 
cational experts both here and abroad, principals 
of our affiliated colleges and as per advice of the 
Academic Council of the University. In this respect, 
a relevant statement may be quoted from the 
report of the Radhakrishnan Commission which is 
self-explanatory : “ The essay-type of examinatior 
which prevails at the Degree stage, suffers from 
some major defects. It has usually no clearly 
defined purpose ; itis therefore invalid. Its sampling 
is very arbitrary and limited; it is therefore in- 
adequate. Its scoring is subjective and therefore 
not reliable.” 


Every word of this statement has got its wortk. 
If we sincerely wish to step forward for the welfare 
of the student community, which means welfare 
-of the State and the Nation, we must find out the 
ways and means to evolve a better plan. A good 
examination should satisfy certain essential condi- 
^  tions—it must be reliable, adequate, and objective. 
It should effectively eliminate the bias or subjective 
opinion of the persons who mark it. It should 
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be easy to administer, eásy to mark and edsy to 
interpret. | 

By the process of trials and errors, tlie Airierican 
Uiiiversities have evolved a plan of objective tests. 
It has been definitely established by data based 
üpoi thousands of cases in differerit institutions 
that the success of stiidents in colleges and uni: 
Vérsities can be morë reliably predicted by objective 
tests than by any other type by eliminating all 
personal whims and fancy, mood of the moment | 
or widely varying standards of exoectaney &mong 
the examiners. The objective tests are iitiniune 
from errors. Thousands of students cán be examined 
in one day and the scorés or marks Gompleted the 
rekt day sparing the students the strain of long 
Waiting for results, and saving a good deal of time 
for useful instructioiial work in the colleges. The 
objective examination does not lend itself to hasty 
preparation or to cramming. A sət of objective 
progress tests for guidance and for evaluating lass- 
room progress may be developed simultaneously. 
Thus both the students and the teachers mày, be 
trained up for thé final assessrient of the student's 
petforiiancé during His career: During this class: 
Work objective tests, éredit marks should be given 
which will be taken into corisideration during the 
fitial assessment. This will be conducive to effi 
ciency to the teaching and learning. Thus it will 
be possible to spread the work uniformly during 
the academic year and the morbid practice of 
working at high pressure in the last few weeks - 
immediately before the examination may be avoided 
thereby preventing undermining the students’ health 
and severe stress. 

I am more thait aware of the difficulties to 
introduce the system of objective examination but 
Í feel eiüboldened to suggest the procéss from the 
éxpérierice of créditable résults obtained i American 
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Universities which have got to deal with an enormous 
number of examinees like ours, if not more. 


I am particularly perturbed about the health 
of the students. Since I have taken up the assign- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellorship of this University 
I had occasions to meet hundreds and thousands 
of students of different colleges. What struck me 
most is that majority of these students do not possess 
a good physique. Apart from the question of 
malnutrition these students do not get an oppor- 
tunity of having sports and games in open air. 
Most of the colleges have not been able to arrange 
open-air sports and exercises for their students, 
which they should have for the normal development 
of a sound mind in a sound body. This acute 
problem can to a great extent be solved by enrolling 
our students to National Cadet Corps (N.C.C.). 
There is splendid arrangement for training the 
boys and girls under the National Cadet Corps. 
Through disciplined training the students are sure 
to get a good physique and a disciplined mind, 
which is essential for the normal development at 
this tender age. I wish that all our students take 
this opportunity for their own benefit and I feel 
sure that National Cadet Corps authorities will 
come forward to take up this essential work in 
right earnest. 


To my young graduate friends I have one word 
more to say. You are now leaving the portals of 
the University and entering the bigger world before 
you. I call upon you to appreciate the dignity 
of labour. In whatever position you may work 
in your life, work with firm determination as 
disciplined soldiers so that you can make your 
country a great one. Though we have achieved 


freedom from foreign yoke, we are not yet free | 


from a number of problems. We are not yet free 
from hunger, free from want. Millions of our 


ala 
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countrymen have not yet reaped the full 
benefit of freedom. So in whatever position you 
may be, think of millions of your poor countrymen, 
think of their sacrifices and try to mitigate their 
sorrow to the best of your ability. Thereby you 


will do a great service to our motherland and help 


in building up a happy and prosperous India. 


JAI HIND 


LV 


I am deeply grateful to the University of Calcutta 
for the great honour done to me in inviting me to 
participate in the Convocation of this year and 
address you. This University has a tradition of 
which it can well be proud. And when I recollect 
the names of several eminent persons who have 
been at the head of this University and who have 
delivered Convocation addresses here, I confess 
I feel humble and somewhat diffident on this occasion. 

I am not aware of my credentials for addressing 
such a distinguished gathering. I am not an 
“educationist? except in the sense in which almost 
every well or ill educated person in our country 
regards himself qualified to express emphatic though 
usually condemnatory opinions about our educational 
system. Nor, indeed, do I belong to that elevated 
but nebulous caste of “leaders” who regale us 
with woolly obiter dicta on every subject and mistake 
their stale platitudes for sterling principles. We 
all dislike and distrust long-winded arguments which 
come to nothing, eloquent speeches which do not 
lead to any action, abstract disquisitions which 
leave things exactly as they are. That is why on 
a Convocation Day, my sympathies are with the 
students. Having studied four or five years, just 
when they want to rejoice for having obtained a 
degree, a ponderous address is inflicted on them. 
This, surely, is a punishment they do not deserve. 

° For those who deliver Convocation addrésses, on the 
other hand, this is frequently an imposition; may 
be, they have to study previous Convocation addresses 
just as students look up earlier examination papers. 
The difficulty of the speaker on such occasions is 

“ to appear erudite, that of the young audience to 


* Address By Shri G. L. Mehta At The Annual Convocation Gf The 
University Of Caleutta On Sunday, the 29th January. 1901- 
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seem interested. You might perhaps recollect that 
Einstein’s theorem for success laid down that success 
was “x”, that is, work plus “y”, that is, play 
plus “z”, that is, to keep your mouth shut ! But 
that would be regarded as a grave blemish in our 
noisy times when the key to advancement is self- 
advertisement and when oral disarmament is not 
advocated even in the United Nations ! 

I concluded on further consideration that I was 
being thus honoured not as a purveyor of academic 
goods nor their surveyor but as one of the ordinary 
consumers. This reminds me of a little story. 
During the first World War, a smartly dressed young 
man walking down a street in London was accosted 
by an angry old woman who asked him: '" Aren't 
you ashamed to be seen out of uniform when other 
young men are fighting for civilisation ?" Where- 
upon the young man replied, “ Madam, I am the 
Civilisation that they are fighting for!” So, too, 
when we are overwhelmed with plans and projects 
and are told incessantly by our rulers, legislators, 
industrial magnates as well as aspirants for office, 
power and wealth, what is good for the “ common 
man", we should once a while try to discover that 
" common man” and ascertain from him what 
he thinks and how he feels. Progress as seen from 
the top looks very different from the other end. 
It is man who maintains that he has evolved from 
the ape and the amoeba; we do not yet know 
how the ape or the amoeba regards this evolution. 
Indeed, when we try to visurlise what happened 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki or think of the horrors 
of the gas chambers in concentration camps or 
imagine what ‘is happening in Tibet and in South 
Africa to-day, we may sometimes regret that we are 
not “ uncivilised " enough to use bows and arrows ! 
Evolution has proceeded from creation of butterflies 
and ants to a high stage of progress where it has 
produced power-mad dictators and the manufac- 
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turers of H. bombs. My simple point is that the | 
social welfare of which we speak is, m the ultimate | 
analysis, the welfare of human beings; that plans x 
are for man and not man for plans ; that the ultimate 
object of the economy is to produce goods for 
consumption and not for ostentation or waste; 
and finally, that education is for making us better 
individuals and intelligent and responsible citizens 
in a good society. Abstractions, however essential | 
for clear thinking, may lead us to empty conclusions. | 
Better one step in action than a paralysis of the 
will through abstruse theorising. 

We should, I suggest with all deference, view 
our manifold and complex problems not in the 
perspective of a hierarchy of authorities— the Ministry 
and the Department, Secretaries and Joint Boards 
and Standing Committees, Syndicates and Senates 
in which we are apt to lose our way. All these 
paraphernalia may be and are, indeed, necessary. 
But unless we relate our systems and methods 
continuously and intimately to the man or woman 
for whom all this organisation is set up and functions, 
we shall fail lamentably as, indeed, we have, in 
producing balanced citizens for our society. Do 
we seek to comprehend the various pulls to which 
young men and women are subject to-day and the 
diverse forces which make their impact on them? 
What are the ambitions and hopes and disappoint- 
ments of these young persons, what are their pre- 
ferences and prejudices? Do we pause to search 
their minds and hearts? ‘There are, for example, 
the traditional forces of parental control,and autho- 
rity, of the joint family and. the caste which are 
still far from weakened. Economic hérdships caused 
by high prices, shortages of essential commodities, 
adulterated food and even impure water, scandalous 
," housing conditions, inadequacy of transport plague 

those who study and work in large cities like Calcutta 

and Bombay. We concern ourselves with tensions 
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in the world but we should also endeavour to 
ascertain what social and economie tensions exist 
in our midst—in our “ bustees ' and houses and 
Streets, in our families ard social environment and 
economic relations. The impact of economic changes 
has been tremendous on our d&iy chores, our way 
of life and not the least, on our minds. Going by 
tram or bus or suburban train may be a matter of 
daily routine but it transforms our habits and 
attitudes. Living in a large city surrounded by 
modern conveniences and diversions, the educated 
middle-class man is not what he was even a genera- 
tion ago. He wishes to improve his condition, 
shift to better quarters or build a small house of 
his own, he might like to possess a radio set, go to 
the pictures, even want to have a car if possible 
and go on a holiday he wants to give such educa- 
tion to his children that they do better than himself. 
Does all this sound “ materialisic”? Let us face 
the fact that the overwhelming number of people 
from ancient times have always been mainly con- 
cerned with such purposes. The word “ materia- 
listic " has, strictly speaking, lost all meaning. 
** The study of the causes of poverty", the eminent 
economist Marshall said at the beginning of this 
century, “is the study of the causes of degradation 
of mankind." Man does not, i; is true, live by 
bread alone but neither can he dispense with the 
baker. It is only during this cexsury and in a few 
countries that a majority of people have been freed 
from the daily anxiety of earning their livelihood. 
For the vast masses in the world, bread and jobs 
still unhappily remain the basie problems. How 
many, in what we stil euphemistically call the 
* middle class", can afford arc get wholesome 
food? How many persons are crowded day and 
night in a small tenement in large cities? How 
many are haunted by the fear of unemployment as 
well as insecurity through serious illness or old 
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age? These. are not simply economie questions, 
they have human aspects as well which no adminis- 
tration and no economic system can ignore. 
Aside from the impact of traditional and what 
might be called western forces, there is the powerful 
influence of Marxist ideology and the attraction of 
the Communist movement. It is not only the 
proletariat but many in the intelligentsia (itself a 
word of Russian origin) including the professional 
classes as well as students who feel its impact. 
The motives and the objectives and the temper 
may be diverse; some are moved by frustration 
and disillusionment, others by idealism, some bv 
indignation against social injustices and gross in- 
equalities, others by envy and even hatred. Many 
‘are impressed by the achievements of the Soviet 
system especially in education and industry and its 
more recent, technological successes. Whether one 
agrees with the analysis or the remedy, we should 
not underrate the subtle and profound effect of all 
this on young and intelligent and idealistic minds. 
This is not the place nor the occasion to attempt 
a dissertation on this ideology. All that I am 
concerned here is to point out that in the welter 
of conflicting forces, this is an influence which is 
frequently ignored or underrated. And it is for 
those of us who do not accept this philosophy and 
its practical consequences to evolve a constructive 
alternative that appeals to the emergent and not 
the declining forces. In the current mood of political 
sloth, absorption in trivialities and vanishing ideal- 
ism, the youth of our country is waiting for some 
vision of nobler heights which can inspire it to 
enthusiasm, energy and creative tasks. What is 
necessary in these days of poverty and hardship 
on one side, and selfishness and manoeuvres for 
power and grabbing for money on the other, is 
some wider horizon to reach, some ideals worth 
living for and dying for. As Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
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has observed, (| Disinterested enthusiasm, freedom 
from imprisoning dogmatism, capacity for fresh 
insight, unflagging industry, ardour for difficulties— 
these are the qualities that in the main youthful 
years must supply.” Ideologies have their weak- 
nesses and limitations; they can mislead peoples 
and needlessly divide them; but they can also 
arouse men to new consciousness and urge them to 
selflessness and courageous action. Victory will 
go, aS in great battles, to the side that “ knows 
what it fights for and loves what it knows.” What 
we have to guard against are not ideas without 
which civilisation has no significance and progress, 
no meaning. What we have to be wary of are 
closed minds and cold hearts. 

Can we organise our educational system and 
techniques so that all the necessary and vital 
functions are performed by qualified and trained 
men while at the same time individual personalities 
are enriched and their contribution as citizens 
ensured? From ancient times, education has been 
regarded as not only a preparation for life but an 
end of life. At the present day, 2 certain duality 
of aim does, however, exist in the educational 
system—the aim of a good personality and a good 
citizen. We have to seek to reconcile these objec- 
tives because the fundamental problem of the day 
is to combine the demands of a complex society 
and large-scale industrialisation with individuality, 
spontaneity and diversity without which cultural 
life and even scientific advancement are not possible. 
In educational practice, I suppose, the aims of the , 
development of personality and the well-being of 
society do present “themselves as alternatives between 
which we have to choose. The controversy, at 
times superficial and futile, as between vocational 
or technical education and humanities is due in 
some measure to this duality of aims. From the 
social point of view, education has to take cogni- 
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sance of economie conditions and functions while 
from the personal standpoint, it would seem a 
degradation of education to make it a means of 
livelihood. True, university education is not meant 
as training for providing for jobs. It has to be 
regarded as a privilege for ability; and those who 
have the capacity and the skill but not the money 
should not be deprived of that privilege. It is not 
possible nor desirable to give university education 
to everybody ; some method of selection is necessary 
depending upon intellectual proficiency. This 
problem is not free from difficulties but must be 
faced. If educated young men and women wander 
in the streets and knock from door to door in search 
of suitable employment after leaving the portals 
of the university, the resultant frustration becomes 
a part of our social milieu. Something is surely 
wrong with our ways of preparing the young people 
for the society in which we live and something is 
also wrong with the manner in which economic 
activities are carried on. To give the children of 
farmers and artisans and workers an education 
which uproots them from their environment without 
providing for better avenues of employment is hardly 
desirable from the viewpoint of society. And yet 
through equal and widespread education and oppor- 
tunities not only could the personalities of individuals 
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be better fulfilled but a mute and glorious Tagore ` 


might be brought to light or perchance, another 
Gandhi made available to mankind. Democracy 
cannot function without equality of opportunity. 
And the first and essential step in «providing this 
equality of opportunity is education. We cannot 
afford to forget that personality has a social aspect, 
that life is larger than vocation and that education 
has to seek to harmonise the development of per- 
sonality with the obligations of citizenship. For, 
education should not merely develop the indivi- 
duality of persons but foster and nourish the impulses 
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of social co-operation. While acknowledging the 
divergences and limitations of natural capacity of 
different individuals, we should recognise that 
education even as a social fact shculd be not the 
privilege of the few but an elementary right for all. 
Education is commonly regarded by the authorities 
as one of the many welfare projects for which so 
much expenditure is allocated and spent. But it 
is more fundamental than that. It has become 
an essential vehicle of good life and an indispensable 
element of social development. Not only is culture 


a precious heritage in which all should have an. 


opportunity to participate but the denial of a 
minimum of education is bound to impoverish and 
devitalise social life. Some people seem to think 
that in this age of automaton man is less important 
than the machine. But at the least, men are re- 
quired to make machines, manage aad mend them. 
In faet, capital is less important to-day than know- 
ledge, ability and skills. As Professor Galbraith 
observes in his recent book, The Liberal Hour, 
* investment in personal development is at least 
as useful as an index of progress as investment in 
capital. It could be more valuable...... and is 
a better guarantee of national power than military 
expenditures ?’ 

Educational development and discipline should, 
in the final analysis, proceed from within, not be 
imposed from without. Our present maladjustments 
and discontents arise from the fact that we are 
losing, if we have not already lost, the religious 
discipline of dur forefathers but hav2 not imbibed 
the social discipline of the West. It is this, above 
all, which creates a vacuum in our individual lives 
and social environment. We are adrift in Professor 
Oakeshott’s. now-famous ocean where “there is 


‘neither harbour nor shelter, nor floor for anchor, 


nor starting point nor appointed destiration." Ours 
does not seem to be a time of deep conviction nor 
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one of dedication. What we lack to-day are self- 
discipline and compassion. Discipline cannot, in 
the ultimate analysis, be enforced on a people, it 
has to be imbibed. But a democracy cannot exist 
without self-restraint. If we lack compassion for 
those who are poor and needy, sick and miserable 
in our neighbourhood, with what sincerity can we 
plead for compassion abroad? If we cannot practise 
co-existence between different sections of what we 
claim to be the same nation, with what face do 
we propound the doctrine of co-existence to the 
great powers divided by mutual fear and suspicion ? 
We used to contend that it was foreign rule that was 
responsible for our moral deterioration. After 
fourteen years of independence, has our moral fibre 
improved? Have we become a mature people? 
The hard fact is that there is no simple formula of 
education which will guarantee maturity. Maturity 
itself is a complex thing and the test of experience 

is not quantitative but qualitative. Experience is 
something which is absorbed and transmuted by 
personality, not something which is added on to it. 
What we need are not continuous pyrotechnics but 

a steadily guiding light, not show-pieces and window- 
dressing but quiet and enduring foundations. 
Trivial issues and matters which do not concern 
us take precedence in our public debate over primary 
and important issues. We wish to perpetuate many 
illusions and thrive on stereotypes instead of facing 
hard facts. When one sees the response of our rulers 
and public leaders to prevalent trends, [ am reminded 

of the story of the man who, when told by the doctor 

" that excessive drinking would affect "his eyesight, 
gave up reading: Whether one believes in the 
Marxist ideology or the American way of life, we 
have to realise that socialism as much as private 
enterprise depends for its success not on.mere faith 
* buton imagination and initiative, on determination 
and hard work. Revolutions are not necessarily 
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matters of subversion and infiltration, bombs and 
banners; they can be silent, imperceptible and yet 
lasting. Nor can one borrow American “ know- 
how" by simply pressing a button so as to make 
all of us prosperous and provide steel plants, motor 
cars, refrigerators and television. We can borrow 
money and foreign exchange bu; we cannot obtain 
on loan inventiveness and a spirit of adventure. 

Tt is here that a university can play an invaluable 
part. It has to preserve our cultural heritage and 
enrich it. It is its function to create a spirit of 
inquiry, to make teachers and students earnestly 
pursue knowledge and go on a fearless search for 
truth. If democracy is to be securely established 
and is to grow, the fight for liberty and purity of 
education must be fought and won without delay. 
In this fight, the freedom of the academic world 
is the principal citadel to conquer and the teacher’s 
integrity and sense of responsibility are his armour 
and shield. He has to be detached rather than 
dogmatic, empirical instead of bemg evangelic, he 
has to arouse intellectual curiosity, sow that others 
may reap, point to horizons not visible to unins- 
tructed eyes. What is required in teaching and 
learning is not impartiality that is dead to generous 
feeling and disinterested outlook but a sense of 
integrity in thought; not a simple formula to cover 
up divergent qualities but a habit of mind which 
is devoted to ideals. Impartiality does not mean 
indifference. Education should enable us to have 
a poise of mind without atrophy of sympathies. 
The true definition of good, says Albert Schweitzer 
should include all the virtues like diffusion of rays 
in white light. ' | 

Because knowledge demands ceaseless search, 
science has an undisputed place in liberal education. 
** The kernel of the scientific outlook ", says Bertrand 
Russell, “ is the refusal to regard our own desires, 
tastes and interests as affording a key to the under- 
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standing of the world. The scientific attitude of 
mind involves a sweeping away of all desires in the 
desire to know." But the scientific temper and 
method are different from technological develop- 
ments and achievements which are the products of 
science. It is these that have transformed the 
world during this century ; it is the awesome power 
which these developments place in the hands of the 
rulers of men that have brought about a “ balance 
of terror” in international relationship. None- 
the-less, it is these achievements which for the first 
time in human history promise an era of plenty 
and an end of human drudgery and toil for the mass 
of people; these have made possible a healthy and 
varied life which can enable men to work and enjoy 
leisure and have opened out new frontiers for 
exploration and new fields for conquest. But 
. scientific advancement is a social process, scientists 
_ have to be more than users of techniques. Scientific 
education, in other words, has to be inspired by a 
social purpose. An Oppenheimer who refuses to 
co-operate in producing diabolical weapons for 
human destruction vindicates the nobler purpose 
of science which has been degraded im the service 
of national glory and to further the war of creeds. 
But this is not a solitary example. Instances of 
intellectual corruption of the academic world through 
governmental regimentation and extraneous direc- 
tion and interference abound. Teachers have been 
victimised through religious bigotry, class bias, 
ideological tyrannies and political vendetta. Our 
ancient saying “True learning is that which 
liberates " has to be re-proclaimed and interpreted 
and practised in our day when education, in the 
true sense of the word, can save us from the in- 
tellectual anarchy and moral chaos which threaten 
to engulf us. But if the academic world itself 
is rent asunder by intrigues and nepotism, where 
shall we look to for our redemption? To the Fatka 
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market where the speculator puts on the garb of 
an industrialist? Or, the politician whose eye is 
on the next election instead of his mind being 
devoted to the noxt generation? Or, the office- 
seeker, and the persistent climber who equates his 
private interests with publie good? For, if the 
salt loseth its flavour wherewith shall it be salted ? 
If our universities and academic institutions are 
polluted by intrigues, manoeuvre and greed, we 
shall, indeed, be spiritually bankrupt. In an eloquent 
and moving passage, Mr. G. Lowss Dickinson has 
this to say of his University :— 


“Tt does not become a Cambridge man to 
claim too much for his university, nor am I 
much tempted to do so. But -here is, I think, 
a certain type, rare, like all good things, which 
seems to be associated in some peculiar way 
with my Alma Mater....It is a type unworldly 
without being saintly, unambitious without being 
inactive, warm-hearted without being senti- 
mental. Through good report and ill such men 
work on, following the light of truth as they 
see ib; able to be sceptical without being para- 
lysed; content to know what is knowable and 
to reserve judgement on what is not. The 
world could never be driven by such men, for 
the springs of action lie deep in ignorance and 
madness. But it is they who are the beacon 
in the tempest, and they are more, not less, 
needed now than ever before." 


That is aš true of our country to-day as when e 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson wrote. Ard yet need the 
springs of action lie always in passion and madness ? 
Can we not educate ourselves to have passion with 
truthfulness and wisdom with zea.? Man is con- 
quering the air, harnessing the atom, mobilismg `. 
vast natural resources, reaching out to outer space. 
He wants to use solar energy and fly to the moon. 
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But while he thus seems to be acquiring power 
such as has never been known, he does not appear 
to have conquered himself. He cannot, so it seems, 
overcome selfishness and vanity, envy and lust for 
power, hatred and fear yet real conquest is conquest 
of self because the only danger to the survival of 
man is man himself. What avails our reaching 
the cosmos if there is to be chaos around us? We 
shall not be able to attain a heaven above us unless 
we remove the hells amidst us—dire poverty, disease 
and filth, ignorance and crime, fanaticism and 
strife. No conquest over external forces will be 
worth-while unless man is at peace with himself. 
There can be no peace in the world unless there 
is peace in our hearts. This, I suggest, is no 
mystical incantation, no inscrutable religious in- 
junction. It is plain common sense, a psychological 
fact which we cannot escape. We need not be 
recluses or go tothe Himalayas for attaining such 
peace of mind. We have to attain an inner harmony 
in the midst of turmoil and striving and failurés. 
If university education cannot instil in us humility, 
self-restraint and tolerance which can give us that 
peace of mind, it has not fulfilled its true function. 
This Convocation Day is called the Commence- 
ment Day because you, young graduates, will 
commence your lives from now on. You carry 
with yourselves our best wishes for the days ahead 
—days which will not all be bright but which, 
I trust, will be interesting, and will be devoted to 
creative work, however modest, and days which 
e will enrich your experience and be rewarding. 
As the poet Robert Browning said :— 


Then, welcome each rebuff ° J 
That turns earth's smoothness rough 


Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
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Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang ; 


Dare, never grudge the throe ! 


Let your hopes build a new world—a world in which 
free men and women are inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge, full of joy and promise. May you 
look back on the years that you passed in your 
college and university with gratitude and pride 
and may you bring glory to your alma mater by 
your aspirations and endeavours. 
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